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“Bur aS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IX TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT Gop, WHICH TRIETH OUR Hrarts.” 





VOLUME XXXIV. 


The Yudependent. 


MISSION HYMNS. 
BY THOMAS HILL, D.D. 


Cc. M. 
Lieut of the world! upon our land 
Thy glorious splendors shine ; 
Let not our foolish-eyes be closed 
Against the light divine. 


Nor let us basely be content 
Olirselves to use the ray, 

While wapd’ring thousands fail to find 
The strait and narrow way. 


Light of the world ! in our dead hearts 
Sbipe at this hallowed hour, 

To kindle there a living flame 
Of light and love and power. 


With lives of purity and zeal, 
With words inspired by Thee, 
We would, iu drawing near to God, 
O Christ, thy servants be. 


Ts. 


Bee the fields of ripeued grain 
Ready for the reaper’s blade, 
Bending in the Summer breeze 








Shall this presioug grain . n be otf 
All wea pucbansd betear Lad 
Purchased at a fearful cost. 


Send, O Lord, thy reapers forth 1 
- Jesus bids us thus to pray: 
Send us! use us as Thou wilt; 
We would work, while it is day. 
Give thy reapers, Lord, success ! 
Let not Calyary’s price of blood, 
Paid this very grain to save, 
Fail to make the purchase good. 
L. M.,6L, 
O Father! cleanse our inmost souls 
By thine almighty grace, and fill 
Our hearts with burning zeal and power 
To lesrn and do Thy holy will. 
Form Christ within us ; let us live 
The life which Thou through him shalt give 


Oh! let our land, which Thou hast blest 
Above all other lands, receive 

Thy greatest gift, that quickening grace 
Through which Thy trusting saints believe, 

Let Antichrist and sin be slain, 

And Christ in every bosom reign. 


Make Thon onr land Immanuel’s land | 
Be Thou our everlasting light, 

Our sun that never more shall set, 
With uncreated glory bright. 

Let all our people righteous be 

And find eternal life in Thee. 


8. M. 
When Jesus rose on high, 
He bade his followers preach 
To all the world his saving word 
And every creature teach. 


Let, then, that saving word 
Through us be glorified ; 

Let love and faith in us revive 
And self be crucified. 


¥’en in our happy land, 
In all its noonday light, 

Are those who know not Christ, but dwell 
Amid eternal night. 


Lord, fill our hearts with love, 
Touch Thou our tongues with fire; 

May leading souls te Christ become 
Our work and our desire. 





On the Northwest's open fields, 
Where the cane gives up her juices, 
Where the bill his granite yields ; 


Whereso’er our starry banner 
Tothe winds its folds may give, 
There our countrymen and neighbors, 
Christians! there our brethren live ! 


Shall we see our brothers dying, 
Hungering, thirsting, starving, die, 
While within our power of giving 
Meat and drink immortal lie? 
PorTLanpD, Mz. 





THE TRUE PRINCIPLE OF THEO- 
LOGICAL STUDY. 


BY THE REV. E. P. PARKER, D.D. 


TueEre isin England « theological insti- 
tution called Cheshunt College, in which a 
geutieman by the name of Reynolds (Rev. 
Dr, Reynolds) has served for twenty-one 
years as professor of theology. This col- 
lege was founded aud is condueted, we 
believe, by the Nonconformists, Dr. Allon 
being one of its most devoted friends. In 
the month of September last, at the Begin- 
ning of the Winter session of the college, 
a large company, Consisting of past and 
present students and friends of the insti- 


tution, gathsred forthe pu of 
senting Pri: thoy dates nh ck 


Féspect and affection on the completion of 
his twenty-first year of service. 

It is not With the remarks of Dr. Allon 
and others, eulogizing Priocipal Reynolds, 
that we are now concerned; but with the 
remarks of Dr. Reynolds, ig which an in- 
teresting and instructive revelation is made 
of the principle upon W he had pros- 
ecuted his work asa ' teacher. 
In the first years of his service he was the 
recipient of severe criticism for saying 
that he would never strive to force his 
reading of divine revelation on his stu- 
dents; but he had adhered to his resolution, 
and the students would bear witness that 
they had not received cut-aud-dried formu- 
le, peitber his own nor those of other men, 





bat had been encouraged to explore all 
sources of truth; to f use al! accessi- 
ble facts of history aud révelation; the 


decisions of great cuuncils, the dictates of 
conscience, oiher religions than Christian- 
ity, and to construct their theological sys- 
tems for themselves. 

The aim of his instruction had not been 
to impress one form of trath upon the 
minds of the students; but rather to keep 
their minds open to all forms of truth and 
to all sources of enlightenment, 

Dr. Reynolds then proceeded to speak of 
the result of this method of tuition. The 
students had eagerly availed themselves of 
the freedom and encouragement afforded 
them for unrestricted inquiry, and, instead 
of the dreaded outflowering of rationalism 
which many predicted, the result bad been 
a general and joyful acceptance of the fun- 
damental truths of Christianity, and an 
access of power for practical. ministerial 
work. To use his own words: 

‘*The issue had been a-deeper convic 
pry paper hla 
si curr 
° . the 
pt the Feast of the iieien heart, as well 
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coadjutors attribute to the fact that they 
have faithfully adhered te the aforesaid 
principle of freedom in their teaching and 
training. It seemed to them that an open 
miod for all forms of truth must be of 
vastly more importance to a young man— 
not only for his own spiritual welfare, but 
for his efficiency as a minister—than the 
mere acquisition of some particular system 
of theology. It must be betterto have the 
mind opened toward the light than to 
succeed in photographing a particular view 
of truth upon the mind. . 

How far the theological instruction that 
prevails in the semivaries of our own coun- 
try adopts the principle confesged by Dr. 
Reynolds, our readers can judge for them- 
selves. Our judgmeot is that, with few 
exceptions, the principle is not only not 
adopted, but is regarded with distrust as 
dangerous, The theological professor who 
should openly profess it would be met by 
just such severe criticism aa Dr. Reynolds 
at first received; but, in time, that principle 
would justify iteelf abundantly and criti- 
cism would give place to approval and 
praise: That there are a few theological 
professors who proceed upon. this principle 
in their instructions cannot, be questioned, | 


|e, It would be a pleasure to | 
mame them; but that is uovecessary. But, | 


forthe most part, the aim of theological in- | 
struction seems to be to stamp a peculiar 

type of theology upon the minds of students. 

Not lovg since « spirited diseussion on 

some theological question sprang up in a 
circle of ministers at a Summer resort. 

Various opinions hed been expressed, whev 
a young brother broke in, modestly enough, 
but with calm assurance, and delivered his 
opinion somewhat oracularly. On being 
interrogated, he replied simply, as closing 
all further controversy: “ I have stated the 
Princeton view.” It was the only view he 
had.everseen or known. It was stamped 
into him, 

It bas seemed to mapy persons that the 
chief end of another semioary, or rather of 
its theological tuition and training, was to 
establish its students in the so-called ‘‘ New 
England Theology” ; a theology quite likely, 
in course of time, to be numbered among 
the numerous provincial systems of divinity 
which bave had a transient local popularity 
and are obsolete. 

It would seem, from the reports of Pro- 
fessor Gould’s ‘‘ retirement” from Newton 
Seminary, that the Cheshunt principle of 
Dr. Reynolds is abhorrent to the trustees of 
that institution. Probably noone would 
suspect the Hartford Seminary of coun- 
tenancing it. 

The charge is often brought against our 
semivaries that, either by their charters or 
by the rigor of their supervision, it is im- 
possible for instructors in them to be free 
and untrammeled in their offices. It is 
.| said that their professors are under heavy 
bonds not to pass beyond or look over the 
fences which mark the limits of a tradition- 
al orthodoxy. Hence, progress in theology 
must needs come not by development and 
asthe natural result of faithful and fear- 
less scholarship, but by explosions here 
and there, and by a sort of violence, tear- 
ing down the fences and clearing the 

ground for some wider extension ef bound 
| aries If there are any grains of truth 
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neck, by some arbitrary hypothesis, or 
empirical theory, or fixed, unchangeable 
dogma? 
In a serene confidence that truth is 
stronger than all thiogs else and must pre- 
vail, let us strive, with open minds and 
hearts, to receive from the Bible snd from 
all other sources opened to us, all the light 
that is vouchsafed us. A foolish prejudice 
against science, superstitious theories of 
the Bible, attempts ‘to force the inspired 
poetry of.one dispensation into the scien- 
tific molds of another,” and the habit of 
buttressing some medieval systems of di- 
vinity with artificial uses of the plain and 
simple meanings of biblical texts—all 
such methods are, in the long run, per- 
nicious and disastrous. ‘The use of the legit» 
imate instruments of discovery, afforded by 
an honest scientific criticism, is of incalcu- 
lable value in the domain of theological in- 
quiry and study. To forbid the use of such 
instruments is to encourage mediocrity in 
scholarship or to foster a secret skepticism 
that will in time blaze forth in more or 
less fury. In aletterto Charles Kingsley, 
Frederic D. Maurice wrote this sentence: 
“Thave been solemnly and iuwardly im- 
pressed with the truth that the Bible, as a 

of attaining to the knowledge of the 
iivlag is precious beyond all expres- 
sion ; when made a substitute 
for that knowledge, may become @ greater 
deadener to the human spirit than all other 
books.” Can any better principle of theo- 
logical instruction be found then that 
which Dr. has so successfully 
tried in Cheshunt College—that of bidding 
and helping students to keep an open mind 
to truth, from whatever quarters or sources 
ite light may proceed? 

HaRtvoRp, Comm, 
Ee 


A GOLDEN WEDDING. 


BY B. 8 STORRS, D.D., LL.D. 








(A® ADDRESS AT THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE GOLDEN Wed- 
pine OF Da. Ray Patmer, Newark, OcToseR lire, 
188%.) 

I aM most heartily glad, my dear Chris- 
tian friends, to be permitted to meet with 
you, in the presence of these so beloved and 
honored by us all, on this occasion. I am 
sure, too, that it will be an occasion of 
gladness to you, as it is to myself, that no 
formal or prolonged address is anticipated 
or desired from me, but only such brief re- 
marks as must suggest themselves natural- 
ly to all our minds on the occasion of our 
assembling. 

This is, of course, primarily and pre- 
eminently a festival of the family and of 
intimate friends. We are here because 
connected in various ties of kinship, or by 
the common tie of friendship, with those 
who have reached such a signal and crown- 
ing avniversary in their life; to rejoice with 
them in-all the way in which God has led 
them; and to congratulate them that he has 
brought them, in his providence, to a point 
like this, from which they are permitted to 
review a half-century of years of happy and 
useful married life. 

Itis certain)y a significant and an im- 
pressive occasion. Our brother has told 
us, in lines which are familier, how 


» “ With mellow light, the calm October days 
Inrite to thought, and dreamy influence lend.” 


‘But-L doubt whether he himseif has ever 
felt this #0 keenly or so sweetly as during 














} these late lovely October days, when he 
has been looking forward to this annivers’ 











ary. We have all observed how delight- 
ful it is, after passing through any pleasing 
landscape, to look back upon it from some 
emivent point and see it standing transfig- 
ured, as it were, in the pear distance; the 
roughness smoothed; the rocks hidden ; the 
flash of the winding waters, almost imper- 
ceptible before, here and there unexpected- 
ly revealed; even that which looked hardly 
other than a swamp as we were passing it, 
turning into an emerald meadow, as re- 
viewed from the distance, And so it is 
delightful to look back upon life, from 4 
point like this, upon the years of it which 
have gone, and to find that which has been 
serene and suppy in them coming up as 
freshly as ever to our thought, and that 
even which has been saddest in them soft- 
ened and shaded into something of beauty 
in the clear retrospect. 

I have no doubt that there have been 
pains aod griefs in this half-century of 
wedded life over which we look back this 
evening. Indeed, | know that there have 
been such, and how sore they have been, 
as these who stand before us bave followed, 
again and again, their beloved children to 
the grave. Yet, as we comprehensively re- 
view it from this high point, it seems al- 
most like one long and luminous Summer 
day; full of peace, full of beauty; with 


each cloud dissolving in silver showers; 
with every temporary storm arched by the 
rainbow bended behind it andabove it by 


the hand of God; and with the light only 
growiog ever lovelier as it draws toward 
its eveuing. ’ 

It seems to me that we all must feel that 
the prayer of our brother has been singu- 
larly answered: 


“Oh! make this home Thy place of rest, 
Nor turn Thy feet aside; 
Let Thine own love warm every breast; 
Thy peace in each abide |" 


It is, indeed, a beautiful and memorable 
day to them and to all of us; and we can 
most affectionately, with all our hearts, 
unite with them in giving thanks and praise 
to Him from whom all good and perfect 
gifts have come so freely to their hearts. 

But, of course, I apprehend also the fact 
that we are here not merely as friends to 
speak to friends, but as, in some sense, the 
representatives of the great and wide- 
apread multitudes of those who have never 
seen the face of this brother or of his wife 
or heard their voices, but who have felt 
themselves deeply and tenderly indebted to 
him, and to her who has been the sharer 
and helper of all bis life, for some of the 
sweetest and most inspiring of the Chris- 
tian hymns written in our time; and I can- 
not, in justice to your feeling or my own, 
refrain from areferenceto the great and 
enviable office thus fulfilled by our friend, 
and by ber who has been so intimately as- 
sociated with all his deepest spiritual ex- 
perience and with what by it he has accom- 
plished in the world. 

I am sure tbat the brethren who are here 
this eveniog—professors, editors, preach- 
ers of the Gospel, secretaries of grent so- 
cieties—will all heartily agree with me in 
the feeling that the grandest privilege 
which God ever gives to bis children upon 
earth, and which he gives to comparatively 
few, is to write a noble Christian bymn, 
to be accepted by the churches, to be sung 
by reverent and loving hearts, in differeut 
lands and different tongues, and which 
still shall be sung as the future opens its 
brightening centuries. 

Such a hymn puts the entire substance of 
the Gospel into the briefest and most vital 
form and gives that its best currency in 
the world—the Gospel which the Master 
taught; the Gospel which the apostles pro- 
claimed; the same Gospel for which the 
martyrs died; the same which has been the 
undying element of power and grace and 
spiritual life in all Christendom and in al) 
the centuries since the Advent. 

Such a bymn brings him to whom it is 
given into most intimate sympathy witb 
the Master and with the more sensitiveand 
devout spirits of every time. Not alone 
with Watts and Wesley and Toplady and 
Doddridge and Reginald Heber is he to 
whom it comes associated. He stands in 
close sympathy with the gifted and the 
visioned of the earlier time; with Fortu- 
natus, and Prudentius, and Peter Damiani; 
with James de Benedictis; with Thomas of 
Celano; with the Bernards and King 
Robert of France and the great Ambrose. 









Such a bymn seems to bave in it more, we 
may reverently say, of the direct inspira- 
tion of the Divine Spirit than almost any 
other work or utterance known to man. 
Joubert says, 1 think, that ‘‘all best verses | 
are like impromptus written at leisure.” 
A Cbristian hymna must be an imprompta 
in the impulse of the heart from which it 
springs, however carefully its stanzas may 
be afterward musically molded, It has its 
source from above. It comes as a sugges- 
tion from the celestial hights and the 
thought which breaksinto expression in its 
chiming verses has descended from the 
Cross, from the radiant crown, and from 
the eternal, heavenly throne. 


The effect, too, of such a hymn, I have 
often meditated upon that. How far io 
this it surpasses al] sermons and treatises! 
The bymps of our brother have been sung 
in congregations where his face has never 
been seen, but where his words have been 
welcomed and repeated, as lips have given 
a voice to the hearts which felt their sweet 
and mighty impulse. They have added 
effect to millions of sermons of which be 
will never know. They have been hon- 
ored and at home in congregations of every 
kind of opinion and of order. His whole 
life has beev passed in the Congregational 
fold. But not there only, in the Baptist, the 
Presbyterian, the Unitarian congregations 
has the voice of his words been heard in 
worsbip, when, 

“ Stealing from the world away, 
They have come to seek God's face.” 
He has been more than any presiding elder 
in Methodist congregations. He-has been 
of more service than many bishops where 
Episeopalians have met in their houses of 
prayer, 

He has come, too, to all these congrega- 
tions in their most sacred and tender 
services: at the sacrament, at the funeral, 
in great missionary convocations, as well as 
by the bedside, where dying lips have 
breathed his stanzas in their last syllables 
or have asked to hear for the last voice on 
earth the words of a favorite and inspiring 
hymn; or by the graveside, where those 
who, bowed in speechless grief in the last 
sad rites, have still looked up and seen the 
heavens opened above them. 

And such effects are to continue as Time 
goesou. The one voice that will make it- 
self heard in all time to come, through 
every agt, that will go on, indeed, unfail- 
ingly, to Millennium itself, is the voice of 
the sweet and lofty Christian hymn. 
Where it springs from tender, adoring love; 
where it is really the voice of the soul—the 
quickening voice of ‘‘ Hope and Gladness” 
(as all that I koow of his hymns have been) 
—it will go on repeating itself on earth as 
loug as congregations serving God shall 
come together to praise and pray. Elo- 
quence bas Its transient place. It will fail 
to be beard a few years hence. Our scienc- 
es and arts and elaborate literatures may 
seem simply infantile to those who come 
after us, by and by; but the tender, 
majestic Christian bymn survives the cen- 
turies and all their changes. It will see the 
silent passing away of customs and arts, of 
forms of government, and of civilizations. 
It will still continue one of the hallowed 
voices of the Church when the brightness of 
the latter day sball have come to close and 
crown with beauty the histories of Time! 

So we congratulate our brother, this 
evening, on the rare and enviable office 
which God bas permitted him to fulfill. And 
we cobgratulate her, also, who, as I have 
said, has been the sharer of his heart-life 
and so the sharerin his great work. It is 
out of the ‘‘ Unlost Paradise” of this home 
that these strains of Christian song have 
arisen; and she who has dwelt with 
him in all these yearsin tender love and 
the sweetest and most constant spiritual 
compavionship has really held and tuned 
the harp while his hands have swapt the 
striogs. She has filled, in part, at least, 
with heavenly breath the organ from whicb 
the rich and stirring melodies have rolled. 
Mated souls, they have dwelt together in 
an unusual joy and beauty of sympathy 
here on earth. They will work together, 
wherever the hymovs which have gone from 
this home shall still be sung, throughout 
all time! 

I have spoken of the congregations here 
on the earth te which our brother has 
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ministered. It is natural to think, too, of / 


sy 





the immenser cougregations skies 
of Prsny 8 have hete “with the 
spirit sueh bymns as that most tender and 
beloved 
“ My faith looks up to Thee 
Thou Lamb of Calvary, 
Saviour Divine !” 

who have perhaps been here gpided to 
Christ by these very words and those that 
follow, or who have been lifted by them to 
a loftier view of the kingly Redeemer, and 
of whom we may think as loving still to 
remember and to sing them, even amid the 
heavenly choirs! We know how many 
such there must be amid the unreached 
worlds of light; and I cannot but think 
that whenever the time comes, as it will, 
wheo our dear friends shall no more be 
able to say or shall no more be constrained 
to say 

“Jesus, these eyes have never seen 

That radiant form of Thine! 
The veil of sense hang#Mark between 
Thy blesséd face and mine” ; 
when, at last, they shall see the King in his 
beauty and behold the Land that is very 
far off, there will be almost a pause on 
high, as purified and celestial spirits come 
around them to welcome them to their 
peace and their rest. Yes, it seems to me 
that angels themselves must pause to catch 
that “secret chord” of penitent faith, of 
exulting bope, of grateful and adoring 
love to the Lamb, once slain and now en- 
tbroned, which in their own immortal and 
pure experience they have not touched! 
“Ye saw, of old, on chaos rise 

The beauteous pillars of the skies; 

Ye know where Morn, exulting, springs 

And Evening folds her drooping wings ; 

But I amid your choirs shall shine, 

And all your knowledge shall be mine. 

Ye, on your harps must lean to hear 

A secret chord that mine will bear.” 

So sang a devout and exultant Christian 
poet, in words which cling to the memory 
of our hearts. Was it nottrue then? Is 
it not true now? 

I know that our brother himself has 
taught us 


“ How sweetly brea 
When angels touch 


the lyres above, 
quivering strings!" 

I remember vividly, in that most charm- 
ing picture of the world, the picture of 
Saint Cecilia listening to the heavenly har- 
monies, which hangs in the great gallery at 
Bologna, how Paul and John, St. Augus- 
tine and Mary Magdalene are grouped 
around her, in equal attitudes of rapt at- 
tention, while the earthly instruments are 
lying around them, unstrung and broken, 
and the pipes of the organ are dropping up- 
heeded from the hand of the Saint, as she 
rapturously listens. Yet it seems to me 
that they who have never known the power 
of sin and the glorious liberty which comes 
to the pardoned through Christ’s redemp- 
tion and the trapsfiguration of the penitent 
spirit by the power of grace must rejoice 
to bear the earthly song which breaks from 
a soul conscious of these, and which can be 
only more exultant in the instant vision of 
the presence of Christ. 

This occasion, like every ove similar to 
it, reminds us of the past, and, also, for that 
reason, prophesies the future. It carries us 
back to the day of the bridal, which now 
appears so distant from us, yet so near. It 
carries us onward in thought, as well, to 
the Marriage Supper of the Lamb; to the 
fellowship of the loving and holy in Para- 
dise; to the vision of the Lord; to the 
beanty and long tranquillity of Heaven. 

God grant that all of us who are gathered 
this evening, on an occasion so unusual and 
also so delightful, may be gathered again 
at that supreme Festival, with an exultation 
then in our hearts for which the earth 
affords no room, with a song upon our lips 
which we cannot hope to hear or sing this 
side of Immortality, and with a peace and 
exultation of soul impossible to be known 
until that hour, because born of the vision 
of the realm uphorizoned, of blessedness 
and of glory! 

RR 

UpnantTanga bas been regarded by Pro- 
fessors Hall and Dawson as a plant. It oc- 
curs in the Devonian of New York and con- 
siste of interlaced narrow bands, like the wil- 
low withes at the bottom of a basket. Pro- 
fessor Whitfield thinks it should be compared 
with the siliceous framework of the Glass 
Sponge, or Enplectella. These three gentle- 
men discussed the affinities of this and rele- 
ted organisms at the Montreal meeting of the 
American Association. 
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ANNAN AND Im 


BY GEORGE Dy 2 


Tue most fasciusting of Ndgre 
phies is Froude’s ‘ Thomas le.” Read 
ing it during the monotony of an Allentic 
voyage and coming on frequent references 
to Carlyle’s youthful friend, Irving, whose 
story is in such pathetic ways linked to 
but contrasted with his own, awakened a 
desire for thé re-perusal of Mrs. Olipbant’s 
“Life of Irving”; a desire which the 
steamer’s library unexpectedly made it feasi- 
ble to gratify. Naturally followed a resolu- 
tion to look on the chief places of interest 
connected with the story of two such as- 
sociated but dissimilar men. 

So that, when certain more imperative mat- 
ters of journey and inquiry lad been at- 
tended to, the Doctor and I found our- 
selves in Annan, the village of Irving’s 
birth avd of Carlyle’s first public schooling. 
Annan lies, an irregular little town, on the 
river of that name, just where, at the end of 
forty miles of wandering through the 
“dale,” it drops into the Galway ‘and the 
sea. A sleepier and quieter place than 
formerly; for traffic seems to have shifted 
elsewhere and the boat-building and bustle 
at Anoan pier are pretty much gone. All 
the better, perhaps, for the preservation of 
the old landmarks and the historic coloring 
of the place. One who looks at it to-day. 
sees it substantially just as it was seen by 
the young eyes of Irving and Carlyle. 
Chiefly it is one wide street, very wide and 
paved with cobble-stones from house-front 
on the one side to house-front on the other; 
cobble-stones worn down to nearly a flat sur- 
face by the shuffle over them of genera- 
tions of feet; feet very frequently wearing 
wooden clogs and making a noisy clatter 
on the pavement. Off of this main street 
shoots, at irregular angles, others of less 
width and pretension, similarly paved. A 
curious point of pride in the Annan house- 
keeper isthe doorstep. This is, it may be 
said, universally almost of a softish red 
sandstone, on which any vigorous scrape 
of foot or cane leaves a whitish mark. 
Each doorstep is, therefore, every few days 
scraped round the border with some con- 
venient implemevt, in ornamental 11De65, 
two or three; a process which seems to be 
regarded as just as much a necessity as 
having a step at all. 

There was no difficulty in recognizing 
the old Annan Church, of which Carlyle 
speaks, whose clock-tower was just ‘‘strik- 
ing eight,” when, ov a “bright, sunny 
morning, May 26th,” 1805, at ten years of 
age, he entered the village on his way to the 
grammar school; and saw, also, at the same 
moment, the poor dog witb the tin kettle 
tied to bis tail rushing over the cobble 
pavement, “fit emblem of what awaited 
himself in that mischievous den.” This 
church, the place of Irving’s baptism and 
boy-day worship and destined to be the 
scene of some most tender and most tragic 
events of his later experience, was visible 
enough. 

Soon recognizable, too, was the old 
grammar-school building, though not now 
used for the same purpose as when Edward 
Irving surpassed all his fellow-students 
there by the ease and quickness of his 
scholarship; or when Carlyle, a little later, 
struggled with “tyrannous cubs” of bru- 
tal associates and fought his way into 
Latin, “some geometry and algebra; 
arithmetic thoroughly well.” ‘‘ Hinter- 
schlag” (strike behind) is the name Carlyle 
gives to Annan School, suggestive, proba- 
bly, of the method employed to accelerate 
the young pilgrim in the path of knowl- 
edge. 

Not so immediately successful was the 
earliest attempt to find the birthplace of 
the wonderful preacher. ‘‘Can you tell 
me the house where Edward Irving was 
born?’ brought from more than one ratber 
inteiligent-looking street-passer the, reply: 
“Dinna ken. Never heard of the mon.” 
But perhaps this is not av average measure 
of Annan intelligence on the maiter. Soon 
ap old woman by the “‘ Fish-cross,” or pub- 
lic water-trough, in the street not far from 
the church, answered brightly: ‘‘ Yes; yon 
is the house and yon is the kirk where 
he aigce preached.” 

The house is a very humble one, stands 
flush on the street, after Annan’s custom 
generally, built of concrete and rubble 
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stones, but is fresh whitewashed and neat. 
Application at the door brought an invita- 
tion to enter, and showed the plain, time- 
stained family-room, with the wide chimney- 
place and the uncovered joists supporting 
the floor above, which were once so familiar 
to Irving’s sight. An odd sort of winding 
stone stairway led up from this room to a 
low, ° single-windowed chamber above. 
Into this room aman of full hight, enter- 
ing, stoops a little, and perceives an irregu- 
larly shaped apartment, hardly large enough 
to accommodate more than a bed and a 
cradle. A lowly place for the beginning 
of that splendid physical development 
which made Edward Irving the almost giant 
in stature and the Apollo in bearing which 
he became. Still lowlier when thought of 
as the beginning-point of the history of a 
mav whose pulpit powers were to set Lon- 
don into a craze of admiration and who 
was to be, anyway’ regarded, one of the 
most remarkable of men. 

Yes, traces of Irving could be found, 
enough to lend addiiional interest and 
reality to the strange and pathetic, yet 
noble and heroic story of his life. 

Out and in from this bumble doorway 
the bright boy had come and gone. Child 
of a tanner, whose place of business was 
opposite the house, and from hence had he 
taken his departure when Annan school- 
days were over to Edinburgh and the Uni- 
versity. Here back again he came when, 8 
graduate from the University, be first met 
Carlyle’s eyes as he went through ‘‘ Hinter- 
schlag,” which Carlyle bad just entered, 
‘dressed in black coat, looking very neat, 
self-possessed, and amiable; very straight 


“on his feet and, except for the squint, de- 


cidedly handsome.” Here he came after- 
ward, when, licensed to preach, he lifted 
up the tones of his wonderful voice in 
the church where he had been baptized; 
but, it must be confessed, with little more 
acceptance by his townspeople than another 
preacher had at his home at Nazareth. 
Here he came again when, having received 
an invitation to becume (after two long 
years of apparent defeat of his hope of 
finding any place of stated service in the 
ministry) the associafe of Dr. Chalmers, 
in Glasgow, to be ordained by the Presby- 
tery of Annan. Here, several times in fol- 
lowing days, when a little while exempt 
from the harrassing labors of his splendid 
career in London he took up an almost 
equally exhausting kind of evangelistic 
labor among his townsmen and in different 
districts in Scotland, preaching in Annan 
Church, pot now to critical and indifferent 
hearers, but to enthusiastic and wondering 
multitudes. Here, later still, when more 
aod more possessed and dominated by 
those views of the immediate ending of the 
dispensation of present things and the 
speedy appearing of the Lord, be made 
that fervent pilgrimage from Edinburgh 
afoot, across country, through rain and 
flood, sleeping in cottages as he came wher- 
ever night overtook him; entering into 
every house with an apostolic benediction 
(as Carlyle sneers “ blessing them in the 
name of the Laurt”), praying with the 
gathered household, and passing on 
like an Elijah from their sight, com- 
ing they knew not whence and 
going they knew not whither. This or 
another similar wild walk it was which drew 
from Carlyle’s father the uncomprehending 
query: ‘‘ What think’st a he means, gawn up 
and down the country tevilling and screech- 
ing like a wild bear?” On this occasion it 
was, too, that, Irving reaching Annan, Car- 
lyle came down from Hoddam Hill, some 
five miles off, and found him “‘in the little 
parlor beside his father and mother,” and 
meditates on the ‘‘ beautiful and affection- 
ate safety here and the wild hostilities and 
perils yonder”—at London, where Irving’s 
troublous times were already begun. But 
Carlyle was perplexed. He records how 
Irving ‘‘ blessed” one and another of the 
company in a way ‘painful and dreary 
to me,” and then how they “‘ parted in the 
howling of the north wind,” and Carlyle 
“turned back to Hoddam, to meditate on 
this strange whirlpool of a world”; and 
Irving went on his way to London and bis 
— work for salvation of souls. 
here once more he came, deposed by 
irregular procedure of his London pres- 
bytry, and called before the irregularly con- 


Gucted tribunal ef the Presbytery of Annan, 





to answer to charges of heresy. Here he 
found shelter under the old roof, when peo- 
ple no more competent to judge him or 
understand him than owls are to understand 
the spirit and majesty of an eagle pecked 
at and sentenced him to ecclesiastical dis- 
grace. From hence he went forth to 
struggle on amid thickening difficulties and 
speedily to die. 

The place grows measurelessly pathetic 
and sacred as one remembers the wonder- 
ful, sad story. 

Carlyle strongly and obviously loved 
Irving, though in his letters he spoke severe 
and often contemptuous words of him. His 
** Reminiscences” give noble utterance to 
the best side of his heart toward the old 
friend of his youth, whose place in Jane 
Welch’s affections or, at Jeast, in her life- 
companionship Carlyle bad taken. But 
Carlyle never understood Irving. It was 
impossible he should. Theaims of the two 
men were world-wide asunder. If there bas 
been in modern times a man with. the old 
apostolic fire and fervorfor the salvation of 
men and the glory of the Saviour, Irving 
wasthat man. Into whatever mistakes as 
to the time of the millennial era or of the 
tokens of its coming he was led, it is im- 
possible not to see that human souls were 
dear to him and the honor of the Master 
above all. This is as manifest io 
the lowliness as in the splendor of his 
work. It shines out quite as conspicuously 
in his house-to-house visitations of the poor 
and the wretched as in his majestic pulpit 
utterances and marvelous prayers, which 
fascinated and awed the crowds of wearied 
Loudon worshipers. He loved men. He 
followed and sought them out as lost sheep. 
He sought the honor of God and the honor 
of One who was humiliated and crucified for 
men. 

How could Carlyle understand such a 
man? One look’ in vain through the story of 
the Chelsea sage for any tokens of like love, 
like self-abandonment, like loyalty to the 
Person above ll. Wheo Irving finished 
his career, he went, it is absolutely impos- 
sible to doubt, to Heaven, as “his own 
place.” One hopes Carlyle went there also; 
but it is certainly no want of charity to 
say that the tokens of being in the right 
pathwsy were more conspicuous in the case 
of “poor, mad Irving” than of the other. 
A saint of God was Edward Irving; and 
the Scottish Church, which censured and 
deposed him, can show few more brilliant 
vr more sacred names than his, whatever 
hia errors of judgment or mistakes of 
biblical interpretation. The church where 
first he preached in stated care of souls did 
well to open its doors to the deposed minis- 
ter for funeral and for sepulcher. Long 
will it be before it can offer like sacred 
offices to one whose name will enkindle 
recollections more noble and more tender, 

HARTFORD, Conn. 


THE SUPERNATURAL ELEMENT 
IN CHRISTIANITY. 


BY PROFESSOR EZRA P. GOULD. 





Iris a significant fact that many men are 
alienated from Christianity who are in 
sympathy with its object. Mr. Emerson, 
insisting on the supremacy of the spiritual 
over the material, Matthew Arnold, with 
his axiomatic statement that conduct is 
three-fourths of life and that there isa 
power, not ourselves, that makes for 
righteousness, Herbert Spencer and his 
school, eloquently advocating altruism, are 
specimens of a large class of men who are 
working and fighting in company with 
Christianity for some of its great distinct- 
ive principles, but distrust Christianity 
itself. Another important fact is that cer- 
taia mev, in attempting tu meet and over- 
come this tendency, have singled out 
supernaturalism as the element of repug.- 
nance that causes this want of sympathy, 
and are attempting to show that itis nota 
constituent element of Christianity, and 
that the objection, therefore, lies against a 
false conception, and not against the re- 
ligion itself. ‘“Onesimus.” and ‘‘ Natural 
Religion” are recent specimens of books 
not avowedly and entirely, but by implica- 
tion and in part, in line with this tend- 
ency. There is no doubt that they have 
found a true cause of the difficulty; but 
there is, on the other hand, no doubt either 
that they canvot defend Ohristianity 
against the charge of supernaturaliam. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Christianity is primarily a history; not a 
system of truth, but an embodiment of it. 
Christ is Christianity, and Christ himself 
is a supernatural fact. His life is large 
enough to makea religion. It does consti- 
tute Christianity, and the greatinseparatle, 
incontestable fact about thut life is its con- 
nection with supernatural forces and a 
Supreme Being. 

More than any other man that ever 
lived, this man understood himself. There 
can be no doubt that he absolutely under- 
stood himself; there is no weakness or 
credulity about his mental processes and 
insight; and he tells us that he was in con- 
stant intercourse with God and that this 
was the secret of his life. And he says, 
moreover, that this supervaturalism is the 
necessary element in all true life, and that 
the hope of humanity is its recognition of 
God and union with him. In this large and 
fundamental sense supernaturalism is the 
central fact of Christianity. It says that 
you must get outside of and beyond every- 
thing else to God, in order to save humans 
ity from its wreck and enable it to live 
rightly and wisely. 

But we want to discuss this question in 
one of its details. Can we eliminate mira- 
cles from the life of Jesus? We are not 
now speaking of the doctrine of Christian- 
ity and the relation of miracle to that as a 
system of thought, but of the place of 
miracles in Christ’s life. The life consists of 
his acts and teachings. Three of the 
accounts that have come down to us give 
more of the acts than of the teaching, and 
his recorded acts are mostly miracles. How 
do we know the great characteristic things 
about Jesus—hbis love, grace, and mercy? 
What reveals to us his inmost heart and 
shows him quick in sympathy and large in 
spirit? It is no exaggeration to say that 
‘these great questions are answered for us 
by his miracles. The saying most on men’s 
lips about him is that he went about doing 
good; but this is said of his miracles. 


Now, just here is the great thing that we 
wanttosay. At least one decisive question 
in this connection is the verisimilitude of 
the miracles. Do they or do they not har- 
monize with the rest of the picture? Is it 
the same Christ that appears here and in 
the rest of the life? In the first place, it is 
very evident that we have in Christ a being 
who despises mere thaumaturgy, to do 
something merely to show his power is the 
part of ashowman; and we must all feel 
that vulgarity and display are foreign to 
him. No man who has his work to do in 
the world can turn aside to exhibit his 
strength or wisdom. He has other uses for 
them than that. And yet, in spite of its 
moral littleness, this is the common idea of 
miracles, embodied in all miraculous pre- 
tensions and all false prophets, even finding 
place in the Christian interpretation of 
Christ. InChristian apologetics miracles 
are treated as displays of divine power, in- 
tended as such to prove the truth of the 
religion of which they form a part. 
But evidently it is unworthy of God, 
or of any ove that represents him, to do 
anything for mere display. And so we 
find Christ, in a saying as much neglected 
or explained away as a large part of his 
teaching is, refusing to show the people a 
sigu—tbat is, to perform before them a 
mere work of power for a purely apologet- 
ic purpose. He would not use his power 
simply to display it; but, if man wanted 
any useful or loving work done with it, 
that is what his power is for, and there 
is no hesitancy in complying with that de- 
mand. In this respect, in this utter un- 
selfishness the life of Jesus is absolutely 
unique. No other lifeis likeit. And his 
miracles are in complete harmony with the 
rest of his acts, in being a simple and beau- 
tiful outpouring of himself for the good of 
others. 

The bearing of this on our argument 
is that his conception of miracles and 
of their use is so entirely unlike ali 
others that the Gospels in this respect can- 
not be fabrications. The men of his time 
had no such conception of miracles; his 
own disciples had not; the Church has not 
even yet grown up tothe large stature of 
Jesus’s thought about it; the thought in it- 
self is entirely worthy of Jesus and abso- 
lutely in line with the characteristic un- 
selfishness of his whole being and career; 
and so Obrist’s refusal to use miracles 






merely as signs and his persistent employ- 
ment of these supernatural forces only in 
his work of love are decisive proofs of 
the truth of the miracles, : 
But, again, the argument for the veri- 
similitude of the miracles receives decisive 
support from what the author of ‘‘ Hece 
Homo” so aptly designates and so eloquent- 
ly expounds as Christ’s self-restraint in the 
use of his miraculous power. For Christ 
represented to man the divine righteous- 
ness and the divine power, and by his 
attempt to establish righteousness he 
brought on himself the enmity and active 
opposition of sin and especially of false 
righteousness. But, in the trial of strength 
between them, Christ refused to use avy 
but spiritual forces. He made it entirely a 
conflict between truth and error, between 
righteousness and sin, and not at all be- 
tween the persons representing these prin- 
ciples and the physical forces embodied in 
them or possessed by them. His enemies 
had. no hesitancy in employing physical 
force against him; and, if Christ had chosen 
to oppose force against force, there is no 
doubt on which side the victory would 
have been. And yet he refuses to use the 
incalculable force at his command, even in 
his own defense, much less to secure the 
supremacy of histruth. With an insight 
and foresight belonging to himself alone, 
be saw that it does not help, but. bfnder 
truth to ally it with material force; and, 
hence, he suffered and was still, and em- 
ployed his supernatural power, only to 
alleviate the sufferings of others. Here, 
again, isa plan of procedure beyond his 
time, beyond all the thought of man, be- 
yood even the comprehension of his 
Church, as is shown by its entite history. 
And its embodiment in.the simple account 
of the Gospels is strovg proof that it is a 
narrative of facts. It involvesa scheme 
and principle of miraculous working that 
no one but Christ could have originated. 
No one of his followers would have in- 
vented miracles like these. . 


And we find in these characteristics of 
Christ’s miracles not only a proof of their 
genuineness, but alsoa suggestion of their 
place in the scheme of Christian thought. In 
a period of mental immaturity and incom- 
pleteness miracles, as such, considered sim- 
ply as displays of supernatural power, do 
much to create and strengthen faith in a 
religion with which they are connected, 
But men tend to outgrow this. They seek 
the proof of truth in its truthfulness, and 
not in its supernatural accompaniments. 
Men say, and there is undeniable force in 
it, that a man might walk on the water, 
perform miraculous cures, move mountains 
even, and it would not help them to believe 
that stealing was right or that the man 
who steals is a man of God. There is a 
probable connection between supernatural 
power and moral truth; but not such as to 
make error seem to be truth, nor even be a . 
permanent support to truth. And, hence, 
it is not entirely unreasonable that men find 
in miracles not a help, but a hindrance to 
belief. But when we find that Christ bim- 
self had this same view, and refused to 
perform miracles merely as signs, the ob- 
jection evidently lies not against Christian- 
ity, but against the current - conception 
of it. If Christ performed miracles, 
not to furnish this kind of proof 
of his religion, but to relieve the 
multiform wretchedness of the world, it 
does not lessen, but greatly enhances, the 
dignity and greatness of our Lord. And, in 
this view, the miracles simply take their 
place in the great ranks of that well-ordered 
and magnificent life as a part of its revela- 
tion to us of God. They are not intended 
to show us simply the divine power; but 
how that power works, with what moral 
and spiritual attributes it clothes itself. 
Men had groped along in this blind world, 
conscious of their own sin and observant 
of the great mixture of good and evil in 
Nature. They had seen beneficent rains and 
destructive storms follow each other in a 
baffling succession ; fire heat, and burn, and 
destroy; some forces of Nature produce 
and others destroy crops; and, in general, 
an unaccountable self-contradiction and 
mystery in the world. History presented 
the same problems, And so, when Obrist 
came, the great unanswered questiomwas; 
What is God, and what is his attitude to- 





ward sin? And Cbrist shows usin bis mix 
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acles the great power that is in Nature; 
pay, that is above Nature. He shows us 
that power at work, and how it works, and 
what ate its moral attributes avd its impel- 
ling motives, And the miracles of Christ 
simply take up the grest refrain of his life 
and of his death and tell us that God is 
love. In spite of all difficulties and ap- 
pearances and mysteries, we know, we 
who have beheld the divine glory in the 
face of Christ, that God is good and that 
he works beneficently. And the miracles 
of Jesus, in which we see the power of 
God actually at work, make up no incon- 
siderable part of this distinctive glory of 
his life. 
Newton, Masa, 


DUTY AND POLITICS. 
BY GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, D.D. 








Tue political situation is at once inter- 
esting and unique. The Republican Party 
never had so great a temptation or so grand 
anopportunity. During the next thirty days 
it is to make character or lose reputation. 
Like a true knight, it will show that its 
sword is at the service of honor only, or, 
like a craven, it will prove that it draws 
good steel for mereplunder. It has always 
declared that party lines are imaginary 
lines and that it regards the welfare of the 
commonwealth asso much more import- 
ant than a victory at the polls that it holds 
itself ready to vote for the higher and more 
honest policy, by whomsoever it may be 
represented. In this direction it is soon to 
be severely tried. The country will then 
discover whether it is simply pretentious or 
deeply in earnest; whether it prefers a 
party victory, won by shame and lies, to 
that royal kind of defeat which will show 
that itcan endure anything for principle 
and willtake nothing from the hand of 
fraud. The time bas come when we must 
either strike palms with shameless forgery, 
become receivers of stolen political goods, 
and thus participes criminis, or admit that, 
so far as this election is concerned, we are 
willing to forego the victory in order to re- 
pudiate rascality. 

Thirty years ago or more the Republic- 
ans accused the Democrats of being too 
corrupt to longer hold the reins of Govern- 
ment. This accusation was made in the 
most forcible way and backed by a long 
catalogue of very ugly facts. For years the 
Democrats had misused the influence of 
office and had resorted to methods which 
were morally filthy; but they were so well 
organized and drilled and were so firmly 
seated in the saddle that the Republican 
vote seemed to be little more thap a peri- 
odical protest against bribery and false- 
hood. The cry of reform, however, grew 
loud and then louder, until, at last, it was 
discovered, after a certain presidential elec- 
tion, that a disgusted people had placed 
unorganized but, as they supposed, an 
honest party in power. That party claimed 
that it had the education, the culture, and 
the higher moral sense of the community 
at its back. Mere politics, the politics of 
personal aggrandisement, were to be aban- 
doned, “and a generous, thoughtful, and 
patriotic statesmanship substituted. Ina 
word, the Republican Party set for itself 
the easy task of representing the best ele- 
ments of society. 

During the last two decades the Democrats 
bave not suffered any moral sea-change, to 
my knowledge, nor has their heart been 
renewed within them. They have neither 
seen vor acknowledged any mistakes in 
their general policy; and yet so low has 
the administration of affairs by the Repub- 
licans sunk that the Democrats are raising 
the cry of reform in their turn, and they 
ask for reinstntement in power, on the 
ground that their management, even at its 
worst, is much better than ours. They 
assert that we have nearly reformed the 
Government to death, und that, unless the 
couutry is administered with, at least, some 
little outward show of order and decency, 
we shall soon find ourselves ina bad way. 
They tell us, whether truly or not, that 
when they cheated they always did it with 
a slight blush of shame; but that when we 
cheat the blood has notendency to mount to 
the face. They even affirm that, though they 
have been acquainted with many different 
kinds of chicanery ever since they had a 
political existence, they are thoroughly 
aghast atthe new and rapidly progressive 





forms of it which we have recently devel- 
oped. It isacurious and suggestive spec- 
tacle when corruption demands the right 
to rule because reform is doubly corrupt. 


Let us look two or three facts in the face, 
and thence learn our duty. At the last 
presidential convention the fight was, of 
course, over the Chief Magistrate. He was 
everything; the rest were nothing. His 
triumph was the triumph of party ideas. So 
the right men was pamed for President; no 
one cared who became Vice-President. We 
ought to have learned, when Lincoln was 
killed, that there is always a possibility 
that the second officer may be promoted by 
death; but in America no one reckons on 
death as an element in any problem. We 
do not propose to die ourselves, and we can 
hardly conceive of any one else doing so 
foolish athing. Give us the right to name 
the incumbent of the first place, we said, 
and you may satisfy party demands or even 
party trickery by giving the second place 
to anybody you choose. General] Arthur 
was the ‘‘anybody” of the compromise, 
and no map has ever had a better oppor- 
tunity to prove himself an uncompromis- 
ing somebody. His antecedents were, at a 
casual glance, against him. Whether right- 
ly or wrongly, it was hinted that the col- 
lector of the port had too many tempta- 
tions for a person of bis financially sensi- 
tive temperament; and be was removed 
from a really responsible position, and soon 
afterward elected to the sinecure of the 
Vice-Presidency. 

The second fact to which I would call 
altention is equally suggestive. Under the 
peculiar circumstances, the nomination for 
1884 is an absolute necessity to General 
Arthur. It seems to be both natural and 
proper that he should have it, and, for one, 
I sincerely wish that he were such a man 
asthe people would delight to bonor in 
just that way. It is not agrecable to feel 
that the voters of America did not elect 
him to the position he occupies; and the 
suspicion that, if they bad been able to 
forecast the future, they would not have 
elected him to any position, is still less 
agreeable. He bas the right, then, to pur- 
chase the suffrages and good will of the 
people by a wise and honest policy, and that 
is the only way in which they can be ob- 
tained, 

That nomination will be doubly doubt- 
ful, however, unless the gubernatorial 
chair of this state is’ put imto the right 
hands, The importance of controlling that 
chair and its immense influence is easily 
seen; but, when the Administration ex- 
presses a desire (bat agiven kind of Repub- 
lican—#. ¢., one who will represent a per- 
son, rather than a party—shall be chosen 
and proceeds to throw the influence of the 
presidential office into the election, it shows 
plainly enough that General Arthur pro- 
poses to depend not on the honestly won 
good opinion of the people for his nomina- 
tion in 1884, but on his ability to manipu- 
late affairs, even in spite of the will of 
the people. To my mind, this is the most 
serious aspect of the situation and the 
most disheartening. It is the easiest thing 
in the world for General Artbur to be the 
next President of the United States if his 
administration is firm and wise. We rather 
like asecond term, and we all see that the 
man who is now Presidevt by accident 
ought to be made President by our votes, if 
he proves himself worthy of the honor. 
He has the sympathy of the whole vation 
to start with and the universal love of fair 
play; but, if he is so conscious of weukness 
that he intends to force the nomination by 
indirection and trickery, the people will 
show him that they are not easily hood- 
winked. The only sure, short, and safe road 
to 1884 is honest manliness between now 
and then; aud the shortest road to oblivion 
is through tergiversation and machinery. 
That Judge Folger is the candidate of the 
President no one doubts; that his nomina 
tion was secured by thoroughly dishonest 
means no one doubts; that every self- 
respecting map in the whole ccuntry is 
aghast at the interjection of presidential 
influence into state politics, and for reasons 
neither obscure nor commendable, no one 
doubts. 

As to President Arthur's candidate, al! 


- 


‘we can affirm is that Judge Folger is ssid 


to be a good man. Until now his name has 
been without a blemish; but recent affairs 


have attached to it a very ugly suspicion. 
No good man ever associated himself with 
more unfortunate companious and no good 
man was ever before willing to rise by such 
unworthy means. If he is elected, the 
brazen impudence which secured his nom- 
ination is, so to speak, elected at the same 
time. His election means our approval of 
methods which weabbor. We cannot help 
asking ourselves why these tricksters 
ate 80 very upxious that he should 
be our next governor. Can it be 
true that they know him better 
than we do? It is a very strange condi- 
tion of affairs. Men whom we do pot trust, 
who have exhibited a shameless dishon- 
esty, earnestly desire that Judge Folger, 
who is said to be incorruptible, shall be 
governor over them. What can it mean ? 
And Judge Folger is thoroughly acquainted 
with these men and is perfectly well aware 
of the means by which his nomination was 
secured. He is not ignorant of what will 
be expected of him, if he shall be elected’ 
and, in the face of all that, he accepts the 
nomination in a letter which consists in 
part of an apology for fraud. This is an 
astounding position for a genuinely honest 
man to find himself in. We must needs 
ask some hard questions at such a juncture. 
Do these men work for his election because 
they think he will throw them all over- 
board when he takes his seat? Do they 
spend money, lavish promises of office with 
spendtbrift lips, use desperate and despic- 
able means, simply in order to drive the 
nails into their own coffins, and because 
they know their candidate to be too upright 
to bend the cause of justice to their wishes? 
Very odd politics these. 

I do not wish to be severe, but a metaphor 
occurs to me which is too apposite to be 
neglected. When Satan chooses the incor- 
tuptibly good to administer his kingdom, 
it is either because he has gone daft or be- 
cause he has become tired of being Satan. 
So far as we know, and our experience in 
the matter is considerable, he is neither 
daft nor tired, but only crafty. When 
he sends a letter of invitation to an 
incorruptibly good man to assist him 
in some pet scheme, the incorrupt- 
ibly good man either returns a re- 
spectful message declining the ‘proffered 
honor or else lays himself open to the sus- 
picion that our estimate of him has been a 
false one. And when we, the voters of 
this commonwealth, are asked to assist 
fraud incarnate in the person of wretched 
wirepullers, in putting an incorruptible 
man into a coveted position, knowing, as 
we do, that the incarnate fraud and the in- 
corruptible man must necessarily take 
counsel together, is our duty plain or ob- 
scure? 

To my mind, the Republicans of this 
state can preserve their self-respect only by 
facing defeat. If we can win the fight by 
chicanery alone, it is better to be beaten. 
If it costs us the election to protest against 
trickery and to prove that we are not a 
party to it, we shall re-establish our repu- 
tation at none too high a price. 

New Yorx Cirv. 





THE SERVICE OF SONG. 
BY THE REV. ADDISON P. FOSTER. 





An apology for anything of a personal 
vature is always in place. This article is 
based on experience with a Suoday-evening 
service of song, in consequence of which, 
three years ago, the congregation of the 
Tabernacle, Jersey City, increased from 
three hundred to eight hundred or a thou- 
sand and has ever since held its own—a 
congregation made up largely of people 
_who never before went to church, but who 
now bave, many of them, become stated 
worshipers, some pewholders, and some 
cburchmembers. and active Christian 
workers, 

The possibility that this arlicle might be 
helpful was suggested by the fact that for 
some months letters of inquiry from differ- 
ent parts of the country have been coming 
to me, all in general tenor like the follow- 
ing: 

“Do you know that your Serviee of Song is 
the source of inspiration and encouragement 
to many a minister whois wrestling with the 
problem of the Sunday-evening service? . . 
. What I am seeking for is points, Can’t 
you find time to give mea few suggestions out 





of your experience—e, g., how do you arrange 
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the order of service, how long do you sing, aud 
what? We must reach the people.” 

Now, may I not be pardoned for making 
my reply public, in the hope that others 
may find in it something in answer to their 
own unexpressed inquiries. 

My Dear Broruer :—| am only too happy 
to write you of the “‘ Service of Song.” It 
bas already been introduced into many of 
our city churches and generally with very 
striking success. There can be little doubt 
that, with ordinary church appliances, with 
preacher and choir of average ability, and 
with a church not too conservative (ordin- 
arily the chief hindrance), it can do agreat 
work among the people in any village large 
enough for an evening service, to be at- 
tended without inconvenience. 

The points essential to success seem to 
be these: 

1. A desire to reach the people on the 
part of church, choir, and pastor, so in- 
tense as to lead them all to be willing to do 
avything legitimate or to make any sacri- 
fice of personal preferences or prejudices to 
bring mev to the house of God. We are 
to be fishers of men, and the first thing is to 
desire to catch them. 

2: This involves an evening service ar- 
ranged altogether for the sake of people 
who do not ordinarily go to church and 
who are certain to pay but a small propor- 
tion of its expense. The morning servicé 
should be sacredly used for the good of 
the church and the regular churchgoers. 
Its ‘somewhat staid and more formal 
ways are suited for the morning con- 
gregation and should not be interfered 
with. Its pulpit themes and its wor- 
ship in song and prayer may well be more 
elaborate and thoughtful than for a congre- 
gation less settled in religious babits. ‘I'he 
Sabbath school is a place of instruction and 
in no form, even as a Bible service, can 
secure a strong hold on church-neglectors; 
but the service of song fills the gap and 
completes the circle by furnishing an evan- 
gelistic service that brings in those who are 
repelled by more formal modes of worship. 

There is self-denial in the service to 
regular worshipers, because it involves 
their cheerful relinquishment of seats. The 
seats must be practically free and the 
throng of strangers be made to feel that 
they are heartily welcome, else they will 
not come. There is self-denial to the choir, 
because they must simply lead and not 
monopolize the music and because the 
music must be largely of a kind that does 
not please a cultivated musical ear. There 
is self-denial to the minister, because in this 
service he must be content to occupy a less 
prominent place than ordinarily and to 
give up those graces of oratory and pro- 
found origival researches in theology with 
whicb on other occasions he can display 
his power. 

8. A service for the people must, of 
course, be a service to attract. As we are 
fishers of men, we must bait the hook. 
Music that is good, pure, aud elevating is 
the best bait. This is an aid to worship, 
while, at the same time, it greatly interests 
old and young. For the sake of good 
music, many who care nothing for the 
truth can be induced to come. But this 
music must not be a performance. A 
sacred concert, were such a thing legit- 
imate, would soon wear out: It must be 
strictly worshipful. To this end it is ex- 
ceedingly desirable that all the congrega- 
tion be encouraged to sing. The music 
should be of so simple a character that the 
people can sing. A large volunteer choir 
is a great aid-in securing congregational 
singing. Indeed, it may be doubted 
if the best success can be attained without 
such a choir. A quartette alone is likely to 
injure the service, but with a large chorus 
choir is a great help and may advantage- 
ously render some choice music by itself. 

But not only the music, the preaching as 
well should be made attractive. Itis too 
much to hope that for the class of people 
we wish to reach, careless as they are about 
religion, the sermon should “draw.” But 
it can certainly, without the least sacrifice 
of propriety or spirituality, be so con- 
structed and delivered as not to drive peo- 
ple away. Iv fact, church-neglectors: soon 
come, after a taste of the preaching, wisely 
adapted to their needs, to enjoy and to seek 
it. 





The service should be throughout absolute. 
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ly informal, “Btiff and churchly ways will 
kill it. It should not be undignified, but 
it must not be staid and precise. These 
outsiders have a horror of cant. They are 
not used to being tied down to formalities, 
and grow restive under the more quiet, 
slow, and exact methods which ordinarily 
characterize public worship. The church, 
in reaching these people, must catch the 
spirit of the age, which is anything but 
courtly, An easy, off-hand, familiar 
way in the pulpit and choir-box and among 
the ushers is aure to please. It is a great 
thing to secure a homelike feeling among 
these timid visitors to the house of God. It 
is said that they will go to religious services 
in public halls and theaters, but avoid our 
cburches, This is not true; but it is true 
that they are a little afraid of churches, be- 
cause Of traditional stories of aristocratic 
exclusiveness, dim religious light, high art 
singing, and sleepy sermons. When once 
they find out that there is nothing stiff, but 
everything is warm and suony about God’s 
house, they will be glad to come. 

To secure this informality, certain little 
matters, seemingly insignificant, are impor- 
taut. For example, the hymns should 
never be read and sbould be announced 
as briefly as possible. It is almost essential 
that the preacher dispense entirely with 
manuscript. His miscellaneous audience 
need the eye and are restive under the form- 
ality of a written discourse, It is also 
far better for them and him that he get the 
barricade of a pulpit out of the way and 
stand free on the platform, and so talk famil- 
iarly to the congregation. He need not 
feur either to make an off-hand remark or 
introduce a homely illustration, which 
would be deemed inappropriate in a more 
formal service. 

For the same purpose, everything must 

be vivacious, Heavy music will not be ap- 
preciaited. Slow movements in song are, 
as a rule, an injury to the service. The 
sermon should be bright, well interspersed 
with anecdote and illustration, Dr. Tal. 
mage regards dullness as a cardinal sin in 
the pulpit, and he is certainly right so far as 
the pulpit has to do with church-neglectors, 
It is not safe to protract the service unduly; 
but..es length is to be measured by. the 
weariness it produces, not by the actual 
lapse of time, if the service be broken up 
by constant change, un hour and a half will 
not seem long. To secure variety, it is well 
to sing, ordinarily, only two stanzas of a 
bymo, Thirty minutes is long enough for 
the sermon. The prayers should be very 
brief, Scripture reading consisting of only 
half a dozen verses, and the whole service 
should be made to move with saap and 
energy. 

Remembering the character of the con- 
gregation, we should be sure to make every 
thing simple and plain. The music must be 
of a popular character. The people have 
not a cultivated ear and cannot appreciate 
artistic music. They understand simple bal- 
lad music, that appeals to the heart; stirring 
martial airs, that quicken the pulse; and 
tender and subduing strains, that bring 
tears to the eyes, We can provide such 
music in no way so well as with the Gospel 
hymns used by Moody and*Sankey. The 
full set of four books furnishes a sufficient 
variety and from them should be taken the 
majority of the pieces sung. As, however, 
there are cultivated people in the congre- 
gation and musical people in the choir, 
whose needs should be consulted, place 
should be found in the service for some 
choice artistic music, to be rendered as 
solos or choir pieces. But, in the main, 
let the congregation sing and give them 
such music—no matter what you may 
think of it from a musical standpoint—as 
they are able to appreciate. Choristers 
sometimes sneer at Moody and Sankey 
music; but the people do not. 

As to preaching, it cannot be too care- 
fully adapted to the comprehension of the 
congregation, Itmust be simple, There 
is av amazing ignorance outside of regular 
churchgoers as to the very alphabet of re: 
ligion, A fullness of statement is de! 
manded in this service, which would be out 
of place elsewhere. It is impossible to 
hold the interest where people do not know 
what we are talking about, and, therefore, 
we must, use the simplest language avd 
amplify aud illustrate where everything 






4. But, of course, a service which seeks 

only to attract is worthless. _We want no 

buffoonery or sensationalism. These 

things would bring the crowd, but would 

do no good. The whole influence of the 

service must be helpful, It should sim 

to train people to habits of churchgoing, 

to thoughtfulness in religious matters, and 

should win them to Christ. Now, it is a 

blessed thing that men are permanently 

attracted to the house of God only by the 

hunger of the soul. Curiosity or mere 

entertainment may lead them for awhile; 

but the one is soon satisfied and the other 

soon palls. The great attraction of the 

service of song must be that it feeds the 

soul and satisfies men’s craving for wor- 

ship. So I would say of both music and 

sermon. They must be direct, earnest, and 

practical, The singing should be such as 

to make men thoughtful and give them 

heavealy aspirations. You are fortunate 

if, to say the least, your chief singers have 

the spirit of Sankey and Bliss and Stebbins, 

that of consecration to the Master's service. 

So the sermon, as you understand so well, 

should go straight to the mark. No one 

knows quicker than the miscellaneous 

evening congregation, most of them young 

and, therefore, critica], and none of them 

oppressed with a sense of the sanctity of 

God’s house, whether a minister be preach- 

ing against time or because he has a message 

that burns in bis soul. 

Now, to secure these ends, my church has 

adopted the following order for evening 

service; 

1. Opening Piece. Choir, 7:30. 

2. Gospel Hymn. 

8. Gospel Hymn. 

4. Scripture Reading. 

5. Gospel Hymn. 

6. Gospel Hymn. 

7. Prayer. 

8. Piece by Choir, or Solo, or Quartette. 

9. Gospel Hymn. 

10. Gospel Hymn, 8. 

11. Notices. 

12. Offering and Solo. 

18. Gospel Hymn (all standing). 

14. Sermon. 8:15. 

15. Prayer. 

16. Gospel Hymn (all standing). 

17. Benediction. 8 :55. 

18. Gospel Hymn, sung by choir as the people 
go out. 

After all who desire have withdrawn 

19, After-Meeting, spent in song, prayer, test- 
imony, and closing at 9 :15. 

We modify this order slightly during the 
Summer by beginning at 7:45 and closing 
at9. Lalways watch the clock, and drop 
out one or more hymns, as the time re- 
quires. 

If I have not given all the information 
you desire, I shall be happy to answer any 
questions you may please to ask. If you 
introduce the service in your church, I 
shall be glad to be informed of the fact and 
of its subsequent results, 

Iznser Crry, N. J. 
RR 
TYPES OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM 
IN MEXICO. 


BY THE REV. ROLLO OGDEN. 


In Mexico the nineteenth century fol- 
lows the fifteenth. No other country, un- 
less it is Japan, can offer a parallel to the 
way things are going here, The new jos- 
tles the old. The electric light shines upon 
the Aztec Calendar Stone and telephone 
wires graze the cathedral, The stokers on 
the locomotives wear the same brilliant 
serapes that Cortes and Yturbide saw. The 
waters from the spring of Malinche supply 
a lager-bier factory. 

Things ecclesiastical cannot escape. The 
driest of old church wine-skins are swell- 
ing with the new viotage,. The great re- 
ligious organization, which boasts of idep- 
tity in all the ages, and whose pride is that 
it learns nothing, is in the midst of a fer- 
ment from’ which it cannot emerge unal.-| 
tered. “It does not iu all parts of the coun- 
try show the same front. There is as much 
difference between the highest type of 
Catholicism and the lowest in Mexico as 
there is between the highest in the United’ 
States and the highest in Mexico, and that 
isa vast difference,, It is proper, then, to 
speak of the types of Romanism in this 
country. 

1. Starting with the thing of most im- 
portance and inquiring what are the gen- 
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working out here, the thing that strikes 
ove most isthe wide range through which 
these typesrun. It is because they have 
not been able to believe that such di- 
verse developments could exist in the 
bosom of one church that travelers have 
given such conflicting accounts of the re- 
ligious conditien of Mexico. Having one 
type thrust sharply upon their attention, 
they have leveled all with it. Taking the 
word of one class of observers, we should 
conclude that the communicants of the 
Catholic Church in Mexico were examples 
of the most groveling superstition and ma- 
terialistic religion. Beyond doubt, there is 
such an element and it is a large one. 
Nine-tenths of the country’s population is 
made up of atolid Indians, lethargic in 
spirit, docile under oppression, the very 
stuff for such wholesale conversions as the 
Church made. The bulk of the Roman 
Catholic “‘ faithful” are to be found in this 
class. Probably all of Roman Catholic 
murderous fanaticism is to be found in it. 
It is a superstitious class. It is practically 
idolatrous. I met an old blind man in one 
of the regions where Protestant work has 
reached, and he brought out a rough bone 
carving, the “‘ Holy Child.” For that he 
had paid the-priest $18 and $2 a year for 
the blessing which was to perpctuate its 
miraculous qualities. He us. to pray to 
bis idol. He used to beseech it for the gift 
of sight. ‘“ Yet, how could it grant me 
that,” said the old map, grimly, ‘‘ when it 
can’t see itself?” This is the class that 
deifies the priesthood. These are the men 
who know no conscience save the whim of 
a priest. Itis the shame of the Church that 
this class has been its ward for three hun- 
dred years, and is, if anything, worse for 
the relation. Even now, what the Church 
does to educate, it is done in. self-defense 
and grudgingly, and her panderings to its 
superstitions more than balance all. This 
class is immoral, lawless, and dangerous. 
They are the drag on the wheels of Mexican 
progress, Still they are indefinitely im- 
provable. Witness Juarez, Mexico’s first 
statesman, a full-blooded Indian. 


But there is another large element, a mid- 
dle-class element, with some smattering of 
knowledge, some aspirations toward better 
things, yet with a large conservatism in re- 
ligion, as in everything else. They are the 
ones who are on termsof good fellowship 
with the priests; they do not fear them at 
all; they do not reverence them much; 


. they find it to their advantage to make alli- 


ance with them, and so they do it; they 
tolerate their vices, good-naturedly listen 
to their advice, joke with them in the 
streets, make fun of their superstitions, and 
yet are pretty faithful supporters of the 
Church. When this class meets a vigorous 
Protestantism, it respects it, seems to feel a 
sort of fatalistic conviction that it will pre- 
vail, desires it for its own children, but: 
lazily considers it out of the question for 
itself. The members of this class are the 
ones who give color to the charge of insin- 
cerity so often brought against the laity of 
the Mexican Catholic Church. 80 they are 
insincere, but they scarcely know what 
sincerity is. The moral fiber has been so 
eaten out of them by their training that 
the convenient has come to bea synonym 
of the right. 

Then we come to the most intelligent 
class of all the indifferentists, the free- 
thinkers, the no-religionists. Yet they are 
Catholics? not all, but many. Some cut 
loose from the Church and scorn it; the 
majority stay in and scornit. They go to 
church with their wives and daughters on 
great feast days, to see their friends mar- 
ried, to have their children baptized. They 
despise the priests, they loathe the Church. 
Yet they stay in. These are they who give 
occasion to the charge of open skepticism 
in the Church. It is little other than that. 
Yet they pass for Catholics. . 

What has been said of the last two types 
should be understood of men. The women, 
both of the middle and upper classes, are 
nearly all devout and devoted. This is be- 
cause they really belong to the lowest class 
in all but manner and dress and wealth. 
Graded by knowledge, by mental develop- 
ment, nearly all Mexican women are in one 
class—the lowest. 

2, Turning from people to priest, we find 
as wide a rangeof types. Beginning low- 
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country villages. They are densely ignor- 
ant. An intelligent Catholic in the town of 
Z——, State of Hidalgo, convinced himself 
that his priest did not know how to read, 
by the simple process of timing his gabble 
as he went through the Gospel for the day, 
and finding that, were the selection long or 
short, it was finished in the same space of 
time. They are self-indulgent and rapa- 
cious. In districts where wages average 
thirty cents a day a baptism costs, when 
cheapest, one dollar and twelve cents; and 
@ marriage, also when cheapest, ten dollars. 
They are, as a class, gamblers and cock- 
fighters. The parish priest of Vera Cruz 
was the winner of a fourth part of the 
$100,000 prize in the lottery of the 5th of 
May. They do their work perfunctorily. 
They practically abandon the ficlds where 
there is no money to be made. In the State 
of Michoacan I saw a fertile valley in the 
top of the mountains, nine miles long by 
three wide, containing a population of two 
thousand, although no towns, where there 
is not and never has*een a Catholic Church 
or resident priest (the nearest church being 
twenty-one miles distant) and where the 
people are the veriest heathen. They are 
fanatical and intolerant. Nearly all the 
successful attempts to murder Protestants 
have been at their instigation, in the small 
villages. They make up the bulk of the 
priesthood. 

The city padres offer more diversity. 
There is the rich and money-loving priest. 
The principal stockholder in one of the 
through railroads, the owner of a large 
hotel in Mexico and large interests in real 
estate is a priest, who walks up and down 
in front of his bouse, pattering his pater- 
nosters and upbraiding his debtors all in 
the samebreath. The richest manin Toluca 
is the cura, who is now, at his own expense, 
building a cathedral, with the promise, it 
is well understood, of a bishoprie at its con- 
clusion. There is the congenial society 
priest, with his bits of useful knowledge and 
aptitude at gossip, the pet of the Indies and 
their favorite at the confessional. Then there 
are many who do not disgrace their name; 
active in benevolence, doing what they can 
to make good the banished, tender offices of 
the nuns, beloved of the poor, finding their 
reward in self-denial, carrying a real gos- 
pel of comfort to the people. To the honor 
of human nature be it affirmed that the 
Catholic Church in Mexico has not been 
able, with all iis degradation, to make such 
types of character impossible in its min- 
isters. 

8. The anti-Catholic legislation of Mexico 
being what it is, the varying attitude of the 
Church as regards these laws furnish a 
theme for instructive remark. In the cen- 
ters of population the laws are enforced. 
Where the hand of the government is ready 
clenched to strike the priest obeys. But 
in the country, away from the danger of 
swift and accurate information and speedy 
arrest, the case is different. The forbidden 
public processions flaunt forth openly, the 
enjoined civil marriage is made light of. 
The Archbishop of Morelia recently offered 
to violate the law, and marry a man with- 
out the requisite anterior civil marriage, for 
the “ dispensing” sum of $400. The minor 
officials, in league with the priests or 
through fear of them, wink at their lawless- 
ness, The jefe politico of a town in the 
State of Hidaljo made return to the govern- 
ment that the Church laws had been rigor- 
ously enforced during Lent, when the fact 
was that a Protestant missionary, speaking 
to an audience in the public square, was 
compelled to desist by the nolse and in- 
sults of a passing religious procession, in 
which the jefe politico himself prominently 
figured. The general feeling among the 
priesthood seems to be that these laws are 
to be obeyed when it 1s necessary, and 
broken when they can be, until the time 
for there repeal comes. The national laws 
guaravtee the fullest protection to Protest. 
ants, yet there is one state, that of Guer- 
rero, where these laws cannot be enforced 
and where Protestant missions cannot 
openly enter. An honorable exception is 
worthy of note. The Bishop of Tamau- 
lipas, in @ recent pastoral, urges the bigh 
importance and bioding force of the laws 
of reform. Perhaps his being ina border 
state has something to do with it. 


4. As the last point of observation, take 
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service. In a thing so near the essential 
constitution of a Church we might expect a 
good degree of uniformity; but we find 
the widest variety. Inthe most fashion- 
able church in Mexico City, Santa Brigida, 
one scarcely sees an image ora painting 
and one hears a sermon at least every Sun- 
day. Go two miles out, into one of the 
barriers, Santa Auita, and you find a little 
church filled with the most horrible carv- 
ings and repulsive paintings. I saw one 
town in Michoscan (small, to be sure, but 
no smaller than many in the United States 
which boast of two Protestant Churches) 
whose religious privileges consisted in the 
Opening of the church once a year, that 
“the priest might say mass and baptize chil- 
dren. In the city churches daily mags is 
the rule. Still does the church tolerate 
absurdities of superstition in ils public 
service to win the lowest classes. In the 
city here we bave one church, called the 
‘*‘Ohurch of the Lord of the Rebozo.” 
Why it is so called I can find from none of 
the Catholics 1 have asked, and what 
was the significance of their grand 
day of ceremony, last Spring, I cannot 
say. I could only see that several 
young girls, draped in  bright-colored 
rebozos, had a prominent part ip the pro- 
ceedings around the altar and that the 
street was crowded with devout Indians; 
but uo one seemed to know what it was all 
about. In one of the suburbs of the city 
there is a chapel, to which the Indians 
bring their auimals in great droves on St. 
Anthony’s Day, in order to have them 
blessed by the priest, insured against all 
accidents, made fruitful and profitable, 
From such mummeries Catholic Church 
services range allthe way up to what is 
essentially and formally Christian. I shall 
never forget a Lenten sermon which I 
heard from a priest in this city, addressed 
toan audience of three hundred, all men, 
who had thronged to hear him, because of 
his reputation for evangelical preaching. 
Matthew Heary’s handling of the parable 
of the Prodigal Son is bardly more simple 
and feeling than was this Catholic priest. 
Not ap allusion to Church or Father. The 
ouly authority, the Bible; the only aim, the 
good of souls. 

I prefer to leave the facts to speak for 
themselves; to leave comment for others. 
If 1 did not believe that the errors of Ro- 
man Catholicism iu Mexico areas deadly 
in their practical effect as those of heathen- 
ism, I would not be here as a Protestant 
missionary. If I did not believe that there 
was much that was Christian in that 
Church, I should not be a missionary apy- 
where. I should despair of the Christian 
religion. 

Mexico City, Mexico, 


LIBER AMORIS. 
OLD AND YOUNG. 








BY R, H. STODDARD. 





Waat does she think of me? I ask myself, 
Who am not ignorant What I think of her. 
She thinks I am too old and she too young, 
(Bhe Spring, | Autumn) or thinks not at all. 
It may be, must be, for she sendswo word 


That words of mine have reached her. Be 
it so. 

If of herself she does not love me—well. 

She need not fear that I shall sue to her— 

1 am too old for that, and she too young: 

But youth like hers (dear youth!) and age like 
mine— 


Did not old Goethe love the young Bettina, 
And did not young Bettina love old Goethe? 
New York Crry. 





NEWMAN SMYTH ON CHRISTIAN 
PERFECTION. 


BY THE REV. R. H. HOWARD. 


Uron the occasion of Dr. Newman 
Smyth’s late examination, preparatory to 
his installation over the Center Congrega- 
tional Churcb, New Haven, Ct., as report- 
ed in Tar INDEPENDENT, he was asked by 
the moderator of the Council], Dr. Todd: 
‘*How far is it possible for a man to be- 
come sanctified in this life?” 

** Not near so far as some people think.” 

“You do not look upon perfection as an 
actuality?” 

** T look upon tt as a humbug.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, will you or some one 
else please inform the 1eaders of Tue In- 
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DEPENDENT just what was the animus 
and significance of this little colloquy? It 
cannot be denied that the question pro- 
pounded tothe candidate, as above stated, 
was important—was, in fact, one of vital 
importance. Yea, isit not the whole end 
of the Gospel to perfect mep in Christian 
or Bible holiness? (See II Cor. vii, 1; also 
Col. i, 28; iv, 12.) Under the circumstances, 
the suspicion not unvaturally arises as to 
whether this aforesaid question was really 
asked io good faith. If it was, then why 
wasit not so answered? Is it not quite 
likely that the distinguished candidate, 
divining the motive of the questioner to be 
not, indeed, an ingenyous, sincere desire to 
obtain information as to his views on the 
subject, but something else, quite ulterior to 
this, framed his answer accordingly? But, 
if so, then pray what was all this but 
solemn trifling, an unseemly bandying 
of ‘‘idle words’’? 

As just intimated, clearly, no interroga- 
tory intended to elicit the candidate’s views 
relative to any matter of Christian doc- 
trine could have been more pertinent, 
under the circumstances, than the one 
under consideration: ‘‘ What do you pro- 
pose to teach and preach to this people as to 
the duty and privilege of Christians being 
wholly sanctified in this life? This, prac- 
tically, was, the question: ‘‘ Will you en- 
join it upon the members of your flock to 
be saints indeed, ‘ to do justly, love mercy, 
and keep themselves unspotied from the 
world’?” Now, will the preacher, re- 
minded, perhaps, of I Thess. v, 28, wisely 
and earnestly respond to this question that 
it will be his humble, earnest endeavor to 
encourage his people to be sanctified; not, 
indeed, in part, simply, but ‘‘ wholly” so? 
No. He does not believe that Christians 
can be nearly so holy or sanctified as some 
people think. ‘‘ You do not look upon 
perfection, then, as an actuality?” Will 
this learned doctor of divinity, who is 
about to be recognized and set apart as a 
teacher in Israel, to be recothmended by 
his brethren to one of the most time-hon- 
ored and influential pulpits of the country 
—will he, duly affected with a sense of 
the gravity at once of the question 
itself and of the occasion, and hav- 
ing the solemn words of the Lord Jesus 
in bis thought, give answer to this interro- 
gatory that we are exhorted by one having 
the very highest authority to be quite 
perfect,even asour Father in Heaven is 
perfect? No, indeed. Rather, on this 
most august occasion, when, if ever, there 
should have been seriousness aod when, if 
ever, we wanted clear thought and correct 
teaching on this important subject, we are 
flippantly informed by the learned candi- 
date that, in his judgment, this whole 
matter of Christian perfection isa ‘‘ hum- 
bug.” And the moderator modestly de- 
clines further to press the question. 

The matters with which this memorable 
installing council were called more espe- 
cially to wrestle may have been of some im- 
portance, yet, being mostly of a specula- 
tive nature, they were of trifling moment, 
compared with this great ‘‘central idea of 
Christianity,” thus so cavilierly disposed of, 
the power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ to 
save from sin and to perfect believers in 
holiness. A humbug forsooth! 

Did Paul so esteem the Christian’s privi- 
lege when (Romans viii, 2) he declared that 
**the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death”? or John, who (I John |, 7) assures 
us that “if we walk in the light, as he is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with 
another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son cleanseth us from all sin”? Had the 
latter worthy been, on examination at New 
Haven, as a eavndidate for Orthodox ecclesi- 
astical recognition, do you imagine that, in 
response to the query as to whether that 
completeness in Christ, or fullness of God, 
known as perfect love or Christian perfec- 
tion, might be an actuality in the believer's 


swered ‘‘Humbug”? Would he not have, 
rather, most fervently responded: ‘‘If we 
confess our sins, doubtless God will be faith- 
ful and just to forgive us-our sins and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness” (1 John 
i, 9); saving, indeed, even to the uttermost 
all them that come unto God through Jesus 
Christ? 

” SAXONVILLE, Mass. 





experience, he would have sneeringly an-. 
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LETTERS TO MUSIC STUDENTS. 


HOW TO-GET A MUSICAL ENGAGE- 
MENT. 


BY EUGENE THAYER, 
Oncanist Ov FIFTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
New Yor. 

Havre finished the letters to my Jittle 
musical friend, it occurs to me to write one 
ortwotosome musical friends not so very 
little, and the subjects I shall choose are: 

(a.) How to get a musical engagement. 

(0.) How to study in Europe. 

(c.) How to succeed in the profession. 
This letter has more or less direct refer- 
ence to the everlasting bread-and-butter 
question. I have in my life received several 
bundreds of letters, of which the followivg 
may serve as a specimen: 

“ JONESVILLE, 1800 anD Frozs To DEATH. 

“* Dear Sir: 

“T have studied music for some time and 
spent considerable money and labor, and I 
would now like to get some of it back again, 
especially the money. I have played the cabi- 
net organ in our church for two years, and I 
want now to come to New York and study 
with you and get one of the big churches to 
play in Sundays. I can’t play pedals and have 
never played a real church organ (I mean a 
pipe organ); but, if you can get me a situation 
whicb will pay my expenses, I will come down 
and study for awhile, until! can learn to fill 
such a place. I cannot come unless you get 
the place first, for I have no money to study 
with. Please answer, although Ido not en- 
close a stamp for postage, 

“Yours, respectfully, 
“J. Jonns. 





Boz 99. 
*P. 8.—I will come just as soon as you get 
the position. g.5.” 


Now this delightful proposition has but 
two objections, as farasIcan see. First, 
the man wants me to write him a letter for 
his benefit, and yet Jam to furnish all the 
expense, besides the trouble and time needed 
to write said letter. That Woks to me a 
trifle selfish. He evidently thinks that city 
people can pay their bills by working for 
nothing and paying, not only their own, 
but tbe expenses of earnest, aspiring young 
selfs in the country. May we all live 
to see the day.- But, Mr., it won’t work 
very well yet, owing to the dilatory work 
of Gabriel. You should send not only one 
stamp, to pay the postage, but two, to cover 
the expense of paper and envelope, as well 
as the postage. If you were to accidentally 
put in a five-dollar bill, for your consulta- 
tion and advice (you would not expecta 
doctor to give you a lot of advice for noth- 
ing), I will guarantee that you would get a 
full and detailed reply. Otherwise, you will 
get a brief and courteous answer (if stamp 
is enclosed) which will not go into particu- 
lars as far as you might wish. 

Please remember that life is short and 
thata public man cannot waste half his 
time in guiding your life. He probably 
needs most of his time and certainly all of 
his brains in steering his own ship. 

Now about this situation business. 
First, do you understand the English lan- 
guage? Second, did you read over your 
letter to see what it really means? Let me 
translate it for you. This is the thing in 
plain English: 

“Dear Sir: 

“TI bave studied music in a very limited 
way and really know very little about it. 
Nevertheless, I want to go to one of the 
largest cities in the world, where the greatest 
men fn the profession are gathered, and com- 
pete with them and get just as good a salary 
asthey do. I said that I don’t know much 
about music yet; but, if you will get some- 
body to pay me one of the large salaries, 1 will 
go._to work and learn how to fill the situa- 
tion. That is, I want them to pay 
me not for what I can do at present, 
but what [ think I am going to do by and 
by. You see my reason for this pre- 
posterous proposition is that I haven’t had 
the money so far to learn asI ought; and 60, 
if you can get somebody to pay me a first-rate 
salary for a seventh-rate man, he will thep 
have a chance to pay my expenses, while I am 
giving everybody chronic otalgia in return for 
my kindness in allowing him to pay my bills. 
As [ have never found anybody foolish enough 
to accept this one-sided arrangement, I take it 
for granted that most ofthe people in your 
city don’t know any better than to seize this 
great opportunity. Please write soon and tell 
me which church it will be and give me a full 
description of the organ and the kind of 
service. Yours, ete., i 

“J, Jomms, 
t 


4 





we 


[October 26, 1882, 








“ P. 8.—If you can’t get « church position, J 
would be willing to teach in a college. Is 
Yale or Harvard vacant now? How much do 
they pay? Yours, ete., 

“3.5.” 

’ Now, my aspiring young friend, there 
are a great many fools in the world; but 
none foolish enough to accept your ridicu- 
lous proposal. Are you #0 stupid that you 
cannot see that nobody is going to pay you 
for what you do not possess? What you 
“‘are going ” to do is one thing; what you 
can already do is another. If you come 
down to New York, will you put up at a 
hotel which is going to be erected “‘ year 
after next”? Willyou pay fora dinner that 
is “ going to be couked” some time? The 
wheat not yet raised nor the ox yet born 
which will furnish the roust beef? With- 
out multiplying illustrations, I think I here 
your reply: No. That is precisely the an- 
swer you and I will get to the above prop- 
osition. If you have a first-rate article to 
sell, people will buy it at once, at a fair 
price. They won’t buy it before you can 
deliver the goods. d 

Having tried to show you briefly how 
you cannot do it, let’ me now endeavor to 
show you the true and only way to reach 
the object of your ambition. 

First, you must do your study before- 
hand.. “‘ But,” I hear you cry, in alarm, “I 
can’t do that, because I haven’t the money. 
If you will get me a place that will farnish 
the money, I can and will doitthen. You 
see I need the money to start with.” Now, 
that answer seems fair enough; but the 
world wasn’t built on that principle. My 
first inclivation is to say that I am very 
sorry for you; but I am not sorry at all, for 
reasons I will give later on. Perhaps 
I can make this clearest to you by relating 
the case of a man I have known for nearly 
forty years. He bas been a successful 
public man in our art of music, winning 
honors, applause, and money, not only in 
the New World, but as well in the Old one. 
When he was a boy, his father wasa very 
wealthy man. At the age of fifteen, when he 
was just ready to go to college and enjoy 
all the advantages that wealth would 
bring, some rascally people defrauded his 
father out of pretty nearly all the money 
he bad. The young lad was at ovce thrown 
upon the world, without money, without 
friends, without a spark of experience, 
and, worst of all, without health. He had 
nothing left except the same idea he has 
in his head to-day—viz.: ‘‘ Deo volente, I 
am going to make a mark io the art of 
music.” Money was first needed. He had 
none. What did hedo? He went to work 
and earned a hundred dollars. As soon as 
earned, it was invested in the best instruc- 
tion then obtainable. When gone, he re- 
peated the dose. His industry was soon 
recognized, and, from playing a ‘‘ melo- 
deov,” at $52 a year (dollar per Sab- 
bath!), he soon rose to the best posi- 
tion in the city, at $300 per apnum. 
He was not, however, satisfied with 
this; but kept on investing his money 
as fast as he could get it. He was 
pretty soon called to Boston, at a 
salary of $1,100 a year, and when the 
“Toauguration of the Great Organ” in 
Boston Music Hall took place he was 
selected as one of the six distinguished per- 
formers of that notable occasion. 


By and by he wanted to go to Europe, to 
study. As usual, there was no money. 
Simply on the strength of his industry and 
what he had already achieved (he had no 
‘‘seourity ” to offer) he was able to borrow 
$2,700, which was an amount sufficient to 
enable him to carry out his projects in full. 
But I need not go on, further than to say 
that he now plays at one of the largest 
churches in New York; has the best salary 
in the city; and, judging from the number 
of his eminent pupils, is the most success- 
ful teacher in the land. 

Do you not see by this time how to solve 
that money question? Get some first, then 
apply it. Then get some more, and repeat 
the operation. Make yourself worth having, 
first, and then somebody will want you. 
You may be perfectly sure that they will 
not want you until you are worth having. 
By the way, do you want anything until 
you think it is worth having? I will ven- 
ture the guess that you don’t. You cannot 
sella barrel of flour ora bag of potatoes 
which you havn't got; neither will you be 












able-to sell. Knowledge which yotido pot 
possess, You may tell-them you are “ going 
to” bave it; but your hair will all fall 
out before they will listen to such absurd 
business propositions as that. 


details of getting an artistic education; that 
is, where to go, the expense, etc. “‘ The Lord 
helps those who call upon him”; 
“ Lord does not lend money or make timid 
people a present of a barrel of govern- 
ment bonds. 


aod worldly means. 
and succeed. Or staod back and grumble 
ata fate of your own devising, while the 
other fellows go abead and win all the 
prizes. 
first half labor, last part leisure.” Take 
your choice. 


DEPENDENT asks some questions about 
Unitarianism, to which, in courtesy, seme 
answer should be given. 


of religion isits fruit, the actual moral and 
beneficent results that it achieves, where 
does Unitarianism appear?” And you re- 
mark that: 
the condition of the masses of degraded, 
ignorant, and suffering humanity than al- 
most uny denomivation that could be | ¢ 
named.” 

always been foremost in every noble charity, 
even inthe religious education of the “ de- 
graded suffering and ignorant’? 
missions in New England, under Dr. 
dence, Lowell, Portland, and other cities 


some cities almost entirely supporting these 
city missions and the other great local 


heathen in our own country, while our 


laboring to enlighten and benefit the heathen 


the lost?” 
only aim seems to be to convert people to 


few Orthodox churchmembers assist in the 


“friends seem to be, and thié unséctarfan 


» Bouth is the very thing that robs us of 


eDrihodoex.churches.” 


[October 26, 1883. 
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A WORD FROM A UNITARIAN. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


In av editorial of October 5th Tae In- 








1. You ask “If the true test of a system 


**Tt has done less to improve 


But is this so? Have not the Unitarians | ' 


were the first, for instance, to institute city 
Tuckerman; avd to-day in Boston, Provi- 


they do more than any other church, in 


charities. Thus they take care of the 
Orthodox friends, with a zeal which we 
would not say one word to belittle, are 


ia foreign lands. 

2. You ask: “‘ Why should not the Uni- 
tarians be engaged in hunting and saving 
And you complain that our 


Unitarianism. 

But we reply that, in proportion to our 
numbers asa Church, we do as much'as any 
other Church to seek and save the lost, 
though we make less public talk about it 
and seldom attempt to proselyte. In our 
city missionary work, for instance, there is 
absolutely no effort made to Unitarianize 
the neglected classes. Our only aim is to 
Christianize them, and this work, though 
sustained almost wholly by Unitarian 
money aod labor, is so undenominational 
that, as I bave personal knowledge, not a 


Sunday-schools and many of the neglected 
families whom these missions care for 
finally connect themselves with Orthodox 
churches. 

8. You ask: ‘‘ Where are its institutions 
in the South for the moral and mental help 
of the Freedmen?” 

We can point to Miss Bradley’s school, at 
Wilmington, N. C., which is entirely sup- 
ported by one Unitarian lady, who insists 
that it shall be altogether unsectarian in 
pbame and in fact; to the very large gifts 


made by Unitarians to the Hampton School, | ple, 


as can be verified by consulting the books 
* of the ‘treasurer of the school; and to many 
gifts to Howard University and vatious 
Otthodox schools and to the African 
Methodist Church. We are not anxious to 
have separate sectarian “institutions” for 
the help of the Freedmen, as our Orthodox } 


character Of the Unitarian giving to the 


crédit for generosity in this direction.” We 
do not boast, however, of what’ we have 
‘dobe;.we> ought to: do more; but we have 
Mot entirely neglected this duty. ae 

4. You accuse tis of" active hostiiny to 





But you are curiously mistaken: Qut 





only preachers who indulge in controversial 
preaching pow area very few recent con- 
verts, who give an erroneous impression of 
the real spirit of the denomination. In a 
wide acquaintance with our parishes, I 
In my next I will tell you more about the | have seldom known of any hostile feeliog 
toward Orthodox churches, except where it 
shas been provoked by attacks upon us. Uni- 
tarians have always been singularly averse 
to controversy and to proselyting. They like 
to live in peace with their neighbors. Our 
His help comes only in far | laity contribute lavishly for any philanthro- 
gre@ler distress than you bave ever seen. | pies and for such-unsectarian religion as the 
Natural and material success, worldly suc- 
cess. must come through natural material | great deal to help Orthodox enterprises. A 
friend, who has been well acquainted in the 
Methodist and Congregationalist bodies, 
says that Unitarians are more generous, 
pecuniarily, toward every good cause of 
“First balf easy, last part hard; | charity and religion than Methodists and 
Congregationalists; but Unitarians are shy 
of anything that may even be mistaken for 
propagandism. And, therefore, while they 
give hundreds of thousands for other pur- 
poses, they raise only thirty-five thousand 
dollars yearly for their only dénominational 
missionary organization. 


city missionary work; they even give a 


in university towns. 


one of these missionary churches in a 
college town (in Brunswick, Me.), andI 
know intimately the ministers of the other 
similar churches; and I can say that these 
churches simply take care of the students 
who are already in sympatby with us, just 
as the Episcopalian Church in Brunswick 


and on this account receives denomina- 


support a church; and, therefore, the de- 
nomination must help. In my own min- 
They | istry I was scrupulous to do nothing and 
to permit nothing that could be called 
proselyting, even by the most unfriendly; 
avd I enjoyed the most cordial relations 
with the pastors and people of the other 
churches. 


which I have the charge of now, in behalf 
of the denomination, our aim (as you will 
see by my speech before the recent Na- 
tional Conference) is to save those whom 
the Orthodox Churches cannot influence 
from “the shallow skepticism and the 
sordid materialism that will otherwise con- 
trol the field.” And I have been fellow- 
shiped in the most friendly way by the 
clergy of all the other Protestant denomin- 
ations in New Orleans, who donot, appar- 
ently, suspect me of any “hostility” to 
their churches. 


be righteous is simply to abandon evil 
habits,” 


generation and conversion. 
Hampshire statement of belief, which is 
now generally accepted in our churches. 


our Unitarian preaching as a work of 
“negation.” From Chaoning’s time, it 
has always been a grand affirmation of 
positive truth and in the New Hampshire 
statement you can see how affirmative it is. 
Of course, our affirmations involve a dis- 
sent from Orthodox forms of belief, just 
as any affirmation of Protestantism in- 
volves a negation of Romanist doctrines, 
and the very name Protestant is “ nega-~ 
tive.” Would it be fair for a Romanist, for 
this reason, to insist that Protestantism is 
only a negation? 


gospel for ‘‘ the cultured” only. 


pretend to no "‘culture.” 
plain men and women, conscientious and 
religious, who ioterpret Christianity differ- 
ently from their orthodox neighbors. To 
these Unitarians religion is not at all a 
question of culture. 


gies asso many different dialects of the 


common Christian speech, like the pente- 
pedestal tongues, in which nearly every man 


voices the spiritual truth of the common 





5. You complain of proselyting efforts 


But I have myself been the minister of 


akes care of the Episcopalian students, 


ional aid. Students cannot pay much to 


In the missionary work in the Southwest, 


6. You say that the Unitarian “way to 


Not so. We Unitarians believe in re- 
See the New 


And itis certainly not just to speak of 


7. You intimate that Unitarianism is a 


But the great majority of Unitarian peo 
especially in our country parishes, can 
They are simply 


We regard the different Christian theolo- 


was unintelligible to his neighbor, but all 
were inbreathed by the same Holy Ghost. 
If we Unitarians think that» our dialect 


Gospel better thau any other, why should 
we not commend it to eur neighbors and 
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perfeetions of the other @ialects? This may 
be done in the friendliest way and lead to 
mutual benefit. 

But, after all, we are willing to concede 
that the Orthodox dialect of Christianity 
meets the genuine spiritual needs of most 
Protestants, cultured or uncultured (just 
as the Romanist dialect meets the needs of 
many other millions of Christians), because 
it presents spiritual truth in a more con- 
crete form than the Unitarian dialect does, 
and thus makes the truth seem more real to 
the mapy who must apprehend truth con- 
cretely, if they are to grasp it all. A Uni- 
tarian sees clearly the law of Divine Retri- 
bution, for instance, as a principle, as a law 
that is constantly operating in buman life. 
But his orthodox neighbor cannot see this 
so clearly, and must, therefore, apprehend 
this truth by the vivid picture conceptions 
of a judgment day and alocal hell. And 
just because this way of presenting Chris- 
tian truth is the only way to reach effective- 
ly the natives of ‘‘ Fiji, Madagascar, and 
New Guinea’ (whom you regret that we 
have never tried to Unitarianize) we rejoice 
in the devotion of our Orthodox friends to 


this work. 
Orthodox and Romanist Christianity still 


have their mission; and so too our Unitarian 
Christianity (besides its unsectarian philan- 
thropy and its more practical and spiritual 
idea of religion, emphasizing the right 
spirit and life as more important than cere- 
mony and creed) has this peculiar mission— 
namely, to teach Christian truth to minds 
who need to have that truth presented in 
the form of laws and principles, rather than 
in picture conceptions, that satisfy the im- 
agination and emotions, rather than the in- 
telligence. Evil, for instance, is as terrible 
a reality tothem, without the picture no- 
tion of a Devil, as it could be with that no- 
tion; and it can be more intelligently 
studied, they think, and be dealt with more 
successfully when apprehended in its real 
nature. This class of minds is small, and, 
therefore, Unitarians are a minority; butit 
is an increasing class, drawing many 
thinds whom Orthodoxy can no longer in- 
fluence, and who must be Christianized, if 
at all, by the reasonable and spiritual pre- 
sentation of religion which Unitarianism 
claims to be. 

And, because we Unitarians are now 
waking up to our duty in this respect, we 
are called “bigoted” and ‘‘ sectarian.” 
How happy our Orthodox friends would 
be if we Unitarians would only go to sleep 
again and leave our part of the- Lord’s 
vineyard to the brambles and the briars! 
That would be unsectarian and liberal in 
us! But, really, we are pot ‘‘ sectarian” or 
‘‘illiberal”; for we build up no_ sect 
fences and ‘we gladly fellowship all Chrie- 
tian people. We simply wish to attend 
more faithfully than heretofore to our own 
proper work. 

“Therefore, seeing we have this minis- 
try, we faint not.” 

Bostom, Mass. 
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Sanitary, 


THE HEALTH VALUE OF SICKNESS 
AND STORM. 


Natoure is on our side in the limitation of 
the causes of disease. Wonderful is the 
pliability snd power of adjustment by which 
all the penalties of our mistakes are not col- 
lected against us. While the law is carried 
- out it is often so done as to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the law-breakers. If, at last, the 
body succumbs to the infliction and sickness 
occurs, itis beautiful to see how often it thus 
becomes s sanitary blessing. The person is 
laid aside for rest and for recreation, and so is 
recreated by the disability. The cessation of 
locomotion, the recumbent posture, the forced 
suspénsion of activity has renovated many a 
manand woman. As we have met with or 
practiced upon these chronic invalids, we bave 
many atime wished they could get respect- 
ably sick, aud so have it out in a good, round 
turn of appfeciable bed-ridden  sick- 
ness. ‘There is really some sense in that 








fit of sickness. It is not so mich that 
the déctor’s medicine “stirs up the bile?’ 
and sets all the emunctories at bard work; but 
organs and parts'of the system get rested from 
the Inflictions which some routine of habit bas 
pat upon them, and im their time of delivyer- 
‘atiée they succeed in such restoration as en- 
ables ttiem to retain an attitude of resistance, 





even point out what we think to be the im- 





|. tary condition really was and to know what 
,ergprs they have been committing, and won 


old fdéa of befng- cured up by a good. 


der that they had not before been impressed 
into reform, and many a life bas thus been 
lengthened by a prostration well nigh mortal. 
While the pastor may seek to bave spiritual 
advantage from such baltings, the physician 
and patient should together consult as to the 
bealtb lessons taught and secure advantage 
thus both to body and soul. 

Notless marked are general advantages out- 
side of the individual which often accrue as 
the result of disasters. We do notatall know 
what the world would do without the March 
winds and the autumnal) rains and many other 
demonstrations in the world about us, which 
at the time seem excessive or severe. 

The great sea and all the water-courses need 
that also the upper waters should be broken 
up and poured out powerfully over the earth. 
The ocean of air every Gay about isa mighty 
deep; but it is when the winds sweep up 
and down the land that we are sure that disin- 
fection is being accomplished with a purifying 
and life-prolonging aweep. 

A great September storm has -recently 
turned some parts of the world upside down, 
and stirred, especially, the people of New 
York and Philadelphia and the outlying dis- 
trict just between, 

We have joined in the lament of individuals 
and of county freeholders and must bear our 
part of the taxation; but in many a spot it 
was wonderful to see how diseases changed 
and how nuisances were removed. We knew 
of an officer under appointment to inspect 
certain alleged evils. Within three days in- 
telligence came as follows: ‘‘Tbat series of 
pools which we asked you to see, because our 
county has this year been eo prostrated by 
malaria, are now filled, and sickness seems to 
have vanished, as it does with afrost.’’ Those 
miserable sheds of brewers’ cattle, which 
have polluted our town all this Sum- 
mer, have floated off into the marsh 
and the stench bas ceased, Reports come to 
us of many a mill-pond or ice-pond washed 
away. One board of health at once issued no- 
tice to all concerned to seek to adjudicate with 
mill-owners against the rebuilding of dame in 
certain localities, and to see to it that where 
they are rebuilt a few inches in hight is not 
added, so as to cause a greater overflow of ad- 
jacent lands, In one city, where outside 
closets are located along a brook, the odorless 
excavating apparatus, vot patented, carried 
off buildings and contents in a flood ; and so 
city after city, as well as some i)l-kept country 
town or private residences, have had a wash- 
out anda bath and the genial sun of Autumo 
looks down upon a cleaner earth. Were it not 
for these winds and storws, that go up and 
down the earth as the mighty scavengers of 
Nature, we know of no way in which the ac- 
cumulated filth would find conveyance and 
neutralization. These benefits of sickness 
and of storm are not to be lost sight of in our 
trial over the losses, for there are very many 
compensations. Besides, there are many less- 
onus which the sanitarian may study with advan- 
tage. The water-flush and the air-flush need 
often to be applied where no other means are 
available. The surface cleansing answers a 
purpose that often prevents pollution of the 
soil. We are to apply some of these means of 
washing, of airing, of ventilating, and of sur- 
face-collection, and tirus to seck to have pure 
air and pure ground, which go so very far to- 


ward securing good health. 
—_ 


Line Arts. 


THE ART SEASON. 


Tux Art Season, if one may judge from the 
dates upon which the Fall Exhibitions open, 
will be under way fully a month earlier then 
usual, It promises to be a remarkable exbi- 
bition, both in, the sumber and quality of 
pictures, Unless all signs fail, New York has 
never bad such a season. The Academy, which 
is just about to open its doors to the public, 
bas been offered ap uvusually large number of 
good works. A study of the Exhibition will 
probably show that the management has prof- 
ited by the annual castigation which the press 
bas given itfor the last three or four years 
Those whe ought to know sey that it has 
placed a remarkably good collection on the 
walls of the pretty-pretty building in Twenty- 
Third Street. 

There is no need of mediocrity in the Acad- 
emy exbibitions, When there is mediocrity, 
itis the fault of the management, rather than 
of the artists. Nearly 1,000 pictures liave been 
offered for the Fall Exhibition and it should 
certainly be possible to select three or four 
hundred good ones from the number; but the 
principle of selection, as exercised fn the Acad- 
emy, has always been a peculigr one; andit is 
impossible to say what may or may not be 
dove. Itis sefeto say that some of the old 
academicians, however badly they may paint, 














Men. often thus come to see what their insani- 


will be represented, and their works placed 











on the line, while the better work of many a 


man who has no N. A. after his neme will be 
left out in the cold or, what is perhaps worse, 
accepted and skyed. The hanging committee 
bas some familiar names on it—some that are 
far too familiar. It is not likely that the tradi- 
tions of the Academy will suffer greatly. The 
courtly and gentle president of the Academy 
is now in Europe; but it is a comfort to know 
that he will be represented in the Exhfbition. 
The secretary of the Academy, T. Addison 
Richards, has been a busy men of late fn pre- 
paring for this exhibition ; but has found time 
to paint three pictures, in his usual vigorous 
and dashing style, which will sustain, aye, 
more than sustaip bis well-earned reputation 
asa versatile and typical Academician. 

The Fall Exhibition bas brought many 
an artist back who would like to bave lingered 
in the country through the Autumn changes. 
It is safe to say that there will be fewer than 
usual of autumnal ecenes painted this year. 

Among the artists who are back again, no 
one bas brought richer barvest from bis Sum. 
mer’s work than M. F. H. De Haas, who has 
been studying the rugged coast scenery about 
Marblehead, Mass, Mr. Schucbardt has been 
spending the Summer at Long Branch. Artbur 
Parton has been spending the Summer in the 
Navesink Valley. J. G. Brown bas also been in 
the same oeighborbood. 

Of the men of the New School, W. M. Chase 
is, perbaps, as strong a man as any and during 
the Summer be bas not been idle. Another 
journey to Spain bas furnished him with much 
material that he will know how to make the 
most of. He will not be a contributor to the 
Autumn Exbibition; but laterin the season 
will unpack his portfolios, and by the time of 
the American Artists’ Exhibition will have 
some noble work to show. Robert Blam has, 
also, been to Spain and bas made many 
studies. His “Spanish Water-Carriers,” by 
which he will be represented in the Academy, 
is one of the best pictures be has ever painted. 
What we may expect from the other artists 
in the way of subjects may be surmised from 
a knowledge of where they have spent the 
months of out-door etudy. Gilbert Gaul bas 
been exploring the historic battle-flelds of the 
Bouth ; Joseph Lyman has tried island life at 
Nantucket and the Isle of Shoals; Mr. Blash- 
field spent the Summer in Rhode Island. 
Carroll Beckwith will be more Parisian than 
ever, having paid a visit to the ateliers of his 
old masters, Easthampton, L. L, bas had a 
large colony of artists and Bolton Jones bas 
been one of them. Bruce Crane has been in 
Europe, doing good work, of course ; that goes 
without saying. A. A. Anderson has been in 
Paris. M. De Forest Bolmer bas found much 
that has been helpfulto bim along the Jersey 
Coast and on the shores of Long Island Sound, 
8. J. Guy bas been aloog the Hudson and on 
Long Island. Wm. H. Beard has been at 
Middletown, Conn., F. Dielman has been to 
Nantucket, and Jobn La Farge to Newport. 
Neariy all these gentlemen are contributors to 
the Academy Exhibition. 

—_—E—E—— ——- 

One of the most enterprising and use. 
ful of our art clubs is the Charcoal Club, 
which, though of recent origin, promises to 
come into very geveral notice before the Win- 
ter shall have passed over. It already pum- 
bers some of the strongest names in ite mem- 
bership, and ite alm, which is much the same 
as that of the famous Paint and Clay Club of 
Boston, is certain of fulfillment, if one may 
judge by the enthusiasm and zeal of its mem- 
bers. Mr. Geo. R, Halm was the originator 
of the Club end to his well-directed efforts 
much of its success is due, Its receptions, at 
the studio of Mare Gambier, in Fourteenth 
Street, are full of interest and the work that 
the Club has done is in every way admirable. 


.... Franklin Simmons, the American sculp- 
tor, now in Rome, bas nearly completed the 
statue of Oliver P. Morton, Indiana's “‘ War 
Governor,”’ on which be has long been en- 
gaged. The figure is about eight feet bigh 
and represents Mr. Morton in the act of speak- 
ing. Mr. Simmons has also recently modeled 
a statue of Medusa, showing ber at the mo- 
ment when first she sees the incipient trans- 
formation of her locks, and the pained, sbrink- 
ing expression graven by the artist upon her 
face is described as singularly trotbful and 
lifelike. 
twice copied in marble, one copy being des- 
tined for London and the other for this country. 

...- Speaking of Geo. R. Halm is to speak 
of an artist who has more of the verve of 
the Parisian draughtsman than any man 
among us. There is a grace and dash to 
bis work that is exceedingly charming. His 
designs for dinner and tea cards and bis fllue- 
trations for stories place bim in the rank of 
the famous limners, Very fortunate is that 
excellent paper, The Agriculturist, to secure bis 
services. It*comes out every month, like a 
Fifth Avenue belle, in a new dress. Its No. 
vember cover is as graceful as can be and its 
December cover will have the story of the sea 
son told in ite design. 


The figure is life-sized and will be. 





THE 


Prorgsson Moper has the credit in various 
quarters for"the statement that for a distance 
of 800 miles along the delta of the Mississippi 
ten distinct forest growths have succeeded 
each other, each being separated from the 
other by a layer of mad. By examining the 
annual or supposed annual growths of wood, 
the age of these several) forest growths is esti- 
mated at 10,000 years, or 100,000 years for the 
ten growths, without reckoning the age of the 
layers of mud. “ Such evidence” as to the an- 
tiquity of the earth, Professor Mudge is re- 
porte®to have said, “would be received in 
any court of law assound and satisfactory.” 
Perbaps so, for very remarkable evidence of 
this character is often received; but there 
have been «a number of instances recently 
brought forward to sbow that cypress trees, 
whose histories are known, live but little over 
200 years, asarule, although there are occa- 
sional instances of long life. The famous 
ones of Chapultepec, well known to those 
familiar with the life of Cortez, are believed to 
be still standing ; but no one would venture a 
thousand years on these, to say nothing of ten. 
Others besides Prof. Mudge have made similar 
statements ; but the more critical desire better 
proof as tothe age of the world. It may be 
as old ae stated, it probably is; but it is a gain 
to science to show that tbe cypress {llustration 
does not prove it. 


-.+»Prof. Orton, of Columbus, now state 
geologist of Ohio, succeeding Prof. Newber- 
ry, read a paper at the Montreal meeting of 
the American Association, defining the source 
of the bituminous matter in the Devo- 
nian avd Lower Carboniferous shales. This 
stratum is the probable source of the petro- 
leur of Western Pennsylvania and New York. 
Microscopic examinations revealed the pres- 
sence of numerous yellow transparent discs, 
up to one hundredth of an inch in diameter, 
apparently of resinous composition. He re- 
fers them to the spore-canes of Lycopodiace- 
ous plants. Similar objects have been found 
by Prineipal Dawson, at Kettlepoint, Lake 
Huron, and described as the Sporangites Hu- 
vonensis, Both these authors suggest that 
these spores may have given rise to petro- 
leum. It will also be remembered that the 
Grahamite of West Virginia and the Albertite 
of New Brunswick are decidedly resinous, as 
proved by Wurtz; and, hence, may bave been 
derived from these Sporangites. Professor 
Huxley, several years since, advocated a sim- 
flar view as to the origin of the ordinary Eng- 
lish bituminous coal, The same may be true 
of other coals, 

--»-Bome attention {s being drawn to the 
fact that Duchesne, a French author, pub- 
lished, in 1766, a work in which doctrines such 
as Darwin’s were faintly shadowed. Duchesne 
sald ‘“‘a genealogical order is the only one 
Nature indicates, the only one which satisfies 
the mind. Every other is arbitrary and void of 
ideas.”” But ft seems to be true that much of 
the novelty of a fact depends on the manner 
in which it is presented. The fact could not 
have strongly impressed Duchesne, or we 
should bave heard more.of it. What was but 
a mere glimmer to him wasa bright light in 
Darwin’s eye. There is scarcely anything 
which has been made clear by some author 
that bas not been faintly outlined by some one 


previous. The bending of the glandular hairs 
in Drosera rotundifolia and the effort of the 
leaf to retain the captive insect are all nar- 
rated in Erasmus Darwin’s “ Botanic Garden”’ ; 
but, so far as we can gather from the grand- 
son’s work on this plant, three-quarters of a 
century later, he seemeato bave wholly over- 
looked bis grandfather's observations. 


...-Tontefeis, Hackel, and others question 
the conclusions of Darwin, Hildebrand, Del- 
pine, and Lubbock in regard to the necessity 
for insect fertilization of flowers, by observing 
that, on high mountain regions, colored flow- 
ers abound and seed freely, and yet insects 
adapted to cross-fertilizing agency are scarce. 
Charles Museet, referring to these objections, 
remarks that he has resided at Grenoble, which 
is 8,000 meters above the sea, many years, and 
he finds that at 2,300 meters representatives 
of all the natural orders may be found, espe- 
cially lepidepters, dipterm, and hymen- 
opterm, and that the species of nectar lovin 
insects bear the same proportion to species on 
flowers there as they do elsewhere. He de- 
duces the principle from bis observations that, 
apparently, the mumber of nectar-loving in- 
sects is in exact proportion to their favorite 
flowers. 

..+ Am items already given in the ‘‘Science "’ 
columns of Tam IwpEPrznxpznt note has been 
made ofthe great degree of cold seeds have 
endured without tnjury. Grain which had 
been exposed to the full vigor of the weatber 
during some ofthe Arctic expeditions have 
been found to w when brought 
temperate A. H+ as well as if thay bed sonar 

recent! 


sdded to this knowledge by experimenting 
men’ 

with Spanish chestnu to ait 

produced ¢old to 110° below and wh 
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Personalities. 


A Lorpon paper says that the Mabarajab 
Dhbuleep Singh has signified bis intention to 
sontest Whitby at the next general election. 
The Prince, who is well known and highly 
esteemed by all classes in Whitby, was asked 
to oppose Mr. W. H. Gladstone, the eldest son 
of the premier; but was obliged to decline the 
invitation, for the reason that he was not then 
prepared. Now, however, the Prince is deter- 
mined to be in good time. The Mabarajab 
rented for several years Malgrave Castle, Lord 
Normenby’s seat near Whitby. He is about 
forty-six and has an allowance of $125,000 
year from the British Indian Government, bat 
bas been much embarrassed of late years, by 
reason of bis expensive style of living. 





-+++Pasquale Farale, of Naples, bequeathed 
to Queen Victoria an unpublished opera, ‘‘to 
be performed for the benefit of the poor of 
London,” and $3,600 for the purpose of grant- 
ing yearly forever three marriage portions of 
$00 each for three poor girls of London be. 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, who 
are to be chosen by lot. The double bequest 
has been made known tothe Government of 
London through the regular channels of form- 
ality and the tortuous official course of get- 
ting possession of the treasures has begun. 
Meantime the English press has shown a dis- 
position to make light of this benefaction. 


«+»-New Orleans is to have the honor of 
being the first city ip the Union to erect a 
monument to a woman. The person to be 
thus bonored is Margaret Houghery, the re- 
cently deceased benefactress of the orpban 
asylum of that city. 


.++-Mrs. Maxwell, the novelist, better known 
as Miss M. E. Braddon, ts just passing the 
prime of life and enjoys the most vigorous, 
robust health. She lives ina fine house, near 
London, and is fond of driving a team of 
spirited chestaout horses. 


--.»The wife of the notorious Tichborne 
claimant and two children are inmates of a 
workhouse at Southampton, England. She 
still persists in calling herself ‘Lady Tich- 
borne’ and her name stands as such on the 
workhouse register. 

..»-The London World, speaking of Mr. 
Gladstone’s matchless powers of casuistry, re- 
marke that Englishmen are, in their way, as 
proud of the “hair splitter of Hawarden” as 
the Americans were of the ‘ rail-splitter of 
Lilinols.”’ 


..+ The Honorable James G. Blaine bas con- 
tributed fifty dollars to the fund for a monu- 
ment te the late Senator Benjamin H. Hill. 
This is said to be the first subscsiption to the 
fund from any prominent public man in the 
North, 


.-+»When the Empress of Germany travels 
daring the Summer, ber railway carriage is 
protected against the heat in a very ingenious 
manner. Its roof is covered with a layer of 
turf, which is watered frequently during the 
day. 


.-.-8lr Bamue] Wilson is about to place « 
stained glass window in the north aisle of 
Hughenden Church in commemoration of the 
Queen’s escape when McLean fred at her, last 
Mareh. ; 


....The stlver wedding of the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Germany will take place on 
the twenty-fifth of January next and great 
preparations are being made to celebrate the 
event. 


...-Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, recently 
celebrated his eighty-first birthday and the 
thirty-first anniversary of his condemnation to 
death as a traitor. 


...-Mr. Knight, the new Lord Mayor of 
London, began life asa warehouse porter in 
the city of which he is now the chief magis- 
trate. 


....Judge Heres, of Nevada, sends bis 
juries to a cellar for cousultation, where they 
must either freeze or agree upon a verdict. 


...-General Sir Garnet Wolseley is a foe to 
war correspondents of newspapers. He calls 
them ‘‘ newly-invented curses to armies.”’ 

.---Robert H. Early, the last remaining 
brother of General Jubal A. Early, died in Mie 
sourt, a few days ago. 

..»-Frederick Douglass is in poor bealth, 
He lives quietly at home and avoids exertion 
and excitement. 

-s+e“* Garfield” fe now the name of at least 
twenty-one post-office towns im the United 
States. 


.... The Shab of Persia is expected to visit 
the Russian Court et St. Petersburg in Janu- 
ary. 

++. The wife of Wagner, the great compoe- 
er, is a daughter of the Abbé Liszt. i 











School and College. 


Tus gift of John F. Slater, of Norwich, 
Conn., of $1,000,000 for the educational benefit 
of the freedmen of the South, is now in charge 
of the trustees of the fund, which is incor- 
porated under the laws of New York State. 
Ex-President Hayes is the president of the 
board and its other members are Chief-Justice 
Waite, William E. Dodge, the Rev. Phillipe 
Brooks, Danie] C. Gilman, John A. Stewart, 
Alfred H. Colquitt, Morris K. Jesup, James P. 
Boyce, and William A. Slater. At a ; 
meeting of the board, held tn this city, it was 
unanimously decided to enlist in their service, 
if possible, as general agent, a well-known 
Georgian, Rev. A. G. Haygood, D.D., president 
of Emory College, at Oxford. This gentleman 
was not a candidate for the place and it is not 
ascertained that he will accept it; but be was 
so favorably known to Governor Colquitt, of 
Georgia, Dr. Boyce, of Kentucky, Hon. W. E. 
Dodge, of New York, and ex-President Hayes 
—all members of the board—that his seleetion 
was unapimous. Much interest bas been shown 
in the question of bis aceeptance, for he is so 
devoted to the college, of which he is the head, 
that he recently declined a call to become one 
of the bishops in the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureb, South. He is represented by those 
who are acquainted with him to be s man of 
vigor, good sense, varied experience, power to 
influence men, and sound philanthropy. The 
Slater trustees, in addition to the choice of an 
agent, have begunto indicate not exactly their 
policy, but their tendency toward a policy inthe 
administration of their work. They propose 
to act through existing institutions for the 
benefit of individuals who shall receive aid 
enough to encourage them, but not enough to 
spoil them. No funds will be available for 
several months, probably not till the next 
school year begins. 


...- Rey. A. Zabriskie Gray, who is shortly to 
assume his duties as president of Racine Col- 
lege, Wisconsin, is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity and of the General Theological Sem- 
inary of New York City, and is now the rector 
of 8t. Philip’s Protestant Episcopal church, 
Garrison’s Landing, N. He has been a con- 
tributor to many religious periodicals and is 
considered to be one of the ablest among the 
younger clergy of the Episcopal Church. He 
is forty years of age and unmarried. 


+eee The inauguration of the University of 
Lund, Sweden, was celebrated on Sept. 28th, 
with great pomp. After the consecration by 
the bishop of the dlocese, King Oscar déliv- 
ered a highly poetical and powerful address. 
Ta the historical festive procession, which fol 
lowed, 480 students took part, half of them 
being on horseback. The pageant, much of 
which represenjed the period of Gustavus 
Adolphus, was great success and was wit- 
neseed by thousands of spectators. 


eoeeThe seventh session of Johns Hopkins 
University was opened with seventy new stu- 
dents. President Gilman, in bis opening re- 
marks, referring to the great prosperity of the 
institution, said that there are now 186 stu- 
dents in the University and that of the 449 
who have been graduated from it, 110 are in- 
structors and professors in other colleges and 
universities. Dr. William B. Carpenter, the 
eminent physiologist of England, was present 
and spoke to the students. 


-++.The country schools of Maine sre not, 
ass rule, open more than three or four months 
in the year. Some of the districts are defi- 
cient in pupils. In one county there are dis- 
triete where the average attendance at school 
was only five scholars. There is a district near 
Augusta where forty years age the average 
attendance was fifty ; now it is but ten. 


....Dr, Pasey’s death adds another to the 
vacant professorships at Oxford. The chair 
ef Hebrew in itself has only a stipend of £40 
a year; but it carries a canqnry of Christ 
Chureb slong with it, worth £1,250. 


--.-A movement is on foot in Boston to 
establish anew educational paper, te be en- 
titled The American Teacher. A number of 
prominent educational names are to be seen in 
the list of ita shareholders, 


«++. The question of co-ed ucation is under dis- 
cussion by the authorities of the University of 
Pennsylvania, end it is thought that some form 
of co-education will soon be adopted in that 
institution. 


++--Up to. September 26th 128 students bad 
applied for admission to the literary depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan. 

.--sThe freshman class at Harvard is the 


largest in the history of the institution. It 
contains upward of 200 members. 












Biblical Research, 
SAUL AND PAUL 


Tux use of the names Saul and Paul for the 
perseeutor and apostle bas offered an object 
for various speculations, each commentator 
endeavoring to determine the time at which 
and the reason for which the name Paul was 
assigned, including in this latter point the 
origin and meaning of the word Paul itself. 
In the “*Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft ind 
kirchliches Leben,” 1882, number 5, pp. 235—258, 
Dr. K. W. Otto gives a review of the discus- 
sions bearing upon thie question. 

Some declare, as did Drusius and Grotius, 
that Paul was simply the Hellenized form of 
Saul and that the apostle preferred the latter, as 
more familiar to the Gentiles. Kuinoel went 
so far as to suppose that the family of Sergius 
Paulus (Acts xiii, 6), not being familiar with the 
name Saul, vamed the apostle “Paul.” A 
larger number own, as did Origen and Calvin, 
that the names are distinct and declare that the 
apostle had both names before he was converted 
either aceording to Jewish custom, as Solomon 
vs. Jedidiab, Zedekiah vs. Joachim, Matthew 
vs. Levi, or, as Jew and Roman in one, inas- 
much as the parents had added the name Paul 
in order to distinguish his birthright as a 
Roman citizen. The name, as before, comes 
into special use when he takes up his Gentile 
mission vocation. 

Still more general is the opinion, which 
both Jerome and Augustine at times com- 
mended, that the name Paul was assumed 
after the conversion of Sergius Paulus, Acts 
xiii, either to please the proconsul or to pre- 
serve the memory of so distinguished a con- 
quest over heathendom. 

Such are the external grounds offered 
for the pame Paul. Many prefer to find a 
reason for it in the change of nature ex- 
perienced by Saul at conversion; and these 
lay weight upon the appellative meaning 
of the name. Jerome, assuming the Latin 
signification, thinks that Saul, the persecutor, 
chose to call himself “the little,” as the least 
of the apostles. Bengel combined a number 
of views in thinking tbat Saul had had also 
the name OP (‘‘little’’), and that he called 
himself Paul as a-ranslation of OP, and in 
allusion to Sergius Paulus, now spiritually re- 
lated to him, and not without regard to the 
facts that the name was better known to the 
Gentiles and that it corresponded to the stat- 
ure of the apostle. Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
avd Theodoret regarded the name as bestowed 
by God, as Abram had been called Abraham, 
and Jacob Israel. 

Upon this Dr. Otto turns to the passage 
(Acts xiil, 9) ZaiAog dé, 6 nae Maidoc, rAgoveic 
mvetyarog dyiov x, t, 2, (“and Saul, who also 
{is called] Paul, filled with the Holy Ghost,” 
ete.) at and after which the name Paul 
isused. These words give us no clew to the 
time at which the name Paul was given. 
As for the assumption that both names 
were given at birth, it may be remarked: 
first, that it has not been proved that the Jews 
were accustomed to give a child two names at 
circumcision ; and, second, that it has not been 
proved that it was permissible for them to 
take the names, or one of them, from the 
heathen world if the Jewish child happened 
to be a Roman citizen, especially since such a 
name would contrast so oddly with the act by 
which the child was sealed into the covenant 
with Jehovah. Such a catering to heathenism 
would be least likely of al] in the case of 
parents who provided for their son the very 
straightest edueation as a Jew. Besides, if 
both names had been given at birth, it would 
be very odd for Luke to mention this cireum- 
stance in such a manner as he does at Acts 
xili, 9. 

Hence, Dr. Otte prefers the opinion 
that the name Paul was of later origin. He 
does not, however, agree that this name is a 
mere Hellenizing of Saul, for ZavAoc. (Saulos) 
is already Hellenized from ZaobA (Saoul) (Acts 
ix, 4, 17), and it did not need to be Hellenized 
or Romanized again. The name, therefore, 
must be an érixAnow, a surname. The notion 
that it was added because of the conversion 
of Sergius Paulus is unworthy of the apostle, 
60 that we are at once directed to some inter- 
nal reason for the name. Acts xiit, 9 refers 
us to the time, and, therefore, the new 
name does not refer to the conversion of 
Paul. The supposition that it points 
to the persecator as an humble apostle 
(I Cor. xv, 9) searcely seems probable, not only 
because the constant expression of “ un- 
worthiness ”’ would not be likely to be im- 
pressed upon the name of the person, but also 
because there would be no reason for seeking 
a Latin name. It is not certain thafPaul knew 

Latin. His‘ancestral Hebrew should certainly 
offer a name for him. Hesychius explained 
“Paul” as “ wonderful or elect counselor’ 


(IlatAog Savpacric 4 ixdextéc, couBovdoc), fol 















xdp to be wonderful, mbp, to separate, Ssp, to 
judge, Niphal to counsel. Of these meanings 
Otto prefers ixAexréc, “elect.” Paul was 
“ehosen” by God’s grace, chosen to be an 
apostle to the heathen, and now he bas not 
only converted heathen, but he has, also, with 
the full dignity of an apostle, confronted the 
soreerer, Elymas, and has pronounced upon 
bim the judgment of God, the blindness that at 
once overtakes him (Acts xiii, 11). The name 
once given, it becomes the seal of his life. 


Music. 


Tam Italian opera, under the management 
of Colonel Maplesow, for practically the 
late “Her Majesty’s Opers Company” must 
now be thus designated, opened success- 
fully ite season at the Academy last week with 
“T Puritani.” The Academy has received a 
most desirable freshening up of its interior 
decorations during the Summer months and a 
rich and beautiful crimson curtain has taken 
the place of its threadbare green predecessor. 
Tbe audience upon Monday evening, though 
by no means crowded, included most of the 
names long since familiar in the city’s fashion- 
able circles, as wellas upon the subscription 
list, and the applause when Mme. Valerga and 
Signori Ravelli and Galassi successively ap- 
peared was long and enthusiastic. Mme. Laura 
Zagury, who was heard this evening as Zivira, 
“though not strictly a debutante, may be classed 
as such, so long Is it since she has been heard 
in New York. Mme. Zagury has a resonant, 
light voice, of considerable compass, one 
entirely under ber control, very pleasant in 
quality, and trained to an enviable flexibility. 
Her method is, for the most part, artistic, and 
she has what many much better singers have 
not—plenty of style. She sings admirably 
such passages as ‘Son vergin vezzosa,’’ but 
her deficiencies in dramatic and sentimental 
expression and an entire want of vocal breadth 
were to be remarked in all the more serious 
and less florid portions of Bellini’s work. In 
at least two of the important ensembles she 
was dramatically and musically insignificant. 
Her acting was conscientious and without any 
traces of constraint. Signor Ravelli has, as 
we had expected, improved delightfully, even 
upon last season’s improvements. Signor 
Galassi, though suffering from hoarseness 
(which eulmingted duriog the latter part of 
the evening in thaf rarest of accidents to this 
great singer—a broken note), threw into many 
time-worn phrases that fire and power which 
have come to be assoelated with whatever he 
undertakes. No singer on the stage to-day 
surpasses him; few can be said to approach 
him. Signor Galassi’s voice seems, besides, to 
have increased, if possible, in beauty since 
last Spring and his method is as classical and 
faultless as ever. Mme Valerga, also, sang the 
minor role falling to her with judgment and 
taste. The orchestra and chorus proved thor- 
oughly satisfactory in the light demands laid 
upon them during the evening, and a deserved 
welcome was given to Signor Arditi on his 
taking the conductor’s seat, from which we 
should now scarcely know how to permit his 
absence. For Wednesday evening was an- 
nounced the appearance of the new tenor, 
Signor Mierzwinski, in Rossini’s ‘‘ Guglielmo 
Tell;” and for Friday evening was set the 
début of Mile. Savio, in ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia,” 
which fine old work has been long uvheard in 
this city. 








...-The sale ofseats for the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society’s season progresses at the 
Academy this week. The deepest interest 
is expressed in view of the presentation of the 
scenes from “ Parsifal’’ announced by our 
symphonic organizations. The first hedring 
of any of the music from Wagner’s great work 
will be on Friday afternoon, November 84, at 
the first rehearsal of the Symphony Society, 
when the Finale to the first act will be per- 
formed from M8. A new comic opera 
from the pen of Mr. Benjamin E. Wolff, a 
Boston playwright and composer of repute, 
will be presented in that city during the Win- 
ter. Its plot is somewhat of the Gilbert order, 
turning upon the relations of labor and capita! 
in a highly amusing manner, and the music of 
the little work is warmly praised by several 
well-known musicians, who have inspected 
it. Cincinnati bas already resolved to hold 
in May another music festival of not less 
important dimensions than those of last 
Spring’s enterprise. A mass by Cherubini 
(stated as hitherto unperformed), Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, scenes from “ Parsifal,’’ 
Handel’s “Israel ‘in Egypt,” and Gounod’s 
“ Redemption” will be performed, under Mr. 
‘Theodore Thomas’s conducting. The first 
really important event in light opera in New 
York will be the production of “Rip Van 
Winkle,” a comic opera, music by Robert Plan- 
quette, at the Standard Theater, November 
Gih. Critics have declared that ‘in freshness 


and verve the score greatly the com 
poser’s popular ‘* Cloches de Gorneville,” his 

















lowing, as it would appear, the three roots 


best work. Planquette is now in the forty- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Pebbies, 
A Parr of slippers.—The orange and banana 
skins. 


.«-. The latest euphemism for taking board- 
ers is having a few ‘‘ remunerative guests.”’ 


«s+sThe Philadelphia Times says General 
Beaver and Mr. Folger will star as*the ‘‘Two 
Orpbans”’ after November. 


-.--Somebody ebarges General Butler with 
being the author of ‘‘Hudibras.”” The mud- 
slinging of the campaign has begun. 





-+-.Which word would you rather write 
“‘tweedledum”’ or “‘tweedledee’’? ‘ Twee 
diedee’; because it is written with more ease 
—es. 


..-.The man who has the weaker side of an 
argument always makes the most noise. If 
you want to hear a pig squeal, get him penned 
into a corner. 


.-- It costs England $125 to fire one of her 
big guns at an enemy, which made it necessary 
for her to kill about seven Egyptians at each 
shot, in order to get the worth of ber money. 


.. .We notice one thing: it takes a very 
rich man to appreciate the blessings of pov- 
erty. Solomon was worth about $75,000,000 
when he said: ‘‘ A good name is to be chosen 
rather than great riches.” 


-.-. Teacher: “Feminine of friar?’ First 
Bright Boy: “‘Haen’t any.”’ Teacher: ‘ Next.” 
Second Bright Boy: ‘‘Nun.’’ Teacher: ‘‘ That's 
right.” First Bright Boy (indignantly): 
‘*That’s just what I said."’ 


.... Pedestrian (who has dropped a penny in 
front of “a poor blind man’’): “ Why, you 
humbug, you’re not blind.’’ Beggar: ‘‘ Not I, 
sir. If the card says I am, they must have 
given me the wrong one. I’m deaf and dumb.” 


.... A stranger called at forty-eight different 
houses in Cleveland and asked: ‘‘Is the boss 
home?’ There was no man home in any one 
instance, and yet forty-seven of the women 
promptly replied: ‘* Yes, sir. What do you 
want?’ 


...-Coneerning the insane Rochester girl, 
who gets out of bed at midnight and goes to 
work sawing wood in the back yard, it is said 
that ber father deeply deplores her insanity, 
but always leaves the wood-pile handy for ber 
to get at. 


.«.»When the smal] boy in the near West 
asks his father if he may go to see “‘ Jumbo,”’ 
the father replies, anxious that his son may 
see the biggest curiosity: ‘‘ No, my son; but, 
if you will be a good boy, I'll take you to see 
the Tariff Commission.” 


-»--““How far is it te Clyde?” asked a 
weary-looking tramp, on the towpath, of an 
urchin, the other day. ‘ Nine miles,’’ replied 
the lad. ‘‘ Nine miles yet!’ exclaimed the 
footman. ‘‘Are you sure?’ “ Well,” said 
the sympathetic youth, ‘‘ seeing you are pretty 
tired, I will call it seven.” 


....An egg polka bas been composed in Ber- 
lin, the music of which just lasts long enougb 
to boil an egg properly. Wemay now expect 
to hear of a veal-cutlet waltz and a porter- 
house-steak lancers ; but, to cook the average 
boarding-house spring chicken, we fear that 
nothing less than a performance of “ Parsifal’’ 
willindicatethe time necessary to prepare it 
sufficiently. 


....A mathematical professor had been in- 
vited by a city friend to visit himat bie resi- 
dence in a certain square and bad promised 
todo so. Meeting bim some time afterward, 
the friend inquired of the professor why he 
did not come to see him. ‘I did come,’ said 
the matbematician; “* but there was some mis- 
take. You told me that you lived in a 
square, and I found myselfina parallelogram ; 
so I went away again.’’ 


.--.We feel inclined to tell a story of a 
Bradford lady whose husband was detained 
late one night at his business in Haverhill and 
could not join a whist party to which he bad 
been invited. ‘*Why didn’t Charley come?” 
asked the host. ‘ Because,”’ answered his 
wife, he had to stay at the store“ [after 
a vain search for the word she wanted] 
** teetering bis accounts.” ‘‘ Balancing” was 
the word she was hunting for. 


...“*Do you mix anything with your can 
dies 9”? he asked, as he laid his money down 
and picked up the package of gum drops. 
“ Well—ahem—a little glucose, perhaps.’» 
“Anything else?’ Perhaps a little clay.” 
“Any chalk?’ “Only a very little. Not 
enough to speak of.”” “It’s of no interest to 
me, you know,” contioued the stranger; ‘but 
[ was wondering why you didn’t have your 
candies made ata regular brick-yard, of the 
regular material, and have sometbing you could 





second year of his age. 
















ADAMS, Criaruncs A., inst. in Trinity, Cam 
en, N. J. 


ATKINSON, E. E., settles in Fort Dodge, Ia. 


BARY, E., 8t. Charles, accepts call te Lock- 
port, iil. 
ELSDON, W. P., Belvidere, accepts call to 


Englewood, Il. 

HALL, {ma D., ord. in Eaton Rapids, Mich. ‘ 

JONES, E. Evunett, New Market, N. J., ac- 

cepts call to Coatesville, Pern. 

KELSEY, Danis, died, recently, in Mead- 
ville, Penn., aged 77. 

MITCHE James, Pattersonville, accepts 

call to ericksburg, la. 


re 8. H., accepts call to Denmark, 
a. 


OWENS, Zmau,A., died of yellow fever ih 
Mobile, Ala., Sept. 6th. 


PATERSON, J. B., died recently at Rock 
Island, Ill., aged 48, 
rageust, T. C., accepts call to Somerset, 
y- 
QUINCY, J. W., ealled to Oneonta, N. Y. 
SANDERS, D. W., accepts call to Columbia 
City, Ind. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
ABBOTT, F. M., Sheffield, accepts call to 
Marseilles, Ill. 
ALLEN, M. J., Andover Seminary, accepts 
call to Ashby, Mass. 
BATES, James A., Barton Landing, Vt., re- 
signs. 
BOYNTON, Nememiag, ord. in Littleton, 
Mass. 


CHAND F. D., Alton, N. H., accepts call 
to East Hardwick, Vt. 


COLCORD, Samus, Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 
CONRY, Hznny W., Smith Center, Kan., ac- 
cepte call at Lawrenceville, N. ¥. 

COPPING, Bernarp, Dunstable, Mass., inyit- 


ed to become acting pastor at Frances- 
town, N. H. 

DAVIES, Tuomas M., Dexter, called to 
Presque Isle, Me. 

FRENCH, 8. Faanxim, Tewksbury, Mass., 
resigns. 

GEORGE, Harner W., Geneva, Ill., accepts 
call to Topeka, Kan. wey 


GORDON, Issac G., Sanit Ste Marie, ac 
cepts call to Naubinway, Mich. 


GORHAM, Hanvsy, ord. in Bristol, N. H. 
HALEY, Franm, inst. in Boscawen, N. H. 


HOLMAN, E. C., Yale Divinity School, called 
to Third ch., Middletown, Conn. 


HOUGH, J. W.., inst. in Jackson, Mich. 


KELLOGG, H. Martm, Manchester, called to 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


LEAVITT, Horace H., inst. in North An- 
dover, Mass. 


aaa = F. H., ord. and iost. in Riverton, 
mn. 
RI H. M., Little Compton, R.1., called to 
OW eat Tisbury, Mase. ‘ ' 
SAVAGE, Joun W., North Stonington, called 
to Stafford Springs, Conn. 
SCHNEIDER, H. E., ord. in La Grange, Mo. 


SCUDDER, H. M., D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
called to Plymouth ch., Chicago, Il). 


STORRS, H. M., D.D., accepts call to Presby- 
terian ch., Orange, N. J. 


awa, Wii114M, inst. in Plainfield, 
t. 


TWITCHE Justan E., D.D., Euclid-avenue 
eh., Cleveland, O., resigns. 


woreees Jossra J., inst. im Pawtauket, 


WRAY, Atrzsp K., Archie, called to Hyde 
Park church, St. Louis, Mo. 


BROWN, A. C., Dysart, called to Tipton, Ia. 


COUNTERMINE, Joun D., Medina, called to 
Sixth ch., Albany, N. Y. 

ERDMAN, Wruus J., Jamestown, N. Y., 
resigns. 

HARLOW, Samust ALLEx, ord. in Brooklyn 
N. Y., for home missionary work. 


HAZLETT, D. M., inst. in Rome, O. 

HILL, M. L. P., Corning, N. Y., resigns. 

HOPKINS, F. E., inst. in Hempstead, N. Y. 

JONES, Dswr, Jr., Fort Wayne, Ind., called 
to First ch., Paulding, O. : / 

LEE, Tuomas, died, recently, in Brooklyn, O. 


MARR, James H., East Orange, N. J., called 
to Cumberland-street ch., Philadelphia, 


NICCOLLS, 8. J., D.D., St. Louis, Mo., 
called to Tenth ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 


TOTHEROH, WusiuaM W., inst. in Leroy, 
WALLER W. B., Scranton, Penn., called to 
flan, called to Pleasant 
‘Roszrt H., inst. in Annapolis, 


WILLOUGEBY, J. W. ©., inst, in Salem, 

enn. 

WOOD, Wuusun F., accepts call to Oil City, 
enn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BURNHAM, N. H., Pittsfield, N. H., accepts 
call to Collinsville, Conn. 
J. J. — accepts call to 
City, Ind. 
Sauk Center, Minn., re- 


8. 
NE Ww. 8., becomes missionary to Jews 





warrant to purchasers.” 


in San Francisco, Cal. 
ROSENMULLER, Gores F., Sarre, Pemn., 
aecepts call to N Falls, N. Y. 
— F. P., accepts call to Curthage, N. ¥ 
WORTHINGTON, E. W., Wert Hoven, Cos 
accepts call to Mount Morris, N. ¥, 
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LESSON "FOR NOVEMBER 5th- 


JESUS BEFORE THE COUNCIL.—Muazx 
xiv, 65—72. 

Nores.—' Chief priests." —Heads of the twen- 
ty-four courses. ** Uounel’.”"—Sanbedrin. 
ime? Many bear false witness.”"—False wit- 
hess is the commonest circumstance in Kast- 
erp courts, ** This temple built with hands." 
—Bee Jobn ti, 21. Jesus had said something 
corresponding to this; but referring not to 
the sanctuary, bat to his own body.——" The 
Biessed,""—The Jews, who avoided the name of 
Jehovah, often referred to God under such 
appellations, * Tam.” —Jesus might bave 
atill held his peace; but bere came a question 
whieh directly appealed to his mission and 
where it seemed infidelity to duty to withhold 
hie claims; and 6o he answered, at the risk of 
his life. ** Son of Man,"'—Jewus uses this 
#8 syoouymous with Sou of God or Son of the 
Blessvd.———"* Sitting at the right hand of 
power.""—See Daniel vii, 18, 14 and Psalm cx, 1. 
———"*§ The blaxpheny''—This was not bias- 
phemy, as it was wot cursing the Lord (Lev. 
axiv, 11). What was claimed would be true 
Recessarily of the Messiah. The only blas- 
phemy, then, wasin claimingto be the Mes- 
siah. “ Worthy of deasth."—Not to be put 
to death; but to be wortby of it. Only the 
Romans could inflict death “Spit on 
him” ; ** buffet hon." —It was characteristic of 
the ruse Eastern courts to malireat prison- 
ers. ** Received him with blows,”"—When he 
Was passe! over to the Roman officers, they 
struck him. “* Prophesy."—That is, tell 
wille blinded who strack thee. ** Be- 
nevth in the court."—Jobn went up-stairs into 
the room where the trial was going on. Peter, 
who was afraid, remained inthe open central 
evurt below. ** One of the maids."'—Very 
likely she iad seen John bring Peter in, and 
so tovk him for a disciple also. ** The 
porch.""—The covered passage by which they 
entered the court from the street. Perhaps 
be went to escape observation. * Thow 
art a Galileun.""—They recognized him from 
bis dialect. The Galileans confused s and ¢ 
some what. ** Iter culled to mind.”—An- 
o'her evanvelist says Jesus looked on Peter. 
This must have been as he was taken out to 
be carried to Calaphas, 

Lusttruction.—This lesson is a lesson abont 
Hes. The witnesses led about Jesus. Peter 
lied about Jesus. Only Jesus told the trutb, 

False wituess will not agree. Lies are very 
sure notto be consistent. That is what we 
cruss-examine witnesses for, because we know 
that, If they tell the truth, their testimony will 
be consistent,-while, if they Ile, it will break 
down somewhere. It is not safe to lie, for it 
will be found out. 

A character like that of Jesus will endure 
the malice of wicked men. Keep a good 
character yourself and otber folks will give 
you a good character. Lies will not stick to 
you. 

The cheapest way to get a good reputation 
istoearo it. It is very easyto getup bad 
stories about a bad man; but they will not be 
believed about a good man. Folks will say it 
is vot like him. 

It is not always necessary to answer an 
accusation publicly. When there ts no evi- 
dence for it, when it is coutradicted by other 
evidence, one cap afford, if bis character is 
above reproach, to despise it and scorn it. 

Yet this is not always true. When the accu- 
sation is such as to give one’s friends anxiety 
and to bring discredit on one, then his own 
self-respect and respect for bis reputation re- 
quires him to give itan indignant denial and 
to disprove it, if possible. 

Peter’s denial is the saddest lie on record, 
It was by the chief of the disciples and de 
nied the Messiah of the world. It was by one 
who loved Jesus, simply because he was afraid 
to suffer with him. 

The lie of cowardice is probably the com- 
monest of all lies. Why did you tell that last 
lie? Simply because you were afraid; you 
were acoward, Learn to be manly, courage 
ous, to tell the truth and let the consequences 
take care of themselves. Only cowards lie. 

The one thing which we all need to guard 
against being afraid of is ridicule. Let other 
folke despise and ridicule, if they will; we sre 
the servants of Christ and mast not be ashamed 
to own him always. 

Peter’s sin is verycommon now. If one puts 
on a swagger or conceals his opinions among 
swaggerers or unbelievers or scoffers, for fear 
somebody will sneer at him, then be is guilty 
of Peter's sin. Among stravgers, on our vaca- 
tion visite and trips, do we conceal our relig- 
fon? Do we hesitate to pray, for fear of being 
seen? 

A lie is bad enough for anybody to weep 
over. Have youtold a lie? Then weep, re- 
pent. let the sin stick in your memory, as a 
great shame, not to be repeated. 















































THE INDEPENDENT. 


LZ iternture. 


Tis prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
twill be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
ow readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notices.) 


SAINTSBURY’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF FRENCH LITERATURE* 


Ir is something more than a pleasure to 
add the volume named above to our libra- 
ties. The long-standing vacancy which 
was awalliog it is justly described by the 
author himself in the remark: ‘‘ Av attempt 
to present to students a succinct history of 
the course of French literature, compiled 
from an examination of that literature it- 
self,aod not merely from previous accounts 
of It, is, I believe, a new one in English.” 

The manual is intended principally for 
purposes of education, and, though in 
some respects it departs from the method 
laid down in the author's excellent ‘* Prim- 
er of French Literature,” is designed to 
follow it and te be used in connection 
with it. 

The entire medieval period, upto thetime 
of the Renaissance, is thrown together in 
the first book and is treated with reference 
to the different forms of literary production 
which successively absorbed the interest of 
the times. This method is justified by the 
almost wholly anonymous character of the 
early French literature, as well as by the 
unvaryipg authority of the prevailing 
forms during the period of their currency, 
which forced the literature of the time into 
one form, without regard to subject. The 
all-absorbing octosyllabic verse was the 
one form for every kind of literary work. 
Atone time it is the Chanson de Geste; at 
another the Fabdliauz; at another the 
Romans d' Aventure. Accordingly, during 
this period, reaching down well into the 
last half of the fifieen century, Mr. Saints- 
bury makes these forms the central points 
of his discussion, giving an account of each 
separately. By this method the personal, 
biographical, and to some extend the chrv- 
nological elements are held out of sight, but 
only toreappear to greater advantage in 
the literary movement, which is kept very 
clear and enables the reader both to follow 
and to understand the condition of things 
on which the Renaissance began to operate 
in the next stadium. 

This is the period above all others on 
which the scholarship of the last half cen- 
tury has thrown light and the enormous 
advances that have been made toward the 
conquest of the entire field are very appar- 
ent in the firat book of this manual, It is 
not Mr. Saintsbury’s purpose to write the 
history of the French language, but he 
has sketched in an elementary way the 
great steps of its development and showed 
how it disengaged itself from the lines of 
simple Latin development which were 
followed in Italy and Spain and took there 
form of ita own. 

He has for the most part concentrated 
himself on the giving of information asto the 
literature and kept down to the lowest pos- 
sible limits observations on the characteris- 
ticsof the literature, In general, on all im. 
portant critical points he indicates the con- 
clusions he has arrived at, andin mooted 
questions—as, for example, the relation of 
Northern to Provincial poetry—he contents 
himself with the briefest complete state- 
ment of the facts in the case. 

As the history progresses from medieval 
toward modern times, more space is devoted 
to individual authors; a method which is 
rendered unavoidable by the state of our 
knowledge, from which, as we approach the 
medigval period, the details of authorship 
and, to some extent the names of the 
authors disappear, and we are left with 
nothing but the literature itself. Illustra- 
tive extracts are introduced sparingly, 
though a more copious use of them was 
originally intended. The rigorous limita- 
tions of space made it impossible to use 
them exceptin the medizval period. 

The value of the work dene in each 
Book is greatly enhanced, especially for 
the educations! usefulness of the whole, by 
so called ‘‘inter-chapters” at the close of 
each part with rapid reviews and sum- 








*A Guornt Hwrony or Faerscu Lireearcen By 
@eonce Sarntasust. Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 
Mew York: Maemillian & Co., 1843, 19mo, pp. xii, 681, 





maries of the points made and ground 
gained in the preceding discussions. 

The admirable critical ‘qualities of the 
author come more distinctly into notice 
where he passes out of the medigval 
period into the Renaissance. His fine style, 
his wide, easy, and msture command of 
the subject, together with his union of 
sound judgment and ethical wholesomeness 
with high standards and appreciative 
capacity bring him as near as any one can 
come to being the judge, from whom there 
is no appexsl, thongh he has set up his 
tribunal in great simplicity, without the 
show of ponderous learving, nor the as- 
sumption of dogmatic authority. Av admir- 
able example is the account of Bossuet 
both in himself and in the comparison with 
Fénelon. 

Through these periods, which form the 
body of the work and in which the litera- 
ture of the Renaissance, of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, is passed in review, 
the supreme qualification of Mr. Saintsbury 
is his critical capacity. It is supported 
by thorough scholarship, a scholarship 
which is unrivaled io first hand acquaint- 
ance with French literature and which re- 
quires no further proof of its proficiency. 
But the supreme benefit the s:udent may ex- 
pect to receive lies in the judgments ex- 
pressed, which are not only marked with the 
qualities of literary honesty and fairness, but 
convey distinct impressions and give the 
reader the important and characteristic 
points and out! nes. 

The last book is devoted to the present 
century, and deals with authors, some of 
whom are living. The review is brief, but 
answers on most poiuts the purposes of a 
long one, Indeed, it accomplishes pretty 
much all that could be done without going 
into biographie details and giving extracts. 
To very many of our readers who may find 
it easier to get information as to the pre- 
vious ‘han as to the present century this 
will be not hy any means the least iuterest- 
ing or the least valuable part of the manual. 

The index is full and contains against 
the same of each author, as far as attain- 
able, the date of birth and death, or, if not 
this, the period of his floruit. 





THE MARCH TO THE SEA.—FRANE- 
LIN AND NASHVILLE.* 





In the tenth volume of the “‘ Campaign 
Serics” General Cox follows the movements 
of Sherman's army from Atlanta to Savan- 
nah, and then returns to describe the man- 
ner in which Hoo: eudeavored to carry the 
war into Tennessee, and how he was 
checked by Schofield, at Franklin, and de- 
stroyed by Thomas, at Nashviile. Thence 
the story returnsto the Atlantic, to take 
account of the capture of Fort Fisher, by 
Terry, and of the occupation of Golds- 
boro’, by Schofield. After this the thread 
of Sherman’s movements is taken up 
again, and we follow his laborious march 
through the Carolinas, to the Battle of 
Bentonville. Then comes a chapter on 
the great cavalry expeditions—Stoneman’s, 
through Eastern Tennessee and Western 
North Carolina, and Wilsov’s, through Ala- 
bama and Georgia. Finally, we read of 
Johnston's surrender, near Greensboro’, io 
North Carolina. For a duodecimo of 218 
pages, this is certainly a wide range of 
subjects, and, possibly from this cause, 
pos-ibly from others, the result is hardly a 
success. If General Cox is addressing the 
general public, which is the avowed object 
of the series, he eters into too many de- 
tuils, in which it bas very little ioterest and 
for which there is not room within his lim- 
its, except by neglecting the broader out- 
lines of his story; avd, if he really ad- 
dresses the survivors of the war, as he 
says in his preface, be presumes upon the 
shortness of their memory by making many 
stntements which they will not accept 
without much fuller proof then he attempts 
to give in this volume. To the admirers of 
General Thomas the book will be a sore dis- 
appointment, to use no barsher word; and, 
in fact, we doubt if it will be thoroughly 
acceptable to any one except the survivors 
of the single corps, which was called the 
“Army” of the Ohio, which Genera) 


* Tax Marnce totus Sea. Franklin and Nashville. 
By Jacos D. Cox, LL.D. (Campaigns of the Civil 
War. X.) New York: Charlies Scribner's Sons. 1888. 
18mo, pp. Viti, 266. 
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Schofield commanded and in which 
General Cox served. That General 
Cox had any intention of magnify- 
ing the achievements of this corps we 
do not believe, and that he intended to 
be fair and impartial toward Thomas, as 
well as others, there is abundant evidence 
throughout the book; but he has an ardent 
admiration for Schofield, which causes him 
to overlook all that officer’s shortcomings and 
to,see vividly all those of Thomas, between 
whom and Schofield there existed a jealousy 
and distrust which lasted throughout Thom- 
as’s life-time and was instrumental in has 
teninghisdeath. Thus the book, instead of 


being a standard short history of Sherman’s 


and Thomas’s final campaigns, bas, all- 
unconsciously to the author, degenerated 
into a one-sided memoir or contribution to 
history, which wi!l arouse old animosities, 
but will not earry the weight of a final 
judgment. 

The general reader—not perceiving this 
underlying motive, which springs from 
ideas imbibed by General Cox in“ the midst 
of the fray, from which he can never divest 
himself, but which tend very strongly to 
disqualify him as a historian—will follow 
his multitudinous details, by the aid of his 
maps, which containa hundred names not 
in the text and not half of those that are fn 
it, and when he gets through wil! puzzle 
his brain to remember what are the main 
features of the book he tins read. He will 
have learned that ‘‘ no military operation 
of the war has been so commonly mis- 
understood as the campnign” to the sen, 
and yet he will have fuiled to discover 
what was the exact nature of thatcampaign, 
He will know that Sherman reached the sea- 
coast while Thomas was fighting in Tennes- 
see; but from this book alone he will have 
only a confused idea of the relation which 
these two facts bore to each other, and he 
will not suspect, except from cireumstan- 
tial evidence, that all the movements de- 
scribed in this book formed parts of one 
general plan, as comprehensive as the con- 
tinent over which it was being worked out, 
hut definite, distinct, fully elaborated, and 
controlled in its main features from 
week to week by one single mind, 
hundreds of miles away, at City Point, 
without which control and the harmonious 
working of the whole military power of the 
Government which resulted from it, none 
of these movements could have succeeded. 
We have heard much in our day of the 
wonderful menner in which operations 
were directed on the soil in France, in 
1870, from a single headquarters; but we 
seem not to notice that in our own expert 
ence we have had a still more remarkable 
instance of the successful guidance under 
single control of armies stil] larger in num- 
bers, operating overa territory far greaterin 
extent, and achieving results fully equal in 
importance, in brilliancy, and in solidity of 
results. That the historian will come in 
due time who will see and set forth these 
things, and will give us a picture, even in 
amall compass, of the last Winter of the 
war, in which the great events shall stand 
out with sharp outlines and the petty jeal- 
ousies of different armies, as well as the 
unimportant details of their movements, 
shuli be relegated to their proper place in 
the background, we do not doubt; but we 
ree little trace of such a picture in the 
hook now before us, though this is the very 
place where we have a right to look for it. 





Tat Charles George Walpole’s Short His- 
tory of the Kingdom of Ireland. from the 
earliest times to the union with Great Britain 
(Harper Brothers) is a melancholy story is not 
the fault of the author. Ireland, one of the 
most ancient of European states, is the one 
among them all whose path is lighted up with 
no episodes of prosperity, but who seems to 
have held, under all governments and through 
all ages, toa uniformity of misery. This fact, 
contrary to the usual experience, does not 
grow more intelligible as we study the his- 
tory of the country. The theory that Iyish 
history is to be explained by race peculiarities 
breaks down when we consider that the race 
elements of the Irish do not differ so greatly 
from those of the English and theScoteh. The 
theory that religion explains it fails, for the 
same reason. Ireland has been held by Tura- 
vians, Celts, Danes, Saxons, Normans. It bas 
been Druid, semi pagan, medieval, Christian, 
Protestant, and Remas Catholic. The old 
races bave -been supplanted by new colo- 
piste with the faith and the ideas of people 
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who, on the other side of the Irish Channel, 

were happy and prosperous enough ; but, peo- 

pled as it might be and whatever its religion, 

the result bas been the same—at least, from 

the day the Norman kings claimed rights in the 

island. Mr. Walpole is plainly of the opinion 

that the mystery of Irish misery is the open 

fact of English incompetence. This fs a very 

common explanation ; but it is not often that 

it is presented in so good a spirit, with such an 

array of facts, and by an author whose 

prejudices are all English. He does 

not drive his point like a partisan, nor flourish 

it at the beginning and end of every chapter; 

but any reader with patience enough to go 

through the dreary history, which even his 

lively style and vigorous d tion t 

make easy reading, will have this conclusion 

forced upon him. It is an incompetence with 

many phases. First df all, there has been the 
great ruling incompetence of having no settled 
policy, no fixed relation between the two 
islands, which gave time for the growth of sim- 
flar institutions, In the next phase we see the 

incompetence of being unable to leave well 

enough alone. When some master hand has 
quieted the island and introduced the promise 
of better days, the blinding incapacity of Eng- 
land has not failed to follow bim with some 
meddlesome marplot, who has lost no time to 
lay everything waste once more. Above all> 
there has been throughout the comprehensive 
incompetence which lost America to Great 
Britain and which will not see beyond the 
lines of a tyrapnous selfishness. England has 
had men in Ireland who were competent to re- 
deem it, could they hare been kept there a cen- 
tury or so; but, fo general, her administration 
has gone on English notions and been directed 
to English ends. If the Earl of Strafford 
could boast that he gave Ireland ber linen 
fabrication, he had to admit that he bad first 
destroyed her woollen manufactories, because 
they competed with those of England, and that 
be planted the linen works only when he saw 
there could be no chance for them in England. 
This was the policy which England attempted 
here. Fortunately, the American people were 
too strong. Mr. Walpole tells the story of the 
final union of Ireland with the English crown. 
It is an exasperating story and would be worse 
were it not for the fact that the end had in it a 
new promise for Ireland and has proved to be 
the one measure which must cure in time the 
misfortunes of the island. Mr. Walpole does 
not touch the question which the English 
Government bas now to deal wiih. He carries 
bis narrative far enough to show what the dif- 
ficulties of that question are. The hopeful 
features of the recent policy are, first, the per- 
ception on the part of England of the essen- 
tial injustice of ber own relation to the ques- 
tion. English justice, in judgment on itself, Is 
not likely to err in leniency. A still more 
promising fact is that the pew reforms are laid 
so deep in constitutional changes as to make 
it well nigh impossible to interfere with them. 
Come what may into the English administra- 
tion, the outlines of the new policy must 
stand ; the unjast colonial policy avd restrict- 
ive regulations are gone forever. On the 
whole, as far as the great fundamentals and 
essentials of human society are concerned, 
there is nothing so conservative as liberty. 





---- Vol. HII of Professor Schaff’s Popular 
Commentary on the New Testament, by English 
and American scholars of various Evangelical 
denominations, with fllastrations and maps 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), contains the Epistles 
of 8. Paul. In this volume Romans is done 
by Professor Schaff, with the co-operation of 
Professor Riddle, of Hartford, Ct. The two 
Epistles to the Corinthians are by Principal 
David Brown, of Free Church College, Aber- 
deen ; Gullatians is by the editor; Ephesians 
and Colossians by Professor Riddle; Philip- 
pians and Philemon by Professor Lumby, St. 
Catherine’s College, Cambridge, England. E. 
H. Piumptre, Dean of Wells and Professor in 
King’s College, London, does the two Epistles 
to Timothy, and Titus is by the Rev. J. 
Oswald Dykes, D.D., of London. The English 
text is that of the Authorized and not of the 
Revised version. The Epistles tothe Hebrews 
is significantly postponed to.the next 
volume. The commentary in this work is 
wholly in English, avoids abstruse and tech- 
nical discussions, and brings the results of the 
highest scholarship in all departments of bib- 
lical study to bear on the simple and popular 
exposition of the text. In examining these 
thorough and really admirable volumes, one 
realizes a new force in the words ‘‘the poor 
Wave the Gospel preached unto them.” What 
is done in a symbolical and half-proud way at 
Rome, when the Pope washes the feet of the 
mendicants, is done here in a better, when the 
highest and loftiest scholarship in the world 
comes forth from academic seclusion and 
gives its precious gems and devoted serv- 
ices to the commun needs of the Church. With 
such aids as these at band, there is no excuse 
fot the skepticism of ignorance and still less 
fer poor, shiftless, and half-enlightened 
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instruction in the Bible class. The theo. 
logical position of the commentaries is 
evangelical and orthodox. Its critical 
position is that of cautious liberaligm. A good 
example of its attitude toward basty criticism 
is found on p. 357, where the author, Professor 
Riddle, in speaking of the rationalistic argu- 
ment against the Pauline origin of Ephesians, 
introduces the following note: “‘ During the 
Franco-Prussian War the writer met in Ger- 
many a distinguished advocate of the view 
under discussion, who proved to him, from 
similar internal evidence, the spuriousness of 
a bulletin from the seat cf war; but that bul- 
letin was the genuine productfon of William 
of Prugsia and the very words criticised were 
purposely inserted to give point to the intel- 
ligence.”’ The same house (Scribner’s) 
publish, also, The International Revision UCom- 
mentary on the New Testament, based on the ver- 
sion of 1881, by American and English schol- 
ars of the Revision Committee and edited by 
Professor Philip Schaff. We have before us 
Vol. III, The Gospel According to Luke, by Pro- 
fessor Riddle. This volume contains the notes 
on The Gospel According to Luke, already pub- 
lished in the larger “Illustrated Popular Com- 
mentary,’”’ noticed above, with new matter 
and some revision to suit the volume for its 
purpose. 


-...We have received Vol. XIV of I. M. 
Stoddart’s reprint (Philadelphia) of the ninth 
edition of The Encyclopedia Britannica, from 
Kaolin to Lons—Ie—Saulnier inclusive. Among 
the topics treated we notice in the department 
of theology articles on the Levites, the Book 
of the Kings and on Lamentations, by Prof. 
W. Robertson Smith; one on Liturgy by the 
Rev. F. E. Warren; and one on the Logos, by 
8. D. F. Salmond. In the department of the- 
ological biography the number is rich, as it 
contains an articleon Joho Keble, by Princl- 
pal Shairp; Charles Kingsley, by C. Kegan 
Paul; John Knox, by Charles G. McCrie ; Rob- 
ert Leighton, by I. Taylor Brown; and Liv- 
ingstone, by J. 8. Keltie. Philosophy has 
Liebnitz, by W. R. Sorley; Locke, by A. C. 
Fraser ; Lao—Tsze, by J. Legge; and Longi- 
nus, by W. D. Geddes. Létiers have Les- 
sing, by James Sime; Lander, by A. C. Swin- 
burve; Lewes, by James Sully; Livy, by H. 
F. Pelham; La Fontaine, by George Sainte- 
bury ; and Libraries, by H. R. Tedder. Science 
has La Place, by Miss A. M, Clerke; Linneus, 
by B. Daydon Jackson ; Liebig, by A. Crum 
Brown ; Light, by P. G. Tait ; Logarithms, by 
J. W.L. Glaisker. The ladies will find an in- 
teresting article on Lace, by A. 8. Cole, of the 
South Kensington Museum. Many of the 
articles have appendices by an American edi- 
tof. Thearticle on Life-boat contains a dis- 
tinct recognition of the excellefce of our U. 
8. coast service. There is, also,a notice of 
Abraham Lincoln, W. C. Smith, advocate, 
contributes a brief article on liquor laws. 
Under the head of Lighting we find a brief 
and insufficient review of what bas been done 
in the way of electric illumination, in which 
the ouly reference to Edison is in a note. 
This edition is an American reprint, with 
appendices added occasionally to tbe articles 
in smaller type, to bring them into closer corre- 
spondence with the requirements of the 
American public. Itis not always easy to dis- 
tinguish the contributions of the two editors. 





--.. The anonymous editor of Canon Farrar’s 
Words of Truth and Wisdom (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.) has put the principles of selection and 
compilation to their very best use in bringing 
together these extracts from the published ut- 
terances of the eloquent English divine. The ex- 
tracts are each of them long enough to be com- 
plete and perfect things in themselves and they 
relate to subjects which call out the Canon’s 
peculiar power and show his eloquence, 
his fine Chrigtian feeling both on its tender 
and its broadly liberal side and bis really de- 
vout and fruitful faith. Canon Farrar is also 
a strikiog example of the pulpit value of liter- 
ary training. The finest illustrations in prose 
and verse spring at call from bis ready stores. 
He addresses bis readers on the nobler side 
and inspires them to faith and patience, to 
obedience and hope, by the persuasion of high 
examples or of noble sayings which bis quick 
ear bascaught amid the whisperivgs of litera- 
ture. ‘The type of piety presented in these se- 
lections is active, strenuous, and fully in sym- 
pathy with our own times, but bas not broken 
with the ideals of the past. It is self-denying, 
self-controlled, believes in God and is obedi- 
ent to his word. It makes religion a support- 
ing reality in life and a guiding and command- 
ing philosophy to the mind. The selections 
are brief and very suggestive, and are carital 
} not only for Sunday readings, but to promote 
Sunday musings. A strict critic might object 
to the tone of fid 8 d in alluding 
to some matters which rest on wholly apocry- 
phal authority; as, for example, the name 
Dysmas for the penitent thief andthe story 
that St, John was sent to work in the sulphur 
mines. Without prejudice tothe otber selec- 








tions, wecommend to our readers the addresses 


on “Christian Remedies against the Frailties of 
Life,” “‘Prayer the Antidote to Sorrow,” and 
“The Dead which Die in the Lord.” 


+++. Captain Mansana, and Other Stories is the 
latest volume of the authorized American edi- 
tion of Bjornson’s works, translated by Prof. 
R. B. Anderson. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) The book contains three stories. The 
first, which gives its name to the book, was 
written some ten years ago and is a thrilling 
sketch of Italian life, showing the power of 
true love in softening obdurate hearts. The 
second, “ The Railroad and the Churchyard,” 
is the shortest and is an interesting story of 
local politics. It is the third story, “ Dust,” 
of which a few words need especially to be 
said. The author has for some years been en- 
gaged as a radical republican reformer, lectur- 
ing and writing for the press of Norway very 
extensively on pol'tical, social, and religious sub- 
jects. He has attained to an influence equaled 
probably by no other man in Norway. He has 
a most active and poetical imagination and is 
an enthusiast for the theories which he advo- 
cates. In “ Dust’’ he has worked up a superbly 
poetical conception on a fundamental principle 
of modern’reform; but has, unfortunately, 
applied it to an overdrawn picture of a not.un- 
common error in Christian practice—viz., the 
allowing of children to form too realistic con- 
ceptions of the next world, ite inhabitants and 
character. He represents, under the figure of 
dust and lightly-falling snow, all the mistakes, 
superstitions, and survivals which conservatism 
has permitted to remain in faith and practice 
and which gathers, like the dust of ages, 
slowly and thickly over the minds of children 
who are not properly and carefully trained from 
their youth up. The figure is admirable, but 
the use to be made of it is not clear. He would 
brush away as dust some things which are not 
dust. His position is not clearly defined ; but, 
so far as we can see, he includes in his dust not 
only the foundation principles of Christianity, 
but of the immortal life. 


.... The Messrs. Roberts Brothers announce 
that “ Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag” is now full, bav- 
ing been filled to overflowing with No. VI in 
the series, An Old Fashioned Thanksgiving, and 
other Stories, by Miss Louisa M. Alcott. The 
tale from which this yolume takes its name is 
capital, well charged with New England flavor, 
humor, drollery, and good sense. Miss Alcott 
has a highly imaginative way of telling a story, 
which transforms it foto.a procession of pic- 
tures. She is herself the very spirit of the 
tale she relates and rides on supreme over 
al] the fun and all the movement of her fancy 
with as much delight in it as any of the actors 
or spectators, Proverb Stories, by the same 
author and from the same publishers, is a 
collection of miscellaneous inventions of less 
merit than the preceding and which get their 
title from the fact that each one is supposed 
to be spun out of a proverb, likea sermon from 
atext. The collection is marred by the intro- 
duction of “The Baron’s Gloves,” a very 
youthful production and recognized as such 
by the author, who, instead of committing it 
to the flames or hiding it in ber desk, publishes 
it to the world as a “sample of the romantic 
rubbish which paid so well once upon a time. 
If it shows them [f.¢., young writers] what not 
to write, it will not bave been rescued from 
oblivion in vain.” We recall nothing to equal 
this illustration of ‘‘voluntery humility” this 
side of the clergyman who, in public prayer, 
declared himself ready to go to all lengths in 
his devotion; ‘ Yea, Lord,” he cried, “ we are 
ready even to disgrace ourselves.” 


..--Among juvenile romances The Wreck of 
the * Red Bird,” a story of the Carolina coast, 
by George Cary Eggleston (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons) deserves a high place. Three boys sail 
off to one of the coast islands, a-Robinson- 
Orusosing. One of them has a decided turn for 
natural science and pours out a good deal of 
interesting talk about Southern plants and 
fishes. They have a plenty of adventure. 
The improbability which bangs over the bis- 
tory is managed very wellindeed.The author 
knows when tohold bis band and check bis 
pen, before it passes bounds. The boys are 
assaulted by savages,in the form of escaped 
Negroes, of the lowest African brutality ; but 
the author knows how to get all the adven- 
ture bis romance requires from their hostilities, 
without permitting them to come to blood and 
wounds, On the whole, it is a capital story, 
healthy, gntertaining, and stimulating, in 
whicb no attempt is made to confuse fiction 
with fact; but the narrative is held on the 
ground of fiction in athoroughly artistic way. 
This is a merit which deserves notice. Too 
many story writers go out of their way to bide 
the unhistorical character of their work and 
give their fiction the effect of actual fact. 
This is bad art and bad morals. There is 
truth in romance but it is not the truth of 
history. To utter it,romance must hold its 
own character of fiction. In the guise of 
reality it moves onder false colors, becomes 
unbealthy, unnatural, a literary sham. 








«++s[t is a happy man whose eyes fall ona 
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volume more complete in finished beauty than 
The Poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Mustrated 
by the Paint and Clay Club. (Hougbton, Mif- 
flin & Co.) The resources at the publisher's 
command could hardly be employed to pro- 
duce a better result, nor one more thoroughly 
in keeping with the exquisite poems they have 
undertaken to illustrate. In shape, margin, 
and printed form, in weight, quality, and 
color of paper, in type and impression it is 
hard to point out anything to be improved. 
The illustrations have the great advantage of 
having a good deal of free enthusiasm for the 
artand forthe subject lying back of them. 
Without baving that simplicity of effect which 
might be expected if they were ali the work 
of one competent band, they are not open 
to the charge of a confusion of styles. 
The impression of the whole is harmonious 
and the work has very positive merits, which 
make it an ungracious task to speak of occa- 
sional defects, which any close observer can 
discover forghimself. This volume will prove, 
unless we miss our guess, a strong competitor 
for a first place among the {illustrated books 
of the season. 


..-.Seience without God is the very intelli- 
gible title of a remarkably good translation by 
Rosa Corder of a series of sermons by the well- 
known Dominican preacher, in the pulpit of 
thé Notre Dame, Paris. (Thomas Whittaker.) 
The translator is English and the volume is 
brought out here in conjunction with the Eng- 
lish publishers, The general position assumed 
by the preacher is sound and unanswerable. 
His argument is effectively put and driven home 
with French dash and French clearness. It is 
easy to eliminate the points from which we 
should dissent without weakening the argu- 
ment; as, for example, some remarks in the 
earlier part of the addresses on authority as the 
basis of faith. The sermons are singularly free 
from Romanizing drapery. They are not free 
from a certain excess of pulpit rhetoric, which, 
however, in the popular eye, might be a merit. 
The preacher has studied closely the different 
phases of scientific unbelief and knows how 
to point out the failing of each. He throws 
aside the metaphysical and philosophical form, 
and addresses his readers in luminous and 
glowing sentences from his standing on the 
broad platform of a catholic faith. 


....- The Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Co. offer, 
at avery moderate price,a new and revised 
edition of the works of William Gilmore 
Simms, LL.D., in eight volumes of his histor- 
ical romances of the American Revolution and 
border romances of the South. Mr. Simms 
was born in Charleston, in 1806, and was a 
l most voluminous as well as popular author. 
| The list of his works swells out to the propor- 
tions of a cataJogue and takes in every depart- 
ment of literature from poetry to works on his 
own profession of law, His career was as various 
as his works. Designed from a boy fora phy- 
sician, he became a lawyer, but gave his time 
to literature, which he left for the occupation 
of a planter, and thisin turn was abandoned 
for politics, So varied a life could not fail to 
bring before bis versatile and retentive mind 
a great mass of literary material. His novels 
have bad great currency inthe South and are 
claimed by bis admirers as equal to those of 
Cooper and Hawthorne. The whole eighteen 
volumes are reproduced in this new and at- 
tractive edition in eight. 


--+- The Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls republish 
the sixth edition of 4 Homiletic Encyclopedia 
of INustrations in Theology and Morals, selected 
and arranged by R. A. Bertram, who has com- 
piled another similar work of poetic selections. 
The compilation seems to be laboriously and 
carefully made, but the selections are quoted 
in a loose way, without definite reference to 
volume and page. The more strictly the com- 
piler of such works as these bolds himself 
under bonds the greater is the value of his 
work and the greater the confidence of his 
readers in its accuracy. It is impossible for us 
to verify the selections, as they now stand ; but, 
though this prevents us from using them as 
authoritative, we have no doubt of their gen- 
eral trustworthiness and usefulness as homiletic 
illustrations. 


....From the Friends’ Book Store, Phila- 
delphia, we have a 12mo yolume of J'ussages 
Srom the Life and Writings of William Penn, 
collected from his published works and corre- 
spondence and from the biographies of Clark- 
son, Lewis, Janner, and other reliable sources. 
The selections cover nearly the entire ground 
of his life and work. Beginning with his expul 
sion from Oxford and bis father’s bonse, his 
flight to the Continent and first imprisonment, 
it passes to the Pennsylvania charter aud to 
his activity to the time of his death,on both 
sides of the water, in behalf of the colony and 
of the principles he professed. Itis a valuable 
and interesting example of condensed biog- 
raphy. 


....We are delighted with D. C. Beard’s 
American Boys’ Handy Book, (Charles 8crib- 





ner’s Sons.) The author cuts loose from the 
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older manuals and makes a new start. He has 
American boys in view, describes sports which 
they can engagein, means and appliances they 
can use, fish that swim in our waters, game 
that can be caught io our woods, things that 
can be bought in our shops, and sports that 
are American. The whole is worked out in a 
fresh, simple, and practical way, which dis- 
tinguishes the book from any we have seev. 
For example, the mystery of knot-tying, 
splices, and hitches is illustrated in a stylea 
boy would appreciate at once. 

:..-Mlip. A California Romance and Found 
at Blazing Star are two new stories by Bret 
Harte, which his publishers, the Messrs, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have brought out in 
avneat 82mo. The first is by far the stronger 
story of the two, and, if Mr. Harte had never 
produced anything like it before, would be 
enough to notify the world of the appearance 
of a new author. In delicacy. of hand and 
finish, io poetic and picturesque power, united 
with an altogether characteristic jmagivalive 
Garing, the author is fully equal to himself in 
this new volume. 


.-Tbe Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls reprins 
from the English edition of an American au- 
thor The Vonversion of Uhildren, can it be effected ? 
How Young? Will they remain steadfast ? What 
means to be used? When to be received and how 
trained in theChurch? by the Rey. Edward Pay- 
son Hammond. The introduction, by Rev. J. 
E. Raukin, D.D., seems to baye beep omitted. 
Otherwise the volume does not differ from the 
first edition, noticed by us when it appeared. 


.» The Charles Dickens's Birthday Book, com- 
piled and edited by bis eldest daughter, with 
illustrations by his youngest daughter (Thomas 
Whittaker), is an attractive compilation, which 
takes the eye at once. The Dickens sayings 
need, Lowever, their connections, and, good as 
they are, we require the frame and lose much 
when they are shown alone, with not evena 
citation to enable us to trace them. 


«The Mesers. G. P. Putoam’s Sons bring 
eutin the bighest perfection of paper, type, 
and printing a combined edition of Bryant’s 
Three Great Poems, Thanatopsis, Flood of Years, 
Among the Trees. Thanatopsis and Flood of 
Years are illustrated by Mr. W. J. Linton’s en- 
gravings for the edition of 1877, and Among the 
Trees by those of J. McEntee for 1874. 
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LITERARY NOTES FROM BOSTON 


Norgine could possibly be more amusing to 
astrangerthunto go into soine one or other 
of our publishing houses atthe present time. 
There has never been a season when such ac- 
tivity has been manifested. Everybody in the 
West, asit would seem, is either buying books 
or intends to buy them. It is almost a struggle 
for dear life itself to get off the orders. Every 
publisher in this city is, to use a mercantile 
phrase, “behind bis orders.’”’ The printers 
are taxed to their utmost and are working far 
into the night. Literature in the binderies ix 
piled from ceiling to floor, and, last but not 
least, the booksellers are grumbling because 
they cannot receive the books that they have 
ordered. 

But there is another amusing feature of the 
story, which will bear mentioning. The num- 
ber of women, mostly of foreign birth, em- 
ployed this season in the printing offices and 
binderies is very large, and probably a still 
larger number bave gone into other work- 
shops. The demand for female help in such 
places bas induced bundreds of women to turn 
their backs upon bousework, and, as a result, 
it is to-day almost impossible bere, in Boston, 
to recure first-class domestics and many house- 
wives have themselves been obliged to go into 
the kitchen. 

We turn over the pages of Miss Charlotte 
Fiske Bates’s ‘‘ Cambridge Book of Poetry and 
Song,’’ which T. Y. Crowell & Co. offer book- 
buyers this Autamn, with pleasure. Miss Bates 
is a most careful aud conscientious teacher, an 
ardent and enthusiastic student of literature, a 
graceful prose writer and a still more graceful 
poetess—a woman of wide reading, sound crit- 
fecal judgmeut, and exquisite taste. In her 
new collection of poetry and song her band 
does not forget its cunning, the editor does 
not lose sight of ber art. As a result, her 
book is just such a book as one likes to look 
upon, abounding in extracts from American 
authors and richly supplied with indexes. 
Miss Bates began her work of collection and 
atrangement of poems two years ago last 
August and now our literature is made richer 
by her efforts. I should like to speak fuily of 
the illustrations, of which there are sixteen 
full-page ones. No finer artistic work 
has been done in Boston this year than some 
of these engravings, and this is saying a 
great deal. Like some of the pictures in the 
pew edition of ‘‘The Lady of the Lake,” in 
* Aldrich’s Poems,’’ or in Miss Thorpe’s bal- 
lad of “Curfew Must Not Ring,” a few of 
these designs and the engraving of them tend 
to make us believe that Art has fairly become 
more attractive than Nature. 





Mr. Crowell bas some pleasing booke for 
juveniles on his Autumn list. Among them, 
“ Rip Van Winkle in Asia and Africa,”’ by Dr. 
Eddy , “‘ Snowflakes from Sapta-Claus Land,” 
and ‘‘ Home-spun Yarns for Christmas Stock- 
ings.” All of these are good, wholesome, and 
likely to attract the young folks. 

Soule and Bugbee, one of our law-publisb- 
ing firma, are about issuing a volume 
of “ Blackstone’s Commentaries,”’ for general 
readers, edited by Marshall D. Ewell, LL. D., 
of Chicago. It is a book of 640 pages and 
will certainly be appreciated by all persons 
who wish to know something about tbe law, 
without taking it up as a profession. 

Mr. Francis Parkman is busily at work on 
his forthcoming yolume on “ Montcalm.”’ By 
the way, bis “ Jesuits in North America ”’ and 
** Pioneers of France’’ have just been trans- 
lated and published in France by Didier and 
Co. The translations are the work of the 
Countess of Clermont-Tonuerre and are ex- 
ceedingly well done 

Roberts Brothers will publish next week the 
following vew books: ‘‘ Her Crime,” the first 
issae of the third ‘No Name Series”; ‘* Art 
and Nature in Italy,’’ by Eugene Benson; 
“* Norse Stories,”’ by Hamilton W. Mabie; and 
“The Wisdom of Brabmin,’’ by Ruckert, 
translated by Charles T. Brooks. 

Boston, Mass., Oot, 2ist., 1882. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tus wrath of London has been excited by 
“an American named Arnott,’’ who bid 
spiritedly at the Hamilton sale against the 
National Gallery. It is said that it was this 
gentletnan who forced the Gallery to pay $30,- 
000 for the Velasquez portrait of Philip IV. 
The commemoration at Mantua of the 
nineteenth century after Virgil’s death cannot 
be recorded as exclusively idyllic or literary 
in tone. A cock-fight, a match at pigeon- 
shooting, a horse-race, and a cattle-show 
(perhaps the Bucolics may excuse this last) 
were features of it.- The curious MS. by 
Sir Thomas Mallory, containing ‘‘ The History 
of Balin and Balam” and sundry other 
incidents connected with King Arthur 
and his Knights of the Round Table, 
will be printed in England this year. 
Rudolph Doehn, a Leipsig essayist, lavishly 
praises Edgar A. Poe’s versification in a recent 
volume. Mrs. Oliver, a Boston lady skilled 
in using ber pen, has prepared a biography of 
Maria Edgeworth. We draw attention to 
the commencement iv the November number 
of The Century of the Rev. Washington Glad- 
dep’s series of papers upon ‘* The Christian 
League of Covnecticut.’’ The papers will be 
putin narrative form. It exhibits the great 
good done by several churches in a large city 
who organized themselves for work to be done 
in their neighborhood; what kinds of work 
they attempted and what kinds they declined 
to attempt, what methods thev employed, bow 
the churches learned to combine most effective- 
ly in caring for the poor, io looking after the 
young men, the public morals, the churchless 
classes ; and how this successful experiment 
in codperation led to the consolidation of 
feeble churches in the small towns and finally 
to the adoption of the same methods through- 
out the state—bow, in short, the Millen- 
pium came te the State of Connecti- 
cut. The expected volume of the 
“Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford,” 
with selections from her correspondence, is to 
be published by the Harpers shortly. The 
last literary work of Thomas Carlyle, a brochure 
upon “Trades Unions, Promoterism, and the 
Signs of the Times,” will appear from an 
Edinburgh publisher in a few weeks. 
The author of “Patty's Perversities,’? Mr. 
Arlo Bates, has written a new little novel. 
The London Times admits, ina recent 
editorial, that the French novelist, as a gen- 
eral thing, knows his metier much better than 
his Englisif brother and accomplishes his set 
task more artistically. It may be added that 
the average American story-teller is just now 
below the British writers in his use of language 
and handling of a plot. ** Michael 
Angelo,”’ Mr. Longfellow’s dramatic poem 
and only complete work unpublished, 
will appear during three numbers of 
The Atlantic, beginning with January. 
Miss L. M. Alcott’s bealth is so impaired 
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that her medical advisers have prohibited ber 





writing at present. Mr. George A. Baker’s 
collection of vers de societé, all of Which are 
clever and many of which are exceedingly 
charming, has been out of print for a few 
years. R. Worthington will now reissue the 
book, including in it severa] new poems of Mr. 
Baker’s. One upon the social and military 
prowess of the favorite Seventh Regiment of 
New York will be received with special kind- 
ness by the fair friends of this pet organiza. 
tion. Miss Ledyard illustrates Mr. Baker's 
book. - It is desired to erect in the city 
of Portland, Me., the birthplace of Mr, 
Longfellow, a bronze statue of the poet, 





} for an enduring memorial. A regular associa 
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tion bas been formed in the place for the pur- 
pose. The Rev. Marshall W. Taylor, D.D., 
now a presiding elder in the State of Ohio, has 
compiled with extreme care and trouble, and 
now published, a book of ‘“The Standard Plant- 
ation Melodies and Revival Songs.’’ The 
book is quite of unsurpassed value among 
those of alike character, for the tanes in it 
are the rarest and most genuine of the old 
secular and religious slave-songs employed by 
by the Negroes in the Far South, written down 
accurately by Dr. Taylor’s .wife, herself once 
aslave. The words of the hymns printed with 
them are equally rare and interesting, being 
in a majority ef instances transcribed by Dr. 
Taylor from dictation. Correct versions of 
many fine hymns, which in their progress 
Northward bave become corrupted, will be 
found in it. The North American Review 
for November includes in its fable of 
contents “English Views of Free Trade,” 
by the Hon. John Welsh, of Philadel- 
phia; ‘* Disorder in Court Rooms,” by Judge 
Joseph Neilson; ‘The Indgstiial Value of 
Women,” by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, being a 
reply to the recent article upon ‘‘ Women’s 
Work and Women’s Wages”; ‘‘ The Advan- 
tages of a Jury System,’’ by Dwight Foster; 
‘* Safety in Theaters,” by Steele Mackaye, and 
a paper upon “The Suppression of Vice,” by 
Mr. Anthony Comstock. Mr. Henry 
James, Jr. has advertised his ‘‘ Daisy Miller.” 
It will be republished in the pages of 7he 
Atlantic Monthly, as‘‘ Daisy Miller:a Comedy.” 
The whole tale has been recast and rewritten 


and several new characters play their parts 
in it. 














BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


vartety recently ea 


8vo, 
give ac so little indication of size Sthat s we shall hereafter. 
forthe present, at least, give the -. or of booksin 
this list in ms 


The number first 
given ts the length. 


A History of the Papacy d the Period of 
| 2. ——wg Ht OS > . xxii 453; Se 

‘o volumes . ; =. 
Boston and New Yor P; Houghton, Mimin 





fellow’s “ Evangeline.” With IMlustra- 
tions by F.O. C. Darley. Le imitation 
alligator skin, pp. 48. The sam 10 00 
Agrmonns. La Saisiaz, and neat Idyis. 
i mebest Brewning. 7x5, pp. 485. 


ew, 
edition. Dustrated ‘by Segestas Hoppin. 
T4x544, pp. vi, 204. The same.......... — 150 
sae Randolph. By Housy 7 hain American 
tesmen. nae ted a T. Morse, Jr.) 
» Pp. vi, © same...., gnebeoensns 125 
A Guide to Modern rs Boglah History. By Wil- 
Ham Part 


. Sati, pp: bx, 007 Henry 


Christ’s Christianity. Being the, Prece; Mark, Lake, 
Doctrines recorded in Matthew, Mar! sake, 
and John, as bey A. Jesus Christ. An- 
alyzed and arr: aged 
By Albert H. Wa er, of of the 
734x514, pp. xiv; 178. 

Democracy. AB (out = toveh CO, pe 
per, pp. 374. The sam 

Elfin Land. Poems by Joueghine Pollard. Plain 
and Colored designs Walter Sateriee. 

x12%, boards, pp. 40. New York: George 
o MarlaD & CO,,.......ccccssccocsevcccscoccses - 250 


The Cambridge Book of Poetry and tyr 
lected from English and American Authors. 
By Charlotte 7, Bates, author of “ Risk, 

Ly Fred: 


P New York: 

Crowell B Gis coecccccescenscvcccsceseccvescocese 5 00 
Home-Spun Temas for Christmas Stockings. By 

Mary A’ Abbott Rand, author of “Holly and 

Mistietoe.” _Diasjrates. 834x7, boards, pp. 

ee Wee Gs cabo ctevincgces+cendccndsacaccecs 125 
A Devotional Life of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 

Christ. By t he Rev. Edward L. Cutts, B.A. 

author of “ Turning-Points of Gonendl and 

English Chureh History.” ete. " etc. = pp. vill, 


663. London: soetegy =, moting Chris- 
tian Rpowsedge ow York E 
Young & C 1 


Brothers of Pis , and Other Tales of Beasts and 

Men. By Ju jana Horatia Ewing, author of 

. Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances,” etc. 

Illustrated. . pp. x1, 190. Thesame.. 0 75 
China. By Prof. Robert K. Douglas. With map 

and illustrations. 8x5%, pp. 400. Thesame. 1 50 
An Introduction to the Study of = lish Litera- 

re and Literary Criticism f 


) ot Pauthors, omias oii fret ii Ay 
Ix, 882. Thomas 


Bi4qx Pp. x, 
phia: Jonn sf Potter & ‘aR "tne 
Gems of Illustration from Ry Sermons 
qe Writings of the Rev. Thomas Guthrie D. 

D. Arrang oo the subjects which they 
illustrate. American Gereymen. 
Socene sattion, ‘Ox0i4. pp. 106. New York: 
Dankt B WAGE. ..cccccccccccccscecccccecccesee 150 

Old Testament Ethics Vindicated. Being an Ex- 
position of Old Testament Morals; a Com- 
son of Old Testament Morals with 

o Se of Heathen—so-ca 


d Coll By Prof. Wesle Sawyer, 

an L 

Ph. D. nas pp. 177. gees ac 
Griggs B OO. cccc ccc coccccccccceccccsecccesoscece 1 00 


277.) 11 8, 8&2. See. No 
) 11x8, paper, 7. 
a — Reames eqbedeccosscnscooesooce ses 0 20 


Scribner's Bons 
Campaigns of tn of the Army of 


aes a Slowing eet 


x oh 1861— 
author of * De- 
Revision 
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Pp. BED GMB, ..sosesesovececccsence VE a 2 50 
The Irish Question. Prof. vid Bennett 
King. Pp. xv, 471. The same........ 150 
Cupid, M.D. A Augustus M. Swift. 
734x544, pp. 172. Lx ehegooeee eobeeeesoeané 100 
Pussy Willow and ather Child So: Words hy 
riette Cushing. in color 
Gertrude Clement. Music by 8. E. F: 
1 boards, pp. 35. New _ 
BB CRcccccccaccecocccseocetessoccasnesss.beobe> 200 
Little Folk in Green. 
Henrietta Christian wWrisht” strations in 
color by Lydia Emmet. Dp. 
WD Gb cccocosccccvapenscenctsenconcesoceoeens 1% 


The Wisdom of the Ly wy A 
Translated the Ge; 


from an of Friedrich 

Rickert. B _ yh Brooke. Books I-VI. 
7x5\4, pp. Boston : Roberts Bros.... 1 265 

Art and + etm in yh By Eugene Benson. 

7x54, pp. 188. The same..................-.0« 

Norse Stories Retold from the Eddas, Ham- 

—— Wright Mabie. 734x5, pp. ll The 


Hor Crime._ {ue Name Series REX, pp. 284. 
The GAME........00000+0-00 100 
England, Pieturesque and D Desert tive. A Rem- 
of F a. By J Joel Cook, 
author of “ A Holiday 40 an urope,” etc. 
With nearly five hund: iilustrations. lix 
pp. 537. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.. 7 50 
Point-Lace and Diamonds. Poems ow George A. 
paber. Jr. With . = b a 
yard. 7x5i4, ew Yor 
Worthington. a 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New Books. 


° DARLEY’S EVANGELINE. 


LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. With Sixteen I- 
lustrations by F. O. C. DaRiey. Folio, unique 
binding, in box, $10. 





JOHN RANDOLPH. 


By Hewny Apams. Fifth volume in “American States 
men” Series. 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 


John Randolph of epansie is ag A = & most 
turesque and interes vole ca potttes 
history, and in this volume Mr. yo — 
his career and 


ive in the series to which it belongs. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


A New Volume, containing AGamEmNon, La Saisiaz, 
PavuLing, and Dramatic Ipyis (First and Second 
Series). lvol. 16mo. $1.50. 

This volume comprises all of Mr. Boewnings AM oer 
not contained in the edition or his works 

Hovearon, Mirrirm & Co., and as protee al of them te 

gether, to enable those w ve the previous ba 

umes to complete their r OS of ores 

poems inoluded differ widely in subject ond & civle 

of treatment, but embrace some of jhe =e" 

most characteristic of Mr. Browning's poe 


MOTHER GOOSE FOR GROWN FOLKS. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. WurtNzy. New edition, consider- 
ably enlarged. Lllustrated by Aucustus Horrm. 
12mo, attractively bound. §1.50. 


Mrs. Whitney bas added several fresh cha to the 
original edition of tite book, a which applies, 
eense 


wi variations, nonsense 
Goose's n rhymes to i experiences of grown 


purse’ 
folks, and contrives to elicit no smail amount of wit 
and wisdom. 


HISTORY OF THE PAPACY DURING 
THE REFORMATION. 


> CreionTon, M.A. 2vols. 8vo. $10. 
story of the Reformation has been often and 
fully told ; but the history of =e Papacy during that 
most eventful period is much less known and Mr. 
Creighton’s w admirably panne — the desired im- 
formation. 


*,* For eale by a Bockeoltore. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON, 


Richly Illustrated Holiday Books. 
For Children of All Ages. 
ELFIN LAND. 

By jatteriee. Pottarp. Color designs by Walter 


Thié book is not only a charm! 
dren, but will serve as an unrtv: 








t a, ae 
receive this unusually beautiful my Attractive 
for a present will have good reason to be d 
for it ls a most magnificent affair.”—Chrontele.. 
Philadelphia. 
Price §2.50. 


CHRISTHAS RHYMES 
NEW-YEAR’S CHIMES. 


By Mary D. Barres. 

“A generous and delightful book. full of pretty 
stories and sompaezen, 2, * me and free 
every particle of vul; = 
charm pely illustra: auY JUNE, in Demorest’s 


agaz 
Price, in cloth, $2.25; in $1.75. 
Pring, in cloth. 00,00) te j of ail loading booksellers. 


GEORGE W. HARLANA &CO0., Publishers, 
No, 44 West 234 Street, New York. 


=i 





UILDING 





of snterest to a8 | bane » Gocceatina or furnishing. 
Issued the middle th, beginning with Oo- 
tober. Subsecripti om, 1 OO a roy advance. 

25 cents for three ‘mouths’ camps le subscri ion. 

W.T. COMSTOCK, Pub., 6 Astor Piace,N. ¥. 


JUST READY. 
BALLAD OF THE LOST HARE. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. 

The Hit ofthe Sexson in Juvenile Literature, 

Full- | ew ws png designed by Ida Roberts 
ina italy 2 in ten i chan om y em 
Besten, D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 

32 Franklin Street. 
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NEW SERIAL STORY 


CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(Ne. 390) 


FOR NOVEMBER 


ConrTarns : 


. Reverte. 
Frentispiece. Drawn by Wi1L14m Hamitton Grason. 


Early Quakers in England and Pennsylvania. 

By Howarp PYLz, apropos of the two hundredth an- 
niversary of William Penn's landing at New 
Castle. With Eleven Illustrations from the au- 
thor’s drawings. 


Perdenone. 
APoem. By W. D. Howzits. Illustrated. 


Across Lots. 


By Wu2i4m HamMILTox Grssox. With Thirteen Dinus- 
trations from the author's drawings. 


Two Peems by Herrick. 
Mlustrated by E. A. ABBEY. 


Southern California.—II. 


By Wii. Henry Brsaor. A description of the San 
Joaquin Valley. With Thirteen Illustrations. 


The Home of the Doones,. 


By Kare Hiizarp. A description of the South Devon 
Goast,as associated with R. D. Blackmore's cele- 
brated romance, “Lorna Doone.” Illustrated. 


The Bride’s Toilette. 
A Poem. By ELLEN Mackay Hurcaison. Mlustrated. 


Autumn Sketches. 


October reminiscences of Manchester-by-the-Sea (Mas- 
sachusetts). By Alice G. Howe. Ilustrated, 


The Vertical Railway. 
By W. Stoave Kewnepy. Mlustrated. 


Fer the Major. 
4 gow Serial Novel. By Constance Fexmmore Woot- 
son, the author of “Anne.” Illustrated. 


Shandon Bells. 
ANovel. By Wr114m Brack. Mlustrated. 


Virginia in the Colonial Peried, 
AB8ocial and Political Study. By Jonny Fisxe. 


The Problem of Living in New York. 
By Jomius Herr Browne. 


Short Stories. 
THE DOCTOR’S HOUSE. By Lizzie W. Cuamrpnrr. 


HOW ALUMINUM WON THE GRAND PRIX. By 
Wuii46 B. Greene. 


Poems. 


By Wilt CaRLetor, James BURKE, HARRISON ROBERT. 
son, JUnit C. Marsn, and Horatio Ne.son 
POWERS. 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
The Plea of Reactionists.—Mrs. Kemble and Mrs. 


Langtry.—English Criticism of America.—The I. 
lumination of Wealth. 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Histerical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 

Bits from Burlington (R. J. Burpetrs). —Candor (&. C. 
Bourner).—Revised Anecdotes (G. T. Lanigax).—To 
Miss M. E. A. Fenovson (H. C. BunnEr)! Anecdotes. 
—True Honors (Bessiz CHANDLER). 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE..........05.0+++ Per Year $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEELY.............00s000- sf 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR..........cccccocceces va 400 
The THREE above publications........ bad 10 00 
Any TWO above named................. a 700 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE........... S 150 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLES *****"* 5 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY (52 Numbers).............. be 10 00 
Indez to Harper's Magazine, Vols. 1 to 60, Bvo, 

Wael asnterriashearesiiancertieipereberipeenans 4 

ani Free ad all Subseribersin the Untted States 

or 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list 


7” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 


. NICHOLAS 


FoR 

YOUNG FOLKS. 
PARENTS who, desire entertaining and 
wholesome reading for their children, and 
young folks who enjoy accounts of travel and 
adventure, historical incidents, stories, pic- 
tures, household amusement, and harmless 
fun, will find these in St. NicHowas, which is 
recognized by the press and public. of both 
England and America, as THE BEST AND 
FINEST MAGAZINE for children ever 
printed. The new volume, which begins with 
the November number ant opens with a col- 
ored frontispiece, will be much the finest ever 
issued, and the attention of al] parents and all 
reading young folke is iavited to the following 
partial list of attractions: 
“The Tinkham Brothers’ Tide-Mill.” 
A new serial story. By J.T. Trowsrivez, 
formerly editor of ‘‘Our Young Folks” and 
author of ‘‘The Jack ae vi a etc. 

“The Story of Vitea 
An histgrical Aw.’ 4 of girl it boy life 
in the 18th Century. By Franx R. Stockton, 
formerly ass{stant editor of St. NICHOLAS, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Rudder Grange,’’ etc. 

“The Story of Robin Hood.” 


Ap account of the famous 
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Conclusion of the 65th Volume, | ,,‘;0%,N#0mouss te ators anything we produce GENTS WANTED 
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THE 
American Universal Cyclopadia, 
8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beckman 8t., N.Y. 


R. CARTER & BRCB., BOOKR. NEW YORK. a 








PENGERIAN 


ing. For sale everyw 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, &Co., N.Y. 





BLACKBOA 


snd ready fr Tr use. 





“WHAT EVERY S. SCHOOL 


OUGHT TO HAVE,” is the universal verdict of all who have used the 
Ours Cun to be far ek CHEAPEST in the 


2248. Ba on eer? paper paper 
$l. 





© Trial copies 
to any canieter or ae Gowttentint be net fall to send for crampies you wil be 
delighted. Address, LAUER & YOST, Cleveland, 0 





THE 


CLeveRDALE 





By 

Mavegice Tuompson, author of “The Witch. 
of Archery.”’ 

"The Story of the Fiold of the Cloth-ot 


By E. 8. Brooxs. To be illustrated with 
mn A remarkable pictures. 

“A Brand-New Notion.” - 
A capital and novel play. By Wms M. 
Baker, author of His Majesty, Myself,’’ etc. 


Awa 
A serial story of the Mixiseippt floods of 
1882. By E. 8. ELi1s, formerly editor of ‘ Gold- 


en Days.”’ 
“Elizabeth Thompson.” 

A blograpbica] paper regarding this cele- 
brated painter of battle scenes. Illustrated 
with pictures prepared for 8t. NicHoLas by 
Miss THOMPSON. 

“Where was Villiers?” 

A thrilling story of the Russo-Turkish War. 

By ARncHIBALD Forses, War Correspondent. 
“The Boy at the White House.” 

An account of the life of “Tad” Lincoln. 
By Noa Brooks, author of ‘‘ The Boy Emi- 
gravts.”’ 

“‘ Comedies for Children.” 

A fine series of juvenile plays. By E. 8. 
Brooxs, author of ‘‘The Land of Nod,’’ etc., 
and including 
A Christmas oop: ‘The False Sir Santa 


us.” 

Prepared expressly for Holiday times. 

There will be short stories by Louisa M. 
ALcoTT and many other well-known writers 
for young folks; papers on home duties and ree- 
reations, out-door sports, occupation and instruc- 
tion for-boys and girls, with popular features 
and departments. 

Price $2.00 a year; 25 centsanumber. Sub- 
scriptions should begin with the November 
number. The succeeding issue, “‘The Won- 
derful Christmas Number,” will have, also, a 
colored frontispiece and many unusual at- 
tractions. 

Tue CENTURY CO., Nsw Yours, N. Y. 


DB. CUYLER’S NEW BOOK. 


God's Light on Dark Conds 


By the Rev. T. L. Curzzr, D. D.. 











“To th ds of late hearts these 
pages are filted to earry the comfort which 
they crave. It ts one of those books for which 
the demand never fails and it is one of the best of 
them."’—CONGREGATIONALIST, 








BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


The Empty Crib. Gm7.............. $1 00 
Thought Hives. WirTn Porrrart.... 1 50 
Pointed Papers...........ccecccccsees 1 50 
From the Nile to Norway and 
Homeward. ILLUSTRATED.......... 1 50 
The Cedar Christian................. 0 7% 
Sct eniccscsessccgccateqease 0 60 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


*,° Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Cloth. 360 pages. 
Price, by mail, postpaid, 75 Conte. 


Owing to we continued demand for this book, we 
have been obliged to — another edition, 
have decided to reduce th . 
The author, Mr. F. B, ter, had unusual fact)- 
ities for knowing Mr. Lincoln in an intimate way and 
he has in this voi leasantly described it. Fresh 
article in a. recent issue of The Oontury iin. 
artic’ a recen , “How 
coln was Nominated.” 
Address orders to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, New Yeork. 








BOOKS GIVEN AWAY. 


CATALOGUE FREE, SEND STAMP 
Cheapest Book Store nthe World, 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 





NEW YORK. 


| Myste RY; 
The Machine and its Wheels. 


By W. A. WiLxins, Editor Whitehall (N. Y.) Times. 
“ A crisp, epecitinn neva. as Destined to make 
& sensation. ews. “A sto 


cag 
“Non-partisan, it will be read by thousands with 
leasure.”"—N. ¥. World. “The reader's interest is 
eld from first to last by the aniper'y absolute 
fidelity to things as they are.’’—N. Y. Herald. 


Cloth, Ink and Gold. Price, $1. 


Under Green Apple Boughs. 


A NOVEL. 
BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 
Beautifully Diustrated by Howarp Pris. 
~~ initial vetoes 9 of the New fRuctrates Series 


author's keen sense, bright wit, and ‘aremsatie power. 
(Our Continent . Ne. Ay Cloth, $1. 


Miss Leighton's Perplexities. 
A LOVE STORY. 


By ALICE C. HALL, a New Western Author. 


a, and fresh in Guat on, ingenious in plo’ 
ever in characterization La - —_ 
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Religious Putelligence. 


THE ANGLICAN CHURCH CON- 
GRESS. 


Ons of the Churcb papers, in a lumi- 
nous article on the programe of the 
Congress which met at Derby, milid- 
ly remarks that it ‘‘must be confessed 
that there is a certain want of novelty in 
the list of subjects presented”; but how 
could this be avoided, seeing there are few 
topies which the Congress has not already 
discussed? Most of the topics not only lack 
‘‘novelty,” they are very threadbare; yet 
the discussions are always interesting and 
never fail to draw vast audiences and to be 
fully reported in almost all the newspapers 
in the United Kingdom. 

The important question of toleration was 
given considerable prominence, The Arcb- 
bishop of York, in a sermon, spoke of 
the new phases of modern thought, espe- 
ciglly evolution. Rome, he said, in the old 
days tolerated nothing but Christianity; 
England tolerates everything. A great 
flood of thought is rising, and it will 
spread everywhere, leaving no inch dry. 
That which is soluble this flood will dis 
solve; that which is ancient and strong 
it will touch and test; and only that which 
is above will entirely escape. Some re- 
gard this rising with alarm, as only anew 
and greater evil; but all development of 
justice, knowledge, and mutual help is 
divine and, therefore, only good. Science 
is in itself, the Church must remember, vo 
enemy of Christ; nor secular culture in 
itself, nor civil government. The grave 
has lately closed over a great naturalist, 
who changed the mode of thought respect- 
ing the physical world, and this change has 
entered into the thinking of all countries, 
The truth there may be in it cannot be dis- 
posed of by denial and ridicule. The 
Church must flod the truth in the system 
and set bounds to it by the truth whiqh 
comes from another side, It will not do 
to draw a liue between the two kins of 
truth and leave that of Nature to take care 
of itself, for the new theories already assail 
the confines of spiritual truth. If the new 
theory of morals, as based on evolution, as 
utilitarian, obtains it will be fatal to the 
Church’s work. The Church must stand 
or fall on this platform. ‘You cavnot 
account for creation, you caunot offer a 
man a binding moral law, you cannot com- 
fort them in the depth of their distress, 
you cavuvot bope to guide their aspirations 
of a Creator, of a Redeemer, of a Divine 
Spirit working in and with the soul.” 

The Bishop of Lichfleld, who delivered 
the opening address, pleaded for toleration 
within the Church, There must necessarily 
be divergencies of thought; no age had been 
without them, not even the apostolic age 
and the apostles themselves. There must 
be liberty for the expression of these djffer- 
ences. This very liberty is at once the 
safeguard and protest against narrowness. 
The first paper read was on the same 
subject. Dean Wells, the writer, took 
the ground that it was a mistake to 
insist on following every controversy with 
a definitive formulation of the truths in- 
volved. The Church would have done 
wisely if it had followed St. Paul and ac- 
cepted what he was content to accept. The 
watchword of the Church in her present 
perplexities should be unity, vot uniform- 
ity. He held that there was a lesson for 
the Church to learn from the Salvation 
Army, for it had shown that there was 
godlikeness in the classes which the Church 
had given up. In the discussion which 
followed, Canon Furse said he believed 
‘that if six men of intellectual candor and 
theological education and deep holiness 
would come forth from each of the two 
schools, whose fratricidal strife works such 
cruel havoc in the Church of England, 
and, putting aside their newspapers and 
tracts, would prepare themselves with 
prayer and fasting, and would assemble in 
a mouth’s retreat for the study of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, Lancasier Castle 
would cease to be the frontispiece of the 
Established Chureh.” 

On the subject of the Harmony of 
Science and Faith, Dr. Andrew Clarke 
declared that ‘‘the boasted accuracy and 
permanency of so-called physical laws and 
theories is unfounded; that very probably 
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the greater part of the so-called axioms of 
modern physics will be swept away as 
untenable; that the theories of natural 
phenomena, apparently the most compre- 
hensive and conclusive, are merely pro- 
visional; that at present finality in this re- 
gion is neither visibly attainable nor clearly ° 
conceivable; and that, afier all, there may 
be methods of spiritual verification which 
within their condition, scppe, and use may 
compare not unfavorably with the methods 
so confidently depended upon in physical 
research.” The Bishop of Bedford differed 
with Dr, Clarke and held that science is 
continually enlarging the dominion of law, 
continually lessening the number of facts 
which refused to be classified or to bow in 
submission to this great law. 

All the usual topics concerning the 
beneficed and unbeneficed clergy, the 
Church and paupers, the Church and mor- 
als, the Church and state, and the Church 
and laborers were treated, and a suggestive 
and exhaustive paper on home evangelism 
was read by the Bishop of Liverpool, that 
liberal evangelical, whose very Low 
Churchism has subjected him to many 
flings. At a later session, one of the 
speakers, evidently referring to the Bishop’s 
preaching in a Presbyterian churcb, spoke 
contemptoously of a bishop, who should 
have been consecrating priests, preaching 
in a chapel of a body repudiating 
the orders of the Church of Eng- 
land. One of the best-attended sessjons 
was that at which the controversy with 
Rome was discussed. One ofthe features 
of interest was the appearance on the plat- 
form of Father Ignatius, in a monastic garb, 
with shaven head and wearing a crucifix. 
He said that pot more than one in twenty of 
the clergy has really received the Holy 
Spirit, and said he would far rather listen to 
a Methodist minister who had been in the 
Holy Ghost’s schoo! and possessed the Holy 
Ghost inhis heart than to all the college 
dons who had ever yet sought religion and 
Christianity. The Church which crushed 
away the rubbish from the rock and ex- 
posed the rock to the miner was the Church 
which would be uppermost in the Day of 
the Lord. Ifthe Church of Rome did it, 
up with the Church of Rome; ifthe Church 
of England did it, up with the Church of 
England; if the Salvation Army did it, 
up with the Salvation Army. 

Of course, the relation of the Church to 
other communions did not escape consider- 
ation, nor was the Bishop of Lincoln left 
out of the list of speakers on the subject. 
He and the Bishop of Liverpool are at the 
opposite poles of opinion on this subject. 
The former’s elrevicon to the Wesleyans 
will not soon be forgotten, in connection 
with his attempt to prevent the title 
“Rev.” from being attached to a Wesleyan 
preacher’s name io a parish churchyard. 
In his address he called on all Noncon- 


formists to réturn to the Church, the 
Holy Apostolic Chureb, and avoid 
the sin of schism. Bishop Nelson 


said that with the Church of Rome no 
possibility of union existed. In theory un- 
ion with the Greek Church was possible; 
but at present no such attempt would be 
practicable. There was no prospect of 
reuvion with Presbyterianism or Wesleyan- 
ism. Intercommunion was more feasible 
than reunion. Such intercommunion, 
based on the Apostles’ Creed, might be 
largely carried out and with great 
benefit both to the Church and other 
bodies. He advocated to some extent a 
recognition of the orders of Dissenting 
bodies and a communion of services with 
them. Above all, the principle of Episco- 
pacy ought not to be insisted on. 

Bishop Courtevay and Earl Nelson agreed 
with Bishop Nelson on this subject, holding 
that the Church must insist on essentials, 
but be liberal in non-essentials. 

As usual, the Evangelicals were divided 
in opinion as to whether they would attend 
the Congress or not. Those opposed to 
participation in it issued circulars advis- 
ing against it; but about the usual propor- 
tion of that school were present, the high 
and advanced Churchmen predominating. 
Still the Church Times, the organ of the 
Ritualists, was not well pleased with all the 
arrangements. The reporter refers with in- 
dignation to thé fact that in All Saints’ 
Church, in which the opening services 





were held, the old marble altar has / 


been replaced by an oak table. In 
this church there was no daily celebra- 
tion. St. Anue’s made the fullest prepara- 
tion for worship, three early celebrations 
being provided daily. But this church is 
quite unbandy, though that is a secondary 
consideration compared With the value of 
the Eucharistic sacrifice. He returns again 
to All Saints’: 


** Until 1 went into All Saints’ Church, 
just before the opening service ou Tues- 
day, | hardly realized how very objection- 
able the arrangements are. I do not speak 
of the elaborate iron screen, with the 
paisted and gilded lion and unicorn at top, 
for in some respects~this is satisfactory 
enough. But conceive the offensiveness of 
a newly-erected ‘three decker!’ Well, 
strictly speaking, itis only a two-decker; 
but the structure is there in the middle of 
the nave, with a ‘reading desk’ facing 
the people, and a pulpit above it, the whole 
thing so contrived as to obscure {he altar 
as much as possible. I hope I am hot un- 
charitable in saying that the entire arran 
ment carries with it, tomy mind, the idea 
of its being intended as a protest against 
the improved Church arrangements, which 
are now seen everywhere else, except at 
All Saints’, Derby. The service was quite 
in harmony with the arrangements and 
was miserable and depressing to a degree.” 


The editorial comment on this lament- 
able state of affairs is as follows : 


** All Saints’ having fallen into the hands 
of the Simeon Trustees, the incumbent has 
thought fit to present to the Congress that 
caricature of public worship which came 
in vogue during the dismal era of the 
Georges, which all but ‘stamped out’ the 
Church of England and the Christian re- 
ligion in these realms. It seems to us that 
the parson of the Congress Church ought, 
for the time being, to abdicate his responsi- 
bility and control, particularly when he has 
‘views’ which hopelessly conflict with 
those of a vast majority of the Church 
population of the country. We do not 
think that Bishop Maclagan is quite free 
from blame. If he had refused to take the 
Congress to All Saivts’ unless Mr. Knight 


_would conform to the established order on 


such occasions, we should not have many 
repetitions of tire offense. At St. Alk- 
mund’s, another Simeonite Church, Mr. 
Abney had a choral service and the con- 
gregation seems to have been the larger of 
the two.” 

The friends of the imprisoned clergyman 
held a special meeting in regard to his case 
and frequent references were made to him 
inthe regular sessions. It was noticeable 
that the number of laymen on the list of 
essayists and speakers was upusually smal). 
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Tue German Catholic Congress, held at 
Frankfort this year, was characteriza’ by 
great harmony and enthusiasm. Herr Wind, 
horst, the parliamentary leader of the Ultra- 
montanes, was present and was frequently on bis 
feet, swaying the assembly by his eloquence. 
It was noticed that every mention of the name 
ofthe Emperor was received with warm dem- 
onstrations, while the refereucesto Bismarck 
were cautious.’ Herr Windhorst admitted that 
the political aspect of the Ultramontane cause 
was not so favorable as it might be, but it was 
pot as unfavorable as the Liberals imagine. 
An American priest, who was present, 
represented that Catholiciem in the United 
Siates was very prosperous, which drew from 
the Ultramontane leader the remark that 
Europe might have to fallback on the princi 
ple of free churches, if union with state 
proved to be simply bondage. 


...-The first General Conference of the 
Evangelical Mennonites, a branch formed a 
few sears ago by the union of two small bodies, 
bas been held in Indiana. Three conferences 
were represented by delegates. A course of 
reading for young mivisters was devised and 
a representative of the “ Swank branch of the 
Brethren in Christ’ appeared to negotiate a 
uvion. Resolutions were adopted making the 
term of the General Conference three years 
and of presiding elders one year ; refusing fel- 
lowship to those taking out insurance policies, 
violating the scriptural rule of divorce as laid 
down in Matthew and Mark, and using tobacco, 
The churches are not to be permitted to have 
either organs or choirs. A system of raising 
funds for foreign missionary work was 
adopted. 


....An undenominational convention has 
been held in Chicago, under the auspices of 
the Evangelistic Association of that city. Over 
a thousand ministers and laymen were pres- 
ent from different parts of the country. The 
one thought running through al) the addresses 
and discussions was: How to reach and save 
siovers. From abroad there were present the 
Rev. Charles Spurgeon, Jr., the Rev. Marcus 
Rainsford, and Mr. James Be!four. 


.... The Evangelical Association reports for 
1882 twenty-two annual conferences, two of 
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which are in Europe and one in Canada, with 
117,078 members, a gein of 3,257. The number 
of itinerant preachers is 926, of local preachers 
619, of churches 1,576), there being a net in 
crease in each iiem. The value of the church 
property is put at $3,781,000. The missionary 
contributions amounted to over $100,000. 

...-The Bishop of Manchester, anxious to 
terminate Mr. Green’s imprisonment roon as 
possible, suggested to the patron of Mr. 
Green’s living that this object could be accom- 
plished by declaring the living vacant under 
the law. But the patron refuses to do this. He 
declines to accept the Bishop’s notice and 
thus becomes insubordinate himself. 


«+e-The Sixth General Conference of the 
Free Methodist Church met October 11th, in 
Burlington, Iowa. Superintendent B. T. 
Roberts presided. Delegates from fourteen 
annual conferences were present. A propost- 
tion was made to extend the pastoral term to 
three years, but after a warm discussion it 
failed by a close vote. 


....The Universalist General Convenfion in 
Philadelpbia, last week, adopted resolutions 
in favor of abolishing capital punishment, ap- 
proving probibition, and asking that legisla- 
tures enact stringent laws to prevent cruelty 
to animals, 


...-Pilgrimages to Lourdes this Summer have 
been very large. About twelve thousand pil- 
gtims are reported as now at the famous 
shrine; but the number of miraculous cures 
are not large, so it is reported, but then there 
are rival establishments and hotel-keepers are 
interested. 














Turre has recently been so much said in 
England against the missionary view of the 
use of opium that a ber of missi ies 
who have served in China bave uvited in the 
preparation of a pamphlet designed to set forth 
the “truth about opium-smoking.” Thése 
missionaries, nine io number, represent five 
societies. Four of them bave bad special ex- 
perience as medical men and all are well qual 
ified for the task assigned them. “Six are min_ 
isters—the Rev. Messrs. W. H. Collins, A. E, 
Moule, James Sadler, Daviel Hill, J. Mc- 
Carthy, F. W. Baller. The others are Mesers. 
J. Galt, W. Gauld, and James L. Max- 
well. The pamphlet is intended to an_ 
swer specially the statements of Sir Rath. 
erford Alcock, Sir* George Birdwood, and 
Deputy Surgeon-General Moore, all pby_ 
sicians of high standing. It will be remem_ 
bered that not many months ago a meet. 
ing in the interests of the anti-opium agitation 
was held in the Mansion House, London, in 
which Cardinal Manuing, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Rev. 
E. E. Jenkins, secretary of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society, and others appeared on the 
same pla'form, to protest against the iniqui- 
tous traffic in opium. Publie opinion was 
being very greatly stirred on the subject when 
‘‘almost simultaneously,” the pamphlet tells 
us; “and, not without indications that they 
were acting in concert, 8 number of gentlemen 
came forward to justify the use of oplum and 
vindicate the morality of the opium revenue.” 
Sir Rutberford Alcock’s opinion that opicm 
smoking was not injurious was received with 
amazement, as he had furnished most material 
on the other side. Sir George Birdwood 
stated that he knew from personal 
experience that opium smoking was harmless. 
In the most emphatic terms he declared that 
it was a harmless practice—as barmless as 
‘*twiddling the thumbs” or as tobacco smok- 
ing. He was opposed, he said, to the use of 
stimulants; but the inn y of op 
smoking left no moral basis for the objection 
to the introduction of the drug into China 
and the recep'ion of a large revenue for the 
Indian Government therefrom. Dr, Moore 
said the British public were being misled by a 
few well-meaning, but mistaken persons. Few 
Chinamen suffer from the use of the drug, 
while many find in it ‘‘ a source of enjoyment 
and comfort, a necessity and evena blessing.”» 
Besides these emivent geutlemen, Mr. Brereton, 
a solicitor in Hong Kong, also gave testimony 
to the same effect, declaring that the result of 
his observations was that opium smoking was 
innocuous and that not one per cent. of the 
British residents would support the other 
view. He had tried to tind victims of the ter. 
rible drug, but never succeeded. The pamph- 
let deals with each of these statements and 
brings forward overwhelming evidence against 
them, Against Sir Rutherford Alcock, in 
1882, it quotes Sir Rutherford Alcock, in 1871, 
before the House of Commons Committee on 
Finance. The points taken up and an- 
swered are the following : 


“4, Tht, opium smoking is not very ia- 


urfous. 

2, ret the British Government has never 
forced opium upon tbe Chinese. 

**8. That tbe Chinese are not since ip_thetr 


fessed desire to down opiam 
} mone and that the cultivation of th 
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poopy in China is yee of their insio- 


erity 

“4. That, i we donot send opium to China, 
others will. 

“5. That. if the opium trade was forced upon 
Clina, we are not responsible for what 
others did long ago. 

“6. That, if opium Is injurious in China, it fs 
no worse than iutoxicating drivk in 
England. 

“7, That India cannot do without the revenue 
derived from the opium trade.”’ 

It is shown that moral, political, and commer 

cial Considerations combine to prove the im- 

portance of suppressing the opium trade and 

it is believed that this result must come suoner 
or later: 

“Tight fs spreading and this trade cannot 
live in the light. Three or four hundred mis- 
sionaries scatiered throughout China cennot 
live amony the people without the truth about 
opium smoking beivg known to them, and 
tbrongb them to all who are interes!ed in their 
work. There are, also, powerful agencies at 
work in England.” 

-+--It has been some time since any impor- 
tent word has been reveived from the Central 
African Lake Missions, but this means that 
there have been no disasters, such as the mis- 
siong previously suffered, if no great results 
bave been secured. The annual report of the 
Urembo missions of the London Society shows 
what dithcuities have been met and overcome 
and what progress has been made. Urambo, 
it will be remembered, is on the route from 
the coast to Tanganyika, near the latter, and 
is the seat of the power of the savuge chief, 
Mirambo, The mis-ionaries have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that their influence availed to 
secure peace where the whole country was 
threatened with war and bloodshed, They 
have been visited by influential chiefs, to whom 
they imparted much Christian instruction and 
received warn, invitations to visit their coun- 
try and teach their people. The missionaries 
have erected a stone house and feel very thank- 
ful forthe mail facilities they enjoy and for 
the safe conduct of both mails and supplies by 
natives. The medical work has been exten- 
sive and the schools have been well attended 
Mirambo bas been kind and considerate. The 
writer of this annual report, E. J. Southon, 
M. D., died July 26th. He went out in 1879. 


..- The Australian Wesleyan Mission to the 
New Britain grant was begun in 1875, when 
the pioneer party, of which Mr. Brown was 
the bead, landed on the Duke of York Island. 
By 1878 much bad been accomplished. The 
language of Duke of York had been reduced 
to writing, a lesson book,the ten commanid- 
ments, the Lord’s prayer, and a catechism 
translated, and seven converts baptized. The 
wext yeara house was erected at Kabakadal, 
New Britain, and most of our readers re- 
member the massacre of South Sea 
teachers which took place, and which 
Mr. Brown duly punished. A number of 
natives learned to read, Christian marriage was 
introduced, and large congregations gathered. 
Mr. Danks has formed a vocabulary of 2,500 
words of the language of New Britain and 
portions of Scripture are ready to be priniedin 
it. The savages took great interest in the 
Gospel proclaimed by Mr. Danks and he bad 
sometimes 700 hearers from different villages. 
When Mr. Brown left the group, in 1881, after 
a service of five years and four months, he left 
a flourishing church, having six native local 
preachers. At present the church embraces 
nearly seventy members, with ten local preach- 
ers and five others on trial, and five teachers 
The outlook is very promiring. 


Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

Tae joint conference committees of the 
County Democracy—Tammany Hall and Irv- 
ing Hall factions of the New York City Demo- 
cracy—have agreed on Alderman Patrick 
Keenan, of the County Democracy, for County 
Clerk; Order of Arrest Clerk Alexander V. 
Davidson, of Irving Hall, for Sheriff ; and Rich- 
ard O'Gorman and George L. Ingraham, of 
Tammany Hall, for the Superior Court Judge- 
ships. 

.. The observance of the bi-centennial of the 
landing of William Penn began with appropriate 
sermons in the various churches of Philadelphia 
and Chester, on Sunday last, At<hester the So- 
clety of Friends held a special service, at which 
& poem by John G. Whittier was read. The 
obgervances will coutinue throughout the 
greater part of the present week. 


--The bi-centennial of the settlement of 
Yonkers and of the erection of the Philipse 
Manor House was celebrated at Yonkers, on 
Wednesday of last week, and attracted many 
Visitors. A valuable collection of relics of his- 
toric interest was exbibited in the Manor 
House, There was a procession, an oration, and 
a.fine display of fireworks. 


«... Mr. Henry George, the writer and friend of 
the Irish’ cause, has arrived in this country. 














‘| Mr. Parnell. 


ter containing extracts from a letter from Lord 
Granville expressing regret at his arrest. He 
was teadered a public reception at Cooper In- 
stitute, last week. 


eoee The old Post-office site on Nassau Street, 
New. York City, was sold at auction, last week, 
and was bought by Mr. H. H. Cammann, for 
$650,000. The upset price was $600,000 and 
there were only two bidders. The Chamber of 
Commerce did not bid on the property, as was 
expected, 

-++.The citizens of New York City who have 
not abandoned the project to nominate a citi- 
zen’s county ticket, with Allan Campbell for 
mayor, have held another meeting. It was de- 
cided to appoint a committee of fifty to nomin- 
atea ticket, to be endorsed at a mass meeting. 


....The Hon. Perry Belmont has received a 
unanimous renomination for Congress by the 
Democrats of the First District of New York. 
Messrs. Hewitt and Flower have also been re- 
nominated in their respective districts. 


...-A defect has been discovered in the redis- 
tricting law of Tennessee, which it ie thought 
may throw out the Tennessee delegation to the | 
next Congress, ° 

...A British steamer, supposed to be named 
““Wambe,” has been wrecked on Vancouver’s 
Island and the fate of her passengers is un- 
known. 

..+.Thirty-three railroad employés were in- 
jured, several of them fatally, by a railroad col- 
lision near North Adams, Mass., on Saturday. 


...-The Anti-monopoly County Convention 
was held in this city last week and endorsed 
the Democratic State ticket. 


.»++U, 8. Collector Houghton, of Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., has been convicted of making false 
returns to the Government. 


....Four men and one woman, all Negroes, 
were hanged at Eastman, Ga., on Friday last, 


....Another six days walking match is in 
progress in this city. 


.-.-Destitution and distress are increasing at 
Pensacola, Fla. 


FOREIGN. 

.-+.The Egyptian ministry has consented to 
allow Arabi to be defended by English counsel), 
on conditién that witnesses shall undergo a 
preliminary examination. The Household 
Cavalry have returned to London and Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley has aleo left Egypt for England. 
The Porte has announced its readiness to dis- 
cuss the settlement of the Egyptian question. 
The British Parliament assembled on Tuesday 
and the session will be devoted to considering 
the question of the cloture, or the policy in re- 
gard to Egypt. The cloture will probably be 
passed. The Liberals favor the evacuation of 
Egypt and the Government will be compelled to 
publish its plans. Proof of Arabi Bey’s com- 
plicityin the Alexandria massacres, it is re- 
ported, will not be obtainable. Victor Hugo 
has issued an appeal against his execution. 
Arabi’s counsel will endeavor to prove that the 
evacuation of Alexandria was done with the 
consent of the Khédive. 


..The National Conference was held in 
Dublin, on Tuesday of last week. The Land 
League funds were all accounted for, the 
scheme for the establishment of the Irish Na- 
tional League, with slight modifications, was 
adopted, and Mr. Davitt urged the nationaliza 
tion of the land, but held that this need not 
cause any quarrels and that he would work with 


.---[t is still rumored that Mr. Gladstone 
will shortly retize. It is reported that one of 
his first acts during the present session of Par- 
lament will be to move for an investigation 
into the imprisonment of Mr. E. Dwyer Gray. 


..-It is reported that when Mr. Stanley 
completes the railroad along the Congo River, 
in Africa, it will be sold to an English com- 
pany. A French company is building a railroad 
between the Niger and Senegal Rivers. 


.--. The steamer “City of Antwerp” and the 
ship “Constantia” were sunk off Eddystone, 
on the English coast, last week. The crew of 
the “ Constantia” and four of the crew of the 
steamer were saved. 


..- Two vessels, one of the Danish and the 
other of the Dutch Arctic exploring expedi- 
tions, are said to be in dangerous positions in 
the Arctic Sea. 


.- The Prussian Liberals have gained many 
seats from the Conservatives in the late elec- 
tion. No party will have a majority in the next 
House. 


....-Fresh atrocities connected with the mur- 
der of the Huddys, near Lough Mask, Ireland, 
have been revealed by an informer. 


.-».Barry Sullivan ,the well-known tragedian, 
will accept a Home Rule nomination for Parlia- 
ment. 





Secretary Frelinghuysen has written him «. let 
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BEST BAKING POWDER. 
INTERESTING TESTS MADE BY THE 
GOVERNMENT CHEMIST. 


Dr. Epwarpv G. Love, the present Avalyt- 
ical Chemist for the Government, has recently 
made some interesting experiments as to the 
comparative value of baking powders. Dr. 
Love’s tests were made to determine what 
brands are the most economical to use, and, as 
their egpacity lies in their leavening power, 
testa were directed solely to ascertain the 
available gas of each powder. Dr. Love’s re- 
port gives the following : 

Strength 
Baking. Powders per Sach Ounce af Powder. 
**Royal”’ (cream tartar powder)........127.4 
*Patapsco” (alum powder)...... oeeee + 125.2% 
“ Rum ford’s”’ (phosphate) fresh........122.5* 
* Rumford’s (phospbate) old........... 83.7" 
‘* Hanford’s None Such”’ fresh......... 121.6 
“ Hanford’s None Such,” old.......... 84.85 
© Reathend sess sccc cdccvavscdccsces BETH 
“Charm” (alum powder)..........+...116,9# 
“ Amazon” (alum powder)............-111.0* 
 Cleveland’s” (short weight % oz.).....110.8 


ROR PORTE occcenccecenscesaneconnc cea 
UE chiens keueeébnens 0p064et0eser-on . 106.8 
WE, CHEE OE” ccccce Loseceesiesean4 ++e- 102.6 


“ Lewis’s"’ Condensed. Perdeces 
“Congress” yeast.... bassin kesees sees 07.5 
“C.E. Andrews&Co.’s”’ rsnseRAI 78.17" 
£6 Fleghnes’e™ ..cosecdcces ccccvccvaccsscce MO 
OO cen cee 0.0009000 chec0n cack oncde MO 
” ancunnns qeemeseepevhensaans coqes, GR 


*In his report the Government Chemist 
eays: 

“TI regard all alum powders as very un- 
wholesome. Phosphate and Tartaric Acid 
powders liberate their gas too freely in pro- 
cess of baking or under varying climatic 
changes sutfer deterioration.” 

Dr. H. A. Mott, the former Government 
Chemist, after a careful and elaborate exan- 
ination of the various Beking Powders of 
commerce, reported to the Government in 
favor of the Royal brand, 
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SURA RHEUMATISM, 
CURA. NEURALGIA, 


ope tor diseases arising Rist | impure state of the 
An aw ae 
“Frise le Can be sent by mail, Ask your 
druggist for i. 


R. W. ROBINSON & GON, Prepricters, 
184 Greenwich st., N. ¥. 
Send for Circular. 
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“DAYS OF THE 
SON OF MAN.” 


By Rev. DANIEL MARCH, D.D., 
author of “ Night Scenes in the Bible,” eto, 
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D.D. .. pastor “ " New 
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best."—2ev. J. WreaTon Suitm, D.D., pastor Bet 
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bOT#LS, LUAXD, ETC. 


THE NEW HOTEL DAM, 


QUARK. rete f ioth Exton 
" my ° 

“ —_ Ae, Baton Square, New York, 

(8 NOW READY FoR ' THE RECEPTION OF GUESTS. 
Location the most desirable and accessible to all 
inte of interest in the city. Elegantly furn'e’ ed 
hroughout and with every modern rt et a ed @n 1 





0 
two suites, with bath and tol. et-room attached, 
A.J. DAM & SON, Proprictors. — 


AVON SPRINGS SANITARIUM. 


Popular Winter Resort. Extablished 1860. 


Best Sulphur Water in the country. Sulphur Tonic, 
Litz, Electro-Thermal, Douche Baths, etc. within the 
vuilding, Steam Heat, Fine Table, Society genial and 
cultivated. The resort of many eminent persons for 
rest and Best dical advice, without 
extra charge. Terms moderate, Address 


L. 8. HINKLEY & CO., 
Avon, Livingston Co., N. ¥- 


THE SHERWOCD, 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 4415 ST.. 

The largést, most select, and fashionable family 
hotel in the metropolis. 

Choiee rooms en suite; large, airy, well-heated and 
ventilated, and handsomely furnished. Sanitary ar. 
rangementa perfect. 

Table d’héte, Cuisine of superior excellence. 

E. N. WILSON: Proprietor. 


THE BRUNSWICK. 
tes GRANDEST HOTEL. 


Boylston and Clarendon Streets. 
__ BARNES & DUNKLEE, Preprictors, _ 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW TORK. 


A.J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBARY, B. Y¥. 











This large and popular hotel will on May ist pass 
under our management. Weshall at once make ex- 
tensive changes and vementa—red 
painting. and refurpishing the whole house. 





A MONTH and | board iny 
sant {es Pty a 
$47; oF df Gioume & Co, Box 3, Phil's, Pa. 


T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
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the ‘most prem SOILe? 20aP8 in Sau weak pot only on account of the 
superior quality of the material used !n the manufacture, but for the delicious 
fragrance as well. The prices compare favorably with those of American 
manufacture. Sole Agents for the U.5., Messrs. E, FOUGERA & O0., 
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NOTICES. 

Ga" All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
Hews, and Miscellaneous Columns ef this journal 
should be adGressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

@” All comm unicati for the ©: cial De. 
partment to the Commeyscial Editor. and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
Tas inperenpent, Box 2787. 

6a” Remittances should be made payable to Tm 
IsDErENDENT. 

@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for tngertios 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but ase 
S¥aranty of good faith. 

§®™ We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
Views or opinions expressed in the communications 
Of our correspondents. 

S@” Persons desiring the retarn of their manu- 

sripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
@irected envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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CASTE EAST AND WEST. 


Whrerner God (or Nature) made all men 
of one blood, whether they have descended 
from one and the same human stock, 
whether they form a single szodlogical 
species is a question which our learned 
men in patural history may answer as they 
please; we do not care. Nor do we care 
whether the Bible asserts a specific identity 
when it declares that all men were made 
of one blood. We know, and acientific 
men know, and the common people may 
know that there is an identity between al! 
the so-called races in all that constitutes 
what we designate as manhood or humanity. 
Is it physical organs which we consider? 
They all have the same bones, the same mus- 
cles; heads and feet, eyes and ears the same, 
They all walk upright the same and all 
produce and nurse their young the same. 
Some are giants, some are dwarfs, but in 
what makes mano physically they are one. 
Is it mental powers we consider? They all 
laugh, cry, love, hate, think, reason, talk. 
They all have their language, with which to 
communicate with each other; and they all 
possess the faculty of education, and, so 
far as we know, of unlimited improvement. 
There are no impassable barriers set by Na- 
ture between them. They coalesce, even the 
races most widely separated, unless artifi- 
cia) barriers are purposely and persistently 
setup. And even the most persistent effort 
fails to make these artificial barriers of law 





or prejudice effective. Individuals cross 
them for their profit or pleasure. Circum- 
stances break them down. When business 
or the necessities of life throw those of 
different races together they cease to re- 
member the man-made distinctions. 


The chief of all artificial barriers between 
classes is that which separates the master 
from the servant, the conqueror from the 
conquered and the slave. It is, primarily, 
a social distinction and may be quite inno- 
cent; but ff, by legislation and custom, the 
conquered servant is forbidden to rise out 
of his condition, if he becomes an hereditary 
serf, kept so by repressive violence, then 
an outrage is done to his manhood. To be 
conquered or to be a servant is no voidance 
of manhood. A servant may retain all his 
rights of manhood. He takes his service, 
asso many of us do, from choice, and bas 
the man’s privilege to throw it up and to 
become, if he can, a master; but let him be 
forbidden to give up his service, let him be 
compelled to be a slave, and let him know 
that bis children after him can be only 
slaves, with no right allowed to liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, and then manhood 
is stolen away. The distinction betfeen 
master and servant is no longer a social 
one, honorable to both parties; but 
it has become a distinction of caste, in 
which the honor all goes to the master and 
the servant becomes a lower sort of animal, 
hardly human. 

Buch was the origin of caste in India and 
such isits origin in America. Having its 
origin with usin capture and slavery, rather 
than in a war of conquest, it takes a some- 
what different shape from that in the East. 
There it has hardened into a horrible evil, 
worthy to be called the masterpiece of Sa- 
tan. It remains generation after genera- 
tion, developing for three and a half thou- 
sand yeers new divisions and distinctions 
between men. Under it men of the same 
race and color cannct eat together, cannot 
intermarry, cannot even toueh each other. 
Each caste holds itself contemptuously 
above the class below. Even the great sys- 
tem of Buddhism, whose noble founder 
went abroad through the land proclaiming 
the absolute oneness of man and pouring 
coptempt on caste, after a brief victory, had 
tosuccumb. Buddhism has been eaten out 
of India by the canker of caste, which it 
could not wholly subdue ; and, after conquer- 
ing Buddhism, castein India isfighting Cbris- 
tianity, which preaches the same absolute 
oneness of man, fighting it in the Church 
itself and with quite too much hope of 
success, Christianity in India has utterly 
succumbed to caste once. The missionaries 
of the last century, after beginning nobly, 
yielded and allowed caste to rule in the 
Christian Church. “I have carefully 
avoided all coersive measures,” said 
Schwarz, in 1787. Bishop Heber allowed 
caste, Not till 1888 did the English Church 
missionaries decide, through the voice of 
the noble Bishop Wilson, in a peremptory 
pastoral letter of July Sth, 1838, that no 
mercy should be shown to the accursed 
thing. ‘The distinctions of caste,” said 
he, “‘must be abandoned, decidedly, im- 
mediately, finally. . Birth condemns 
no class of men, from generation to gener- 
ation, to inevitable contempt, debasement, 
and servitude.” The enforcement of this 
order broke up churches. A Sudra would 
sooner give up his Christianity than take 
the communion with a Pariah. The war 
has been long and is not yet fully con- 
cluded. Av American Lutheran missionary 
lately felicitated himself that now the two 
castes have been prevailed on to take 
the Lord’s Supper together. At a 
London missionary station, some ten 
year ago, a few Pariahs were converted, 
whereupon the Shanars, at their own cost, 


| built a chapel for their low-caste brethren, 


lest they should have to worship with them. 
A few years agoa missionary led several 
low-caste Obristians into a chapel door, 
whereupon the high-caste occupants hastily 
scrambled out of the window. 

The evils of caste in India we all admit. 
To do so isacommonplace. But do we 
remember that our own land has its caste, 
also, originating with a Moloch more horrid 
than that which was parent of the Hindu 
system, and which, if Ohristianity do not 
intervene, will be as permanent and 
accursed as that of the East? 

Our American caste has not yet, thank 
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God, taken on itself the ingenious compli- 
cations which make Indian caste the 
masterpiece of Satan. It had never 
occurred tothe American Devil to invent 
the law that the white master race could 
not eat with nor even touch the black 
subject race without defilement. ‘There 
has been quite enough intimacy between the 
two. Thencame that terrible war, a war 
waged with as overmastering a sense of 
natural justice as ever ingpired a bloody 
conflict, and the result was not only that 
slavery perished, root and branch, but 
that a determined onset was made against 
the caste system itself, which had grown 
outof slavery. Those who had carried the 
war toa successful issue were determined 
that there should be no permanent castes 
in America. They were resolved that no 
law should limit the rights or privileges of 
men. The black and the white shall be one 
before the law, separated only by those 
social distinctions which have to do with 
temporary conditions of culture, wealth, 
profession, and circumstance, a} temporary 
and all with low fences, over which energy 
and character can at any time step. Accord- 
ingly, we have put it into our Nationa) 
Constitution that race or previous condition 
of servitude shall not be the basis of 
caste. And what we have put into our 
National Constitution we are putting into 
our national life. The Negro, with a rapid- 
ity which is startling, is gaining and hold- 
ing the privileges of equal citizenship. 
The rights of suffrage are allowed in gener- 
al and withheld only by frauds. We have 
gained that victory. Colored men sit by 
our side in the halls of Congress; they are 
elected on our municipal boards; they may 
hold and do hold any office; they ride with 
us in our conveyances—notevery where yet, 
but to a great extent; they are buying land 
and gaining property, which is the great 
equalizer. Chiefly, now, the problem is in 
their own hands. It only remains for them 
to prove whether they shall be equal to 
their white neighbors—just as honest, as in- 
dustrious, as intelligent, as cultivated, as 
decent. If they will do this, they will them- 
selves break the remaining barriers down. 
Caste and all its wicked, selfish prejudice 
will perish. We shall not have the three 
and a half chiliads of India repeated here. 
It shall be seen that God has made of one 
blood all nations of the earth. 





POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 





Po.iT1caL conventions for the nomina- 
tion of candidates to be voted for by the 
people have, by long usage, become the 
common law of all political parties in this 
country. Such conventions purport to 
represent the respective parties and, with 
the exception of the ballot-box, to be the 
best test of what these patties think and 
desire, They are resorted to as a necessity, 
in order to concéntrate the votes of those 
who have common views and preferences 
and thereby to make their votes effective in 
choosing certain persons for office. Their 
action has no legal force and is simply 
that of recommendation, leaving to the 
voter in every instance the inalienable right 
to judge for himself. 

We do not know that there is any better 
system than that of a convention of repre- 
sentative delegates, whether it be a city, 
county, state, or national convention, to 
serve the purpose had in view. Be this as 
it may, a convention of such delegates is 
the present practice of political parties and 
such it is likely to continue until something 
better shall be devised. 

All these conventions are traceable back 
to what are called primary meetings, at 
which delegates are directly chosen by 
the voters belonging to a particular party 
These meetings are held in local districts, 
and, if the election in these several districts 
is properly conducted, the convention that 
results therefrom may be justly assumed to 
represent the prevalent wish of the voters. 
A state convention thus created would 
represent the prevalent wish, as to candi- 
dates, of the Republican or Democratic 
voters of the state, as the case might be. 
Good sense dictates that the voters belong- 
ing to the party thus represented, believing 
in its principles and desiring to secure their 
practical triumph, should, under ordinary 
circumstances, sustain the ticket proposed 
Or nominated in this way. There is an im- 
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portant sense in which we believe in sup- 
porting the regular ticket. It is a good 
general rule, and uiless it is reduced to 
practice political parties cannot exist, 

This rule, however, is not and should 
not be the invariable law of politica] action, 
To make it such is merely blind partisan- 
ship. There may be occasions in which it 
is much better to disregard the rule, and of 
these the voter is the sole judge. . 

Suppose that the delegates chosen at the 
primary meetings do not fairly represent 
the sentiments of the party for which they 
purport to act; that these delegates are 
chosen by a mere fragment of the party; 
that they are themselves largely a set of 
political loafers, who get their living out 
of party politics and make it their busi- 
ness to runthe party machine, inclading 
the primary meetings and the convention; 
that the “‘ boss” system in a single man or 
a dozen men takes possession of the 
machinery and uses it for the purpose of 
its own ascendency and power; that the 
Administration at Washington affiliates 
itself with this system and employs 
the patronage of tho Government-in its 
favor; that a state convention, for ex- 
ample, thus created and thus manipu- 
lated, is not only a fraud in the method 
of its organization, but actually misrepre-_ 
sents the views and wishes of a majority 
of the voters, for whom it assumes to act, 
as was the fact in respect to the recent 
Saratoga Convention; yes, let these things 
be supposed, and what then becomes of 
the principle of party fealty, merely for 
the sake of the party, with decent, inde- 
pendent, self-respecting, and conscientious 
voters? Political managers call this 
‘practical politics” and deride those who 
do not relish it and will not support it, as 
mere sentimentalists—men of visionary 
notions and silly nicety, who do not under- 
stand ‘‘ practical politics.” We call it a 
gross and abominable abuse and mean to 
do what we can to destroy this kind of 
‘practical politics” and drive the men 
from power who practice the system. 


A state convention that, like the Sarato- 
ga Convention, grinds out a ticket to suit 
the views and ends of two or three big 
“bosses” and a darger number of little 

“bosses” is entitled to no respect on the 
sense of party fealty. Even good candi- 
datee, who dishonor themselves by accept- 
ing its nomination, cannot condone ite 
offenses. We abhor all such state conven- 
tions, whether Republican or Democratic. 
They are none the better because Repub- 
lican. 

And yet this is just the kindof State 
Convention which the big ‘*bosses” and 
the little ones. dignify with the title of 
‘* practical politics.” It suits them because 
it isa good “‘ machine” to gain their ends. 
It enables them to put men up or put them 
down at their own pleasure. It gives them 
the power to say who shall be and who 
shall not be nominated. If one desires 
nomination for office, the first condition of 
success is to take the oath of allegiance to 
them. The people do the voting on elec- 
tion day; but they make up the ticket for 
which they must vote if they vote with 
the party. The Independent Republicans 
of Pennsylvania have wisely decided that 
they will not submit any longer to the 
Cameron “boss” rule in that state, and, 
with no prospect of electing their own 
candidates, but with a very great certainty 
of defeating the Cameron ticket, they have 
organized a regular.bolt and put another 
ticket into the field, intending to smash the 
Cameron machine. We commend them for 
so doing. Indeed, we are in hearty sym- 
pathy with all popular uprisings against the 
system of machine politics, as conducted 
by those who_assume to be “‘ practical poli- 
ticians.” 

The Republican voters of the state, who 
protest against the ‘‘ doings” of the Sara- 
toga Convention, have not organized a bolt 
against the ticket; yet they can and should 
put the mark of Cain upon the Convention 
when they come to the ballot-box. The 
thing to be done is to defeat the ticket, 
rather than acquiesce in the fraud con- 
nected with its nomination, and thus give 
a wholesome lesson to all future conven- 
tions in this state. Defeat, in the ciroum- 
stances, is better than victory. Party fealty 
ceases to be a reasen for political action 
and ought to yield to the “higher law” of 








right when it requires the voter to give 
sanction to forgery and fraud. It is on 
this ground that we refuse to support the 
Saratoga ticket and sincerely hope that it 
will be defeated by an overwhelming ma- 
jority against it. The larger the majority 
the elearer the lesson. 





THE UNITARIAN WEAENESS. 


Tu= article by the Rev. Charles A. 
Allen, which we print on another page, 
breathes an excellent spirit, and we are 
glad to present it to our readers as the beat 
word from a Unitarian for Unitarianism. 
In pointing to the weakness of Unitarian- 
ism, we had no hostile or controversial 
motives; but rather a desire to stimulate 
an apathetic denomination to the perform- 
ance of the practical religious work which 
so greatly needs tv bedone and which that 
body believes itis fitted todo. Mr. Allen, in 
the closing paragraph, exclaims: ‘‘ How 
happy our Orthodox friends would be if 
we Unitarians would only go to sleep again 
and leave our part of the Lord’s vineyard to 
the brambles and the briars!” That was not 
our wish. Onthe contrary, what we did 
was to charge this very neglect upon Uni- 
tarianism. Is it not a fact that it does per- 
mit its part of the Lord’s vineyard, which 
is not bounded by the Unitarian parish, 
to grow up with ‘‘ brambles and briars”? 
We sald that, if the ‘‘ sectarian” and ‘‘illib- 
eral” spirit reported to have characterized 
the recent National Unitarian Conference 
meant a revival or increase of Unitarian 
educational and missionary work, we could 
rejoice over it. 

Both Mr. Allen and The Christian Register 
intimate that the Unitarians are too modest, 
too much opposed to sectarianism to take 
credit for the good work they do or to 
build up denominational organizations. 
There is in this somewhat of self-complai- 
sance. Unitarians are not lacking in de- 
pominational aspirations and denomination- 
al pride. They are not so unsectarian as 
not to rejoice over denuminational acces- 
sions, and not to have, in form, at least, 
denominational co-operation and denomina- 
tional organizations. There is the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association—a combined 
missionary, publication, church extension, 
and sustentation society—which appeals to 
the Unitarian churches for their benefac- 
tions. Its long-time secretary, the Rev. 
R. R. Shippen, says it is a purely mis- 
sionary orgavization, ‘‘ using annual con- 
tributions from the churches for publish- 
ing and distributing books and tracts, sus- 
taining missionaries, aiding feeble churches 
and planting new ones.” He tells us that 
for the first forty years “‘ its activities were 
small, the missionary spirit of the denomina- 
tion being checked by dread of the sectarian 
spirit”; but in the last fifteen or twenty 
years its income has been larger, now 
amounting, we believe, to no less than 
$35,000 a year. In the preface to the 
‘Year Book,” issued by the Association 
for 1881, it is stated that the ‘‘need of 
the hour isa more thorough organization 
of their [the Unitarian] forces for a more 
active propagandism.” This is a whole- 
some truth, but it is scarcely undenomina- 
tional. So, too, the National Conference 
was organized in 1865 to stimulate the de- 
nomination to the “‘ largest exertions io the 
cause of Christian faith and work.” The 
preamble to its constitution declares, and 
we heartily approve the declaration, that all 
disciples of Christ ought to prove their 
faith by self-denial and the devotion of 
their lives and possessions to the service of 
God. Its appeals and those of the Asso- 
clation have been so far successful, Mr. 
Shippen says that ‘‘since its formation 
the Unitarian churches of America have 
given more for missionary purposes than in 
all their previous history.” We can bid the 
Unitarians God speed in this improvement; 
but we must insist that the weakness or 
failure we pointed out is not to be ac- 
counted for or explained away by asserting 
that Unitarian liberality has had no denomi- 
national channels to flow in. Here are organ- 
ized societies to show denominational recog- 
nition of the call for missionary enterprise; 
but fhe nature of the response reveals a 
lack of zeal, earnestness, self-denial, and 
spiritual vitality in the churches. 

Our critics will not be able to hide the 
barrenness of the Unitarian fig tree by 
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covering it with dense foliage and asserting 
that the fruit is there. With all respect to 
Mr. Allen, we cannot accept his sweeping 
statements of the pre-eminence of Unitari- 
ans in many New England cities in city 
missionary work. We know something of 
their work in Portland and Previdence 
and in neither city are they doing more 
than their share. They used to be active 
in Boston, particularly, where they main- 
tained mission chapels; but we know of 
dittie Unitarian missionary work now any. 
where, unless the furnishing of flowers to 
the sick, the feeding and clothing of the 
poor, and the providing of amusements, 
good reading, and good influences be relig- 
ious teaching. - Such humane efforts Chris- 
tianity glories in; but the other denomina- 
tions do them with quite as little ‘* ostenta- 
tion” as Unitarians and do not call them 
‘city missionary work.” Our Unitarian 
friends must bear with our skepticism as to 
the character and extent of their city mis- 
sionary work. If they will furnish evi- 
dence, we will gladly make acknowledg- 
ment. In benevolent or eleemosynary work 
they are princes. 

Mr. Allen, the editor of the Register, and 
one or two others seem to be dissatisfied 
with our statement of the process, aécord~ 
ing to Unitarian belief, of becoming 
righteous. It was, perhaps, hazardous; 
but we could not take every Unitarian 
minister's view, and we knew, therefore, 
in giving even a vague definition, we must 
misrepresent many individuals. But have 
we seriously misrepresented Mr. Allen? 
We said the Orthodox doctrine of the ‘‘ re- 
generation ofa deeply depraved nature” 
was to the Unitarian a needless mystifica- 


. tion of a simple, natural process—the shap- 


ing of character.” He refers us to the 
New Hampshire Unitarian statement of 
belief. We have seen and commented on 
this conservative document. It says hu- 
man nature is not only not depraved, it is 
made ‘‘sacred by the indwelling presence 
of God.’”” This removes at once the neces- 
sity for the mysterious change of Ortho- 
doxy; and, further, itis declared: ‘‘ Sulva- 
tion, in the highest sense, is the develop- 
ment and final perfecting of character.” 
Mr. Allen speaks of his missionary work 
in the Southwest. What is it? Is it an 
effort to spread the Gospel in thé neglected 
portions of that section? It is a “city 
missionary” work? It is a Unitarian conj 
gregation simply. We do not wish to be- 
little it, but why is an enterprise invested 
by the sppeals of Mr. Allen, William G. 
Eliot, D.D., the Rev. E. E. Hale, the Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, and others with so 
much importance allowed to languish, when 
only $10,000 is asked for to establish it 
and the Unitarian cause in the Southwest? 
The weakest of the Orthodox denomina- 
tions would not need to do half the beg- 
ging fora matter of such moment. This 
little church in New Orleans Mr. Allen 
seems to regard as a great ‘‘city mission- 
ary” work. It is fifty years old, was former- 
ly Presbyterian and wealthy, was carried 


‘over to Unitarianism by its New England 


pastor; but has been gradually running 
down in late years, until a year or two ago 
it had only about 65 members, with a debt 
and no prospect. Mr. Allen has brought 
the congregation up to 190, of whom one- 
fifth ‘‘are just thinking their way out of 
Orthodoxy,” and it is this church and this 
endeavor which is to save ‘‘ the intelligent 
minds of the Southwest” from “ the shallow 
skepticism and the sordid materialism that 
will otherwise control the field.” The Nation- 
al Conference, after hearing all this, raised 
by subscriptions and pledges by churches 
$4,000. Contrast this with the scene at the 
meeting of the American Board, where 
men, giving thousands yearly, promptly 
doubled their subscriptions and speedily 
pledged more than the Unitarian Associa- 
tion raises in a whole year. All this for 
the degraded heathen, upon whom the 
Unitarian Gospel would not, so Mr. Allen 
seems to say, be effective! 

The Register says the Unitarians ‘‘ have 
preferred to imitate the Good Samaritan, 
rather than the priest and the Levite, who 
passed by on the other side because the un- 
fortunate man by the way did not belong 
to their sect.” Who has played the 
‘priest and the Levite” in the Indian 
agencies, accepted by the Unitarisns, some 
years ago? 





INDEPENDENT. . 


Caitorial Botes. . 
We understood the allusions in Dr. Collyer’s 
letter, last week, as so did Dr. Hepworth, who 


writes us as follows, making the correction for 
bimself which we made for ourselves: 


“To rue Epiror oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

* My attention has been called to a letter in 
your last issue, signed by Robert Collyer and 
purporting to bea defense of Unitarianism. 
Whether the denomination will regard it as a 
defense is another matter and will depend 
entirely on whether the body has -reached its 
present position -by ascent or descent. It is 
remarkable in every way, but especially as the 
utterance of one who occupies a representative 
position. It consists principally of three ele- 
ments—perfect innocency as to the facts of 
the case, gratuitous inuendo, and two or three 
anecdotes. It is the second element only in 
which Iam personally interested and which 
is my excuse for this indignant note. Mr. 
Collyer has paid me the high compliment of 
insinuating that I was the author of the edi- 
orial in your issue of Oct. 12th, and the belief 
that I have made an attack in this disguige 
has afforded him an ample opportunity to ex- 
hibit a fervid, if not fevered imagination. He 
labors under the hallucination that, if a sharp 
thing is said of the Unitarians, I must needs 
be its author. This, however, is mere mono- 
mania ; for you have already testified that you 
wrote the article which is attributed to me. I 
will not say that it was utterly inexcusable to 
blame me for an act without first finding ont 
whether I was the culprit or not, to shrewdly 
guess that I struck at him, and on the strength 
of his guess to belabor the air with the hope 
of hitting me, because cela va sans dire. And 
now that it turns out that his prophetic soul 
was sadly deficient only in the power of 
prophecy, that you are yourself the autbor 
of the article, while I knew nothing of its ex- 
istence until I saw itin print, the situation is 
thorougbly grotesque. As an exponent of 
what ‘“‘absolute righteousness”’ is it cannot 
be regarded as an entire success; nor can I 
repress the feeling thatit would be simple 
charity to offer him a@ little of that ‘imputed 
righteousness’ which he so scornfully dis- 
dains. 

“Tt is not beyond his reach to learn that I 
have never found it in my heart to say an un- 
kind word in public of the denomination to 
which I shall always remain indebted in very 
many ways. I have never seen fit to defend 
myself for leaving a body of men with 
whom I could not honestly agree. When lib- 
eral Christians made an exhibition of liberality 
whicb the rest of the world is not likely to imi- 
tate, I said nothing, for I felt that, if they 
could endure the shame of their liberality, I 
could bear the blows of their bad temper. I 
confess, however, that I am thoroughly indig- 
nant when I discover that this unique liberal- 
ity of other times has lost none of its peculiar 
animus and still insists that, if chance offers, 
I will do to the denomination what it has all 
along been doing to me, ‘in season and out of 
season.’ 

“ Mr. Collyer is quite wrong in saying that 
Ido not regret ‘that old saint,’ Dr. Bellows. 
I never regretted him so much as now, when 
the defense of Unitarianism has fallen into 
somewhat different hands. Dr. Bellows was 
always worth listening to, andeven when he 
had nothing to say he said it gracefully and 
with some regard to historic truth. But 
tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illia, 

‘Tt would scarcely be my business, after a 
silence of twelve years, to reply to Mr. 
Collyer’s facts, even if he had seen fit to ad- 
dress any, nor to his arguments, if he had con- 
descended to use them. Some of his state- 
ments are obscure, but it is possible that their 
obscurity is their strength. Others I have 
done my best to understand ; but they do not 
come within the most inclusive methods of in- 
terpretation. His wonderful tact in ignoring 
every important point in your editorial (not 
mine) cannot be too much admired; and the 
unappeased irritability which discovers me 
in places where I am not and attributes to 
me offenses which you committed on your 
own responsibility, is the only proof needed 
that the fact of depravity exists even where 
the dectrine is stoutly denied. 

“ Yours, sincerely, 
** Gzores H. Herworrs.”’ 





Wa always read the “Illustrative Applica- 
tions” in The Sunday-school Times, as they al- 
most always present with much freshness the 
practical points in the Sunday-school lesson ; 
but we would suggest to the writer that this 
column, sacred to the practical lessons of 
Scripture, is bardly the place to call the:atten- 
tion of teachers and scholars all over the 
country to what are supposed to be the errors 
or blunders of this or that other editor. In 
this case all the leseons of the sin of Peter are 
devoted to showing that the editor of The 
Christian Advocate, not mentioned by name, 
but plainly indicated, was wrong ina certain 
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discussion. The Sunday-school, it appears to 
us, is mot for polemics, but for edification; 
but, further than this, though no man is bet- 
ter able than Dr. Buckley to take care of him- 
self, we are moved to say, since the article 
criticised was written by him for Tue Inpr- 
PENDENT, that he does not seem to us to be 
correctly: understood by Dr. H.C, Trumbull, 
in The Sunday-school Times, Dr. Buckley does 
not say that a man is “‘fairly entitled to lie” 
to save his life, and it is a misrepresentation 
to say, with a squint at Dr. Buckley, that 
“Peter would find strong men to make ex- 
cuses for such lying as his,if he were fn like 
circumstances to-day.”” What Dr. Buckley 
says is that it is wrong to deceive orto take 
the property or the Nfe of others; but, he 
says, there are rare and peculiar circum- 
stances in which such deception or falsehood 
is not a criminal le, just as there are such 
rare cases in which the forcible taking of a 
man’s property or life, against bis will, is not 
criminal robbery, or murder, That Dr. Buck- - 
ley should be represented as holding that 
falsehood is justifiable in all cases to protect 
life is misrepresenting him. It makes him 
defend, on principle, the lie of cowardice, 
which he has given no indication he would do. 
The falsehood which Dr. Buckley approved, 
by which aman defends the life of a friend 
against the assault of a murderer or a mad- 
man, has no similarity to that of Peter, who, 
in a fit of cowardice, broke the chains of 
gratitude, discipleship, and religion. It 
surprises us to see a fellow-editor so misrepre- 
sented in an argument against lying. 


THE prospectus of the new Boston Congre 
gational paper is promised for the firat of No- 
vember and the paper itself for the first of 
December. Tle name is not yet announced 
and will be hard to choose. The report that 
connects Joseph Cook with the editorship 
is quite without foundation. He expects to re- 
sume his Monday lectureship with the new 
year. The Boston correspondent of the 
Spriugfield Republican is equally wrong in speak- 
ing of Dr. G. B. Spalding “as without any 
journalistic experience.” It is his brilliant con- 
duct of The New Hampshire Journal during the 
Andover controversy that led to his selectipn. 
The Congregationalist quotes Dr. Webb's tearful 
protest against the issue of the new paper, 
which will, it eays, draw a hot plowshare 
through the denomination ; but we do not see 
how that need be. If we can judge from the 
men who are bebind the new paper, they are 
not a bit belligerent. They only want t6 be let 
alone. They want liberty for themselves and 
are quite willing to yield it to others. Every- 
body who knows the Andover and New Haven 
professors, Dr. Duryea, Dr. Gladden, Newman 
Smyth, Dr. McKenzie, Dr. Munger, Dr. Merri- 
man (‘for substance of doctrine’’)—knows 
that they are peaceably inclined and that they 
bave made a stand only in self-defense. If 
The Congregattonalist had not driven the hot 
plowshare, there would have been no trouble, 
There are wings in the Congregational body, 
as there are in others; but they are both Chris. 
tian and so havea right totbeirroom. They 
should live as peaceably together, at least, as 
they can live with their Methodist or Baptist 
neighbors. 


IF it show «a “‘ drift,” so be it ; bat here is in 
Brighton, Mass., another case of the installa- 
tion of a Congregational pastor who is a good 
deal of an agnostic as to the future life. Mr. 
William Hayne Leavell is a South Carolinian 
by birth and marriage,a student of Professor 
Toy’s, a bright, active thinker and speaker, and 
bad much in Manchester, N.H. His 
case is another evidence of the ferment in the 
Baptist, as well asin other bodies. It is be- 
cause of his Baptist antecedents that we give 
a fuller account of the statement of his belief 
presented to the Council. He confessed bis 
belief inthe authority and infallibility of the 
Scriptures for all purposes for which they are 
intended by God. He did not commit himself 
to any definition or theory as tothe mode of 
operation by which the Holy Spirit had se- 
cured the absolute correctness of the work of 
the writers as to all moral and spiritual truth 
as related to the ends of revelation. He recog 
nized the idea of progress in revelation and 
affirmed the necessity of using the Old Teste- 
ment in the light of the New. He confessed 
his faith in the fact of an atonement demanded 
by the nature of God and man, made by the 
Lord Jesus Christ, in erder to reconciliation 
between God and man, to be accepted, after 
repentance, by faith and relied upon as the 
ground of expectation of the favor of God 
and entrance into union with bim, and that 
repentance and faith are manifestations of a 
renewed state accomplished by the Spirit of 
God. He was not willing to accept any 
of the current theories of the atone- 
ment, but recognized an element of truth 
in each of them. In like manner, he 
refused to form a conception of it from any 
single aspect of it as set forth in Scripture ; 
but held to the several sides of it, presented in 
all the aspects to which it is variously de- 
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lHineated. He declared his intention to vary 
the preaching of it by the use of all the forms 
it assumes fn Scripture, that the whole truth 
might be used for the edification of bis bear 
ers. He was not able to state the mode in 
which the atoning work of Christ operated 
ou the divine nature. That fs to him a 
mystery. To every man will be given an op- 
tunity to become reconciled to God through 
Jesus Christ and to be renewed by the power 
of the Holy Spirit. What the opportunity 
sball be. when, where, and how it shall be 
given, God isto decide. He was not willing 
to affirm beyond that which is revealed, nor to 
entertain and express inferences from what- 
ever premises not supportet by the clear 
t achings of the Scriptares. He also declared 
he would reject sny inferences, however 
strongly drawn, from revealed truth, which 
might react to the enfeeblement of the mo- 
tives to the discharge of the duty of a preach- 
er of the Gospel under the limitations im 
posed by the Lord Jesus Christ. The charac- 
ter of the council Is indicited by the fact that 
atthe installation the invocation was by Dr. 
Blagilen ; the Scripture read by Dr. Meredith; 
the sermon by Dr. Behrends; Instatiing 
Prayer by Dr. Webb; Rivht Hand of Fellow- 
abip by Dr. McKenzie ; Charge to the Pastor, 
by the Rev. E.G. Selden; and Charge to the 
People by Dr. Duryea. 





Wa called the attention of the Freeman's 
Journal, two weeks ago, to a gross misrepre- 
sentation which appeared fo it«ecolumns of an 
editorial in ours, We bave waited io vain for 
some explanation. Some one in that office 
seems to bave been spelling his way through 
what we wrote in our issue of September 11'h, 
end has gotten himself into a great tangle. We 
wrote on “The Familyio Divorce,” which he 
reads backward into ** Divorce in the Family.’’ 
We called atten'ion to the fact that the family 
is the sufferer iv divorce and that the interest 
society has in the support and purity of the 
family demands the restraint of divorce. We 
alluded to elaborate and burdensome living as 
a rorious check on marriage, which drove peo- 
ple who were not strong enough to choose 
a bold simplicity of life into low and con- 
temptible views of wedded life and of the duty 
under which men and women live of assuming 
these responsibilities. The Freeman's Journal 
builds on this afarrago of nonsense. It mis- 
prints what we wrote, garbles the extract. as ft 
ad the heading, interpreta some gratuitous 
@ cleanliness juto the passage, and then goes 
lutoa fit of moralizing over the disgusting 
fiction it bas imagined. It is your own 
ebild, Mr. Editor, that frightens you, 
not ours, and we agree with you that it 
is not a pleasing object. What we did 
say was that the burdevsomeness of family 
life, as itis now catried on, reacts against it, 
Does Tie Juurnal deny that? We said some 
bold people dared to simplify their living, and 
gotfor their reward a happy, natural bome 
life. Does The Journal deny this? We said, 
also, that another class of people who would 
not do this sneered at wedded life, repudiated 
it altogether, or wout tuto it with low ideas 
aud worried oa in it to a cowardly and con- 
temptible divorce. Does The Juurnal deny 
thie? When we spoke of family responsibility 
and restraints, the whole drift of the 
passage showed that we spoke of the 
burdens which false and artificial notions 
about modes of living had thrown on it. 
Witb all ite zeal for clear writing, it leaves usin 
doubt what it meansin some of its strictures, 
Does it raise a denial against our assertion 
that the worst mischief of divorce falls on the 
family? Or does it venture, as a Roman 
Catholic journal, to object to our statement 
thet “the growing habit of looking at mar- 
riage as a private contract between two in- 
dividusls is as blind and stupid as it is 
vicious’’ ? 





One of the most faithful friends of the 
American Board writes us, by way of sugges- 
tien: 


**I bave come down to my house, if not 
justified, yet | hope much benefited by the re- 
cent meeting of the American Board, at Port- 
land. In fact, the meeting was so good, its in- 
fluence was 80 eonob)!ng, its memories are so 
fragrant that I fearsome good friend will de- 
mand an apology from me for even suggesting 
the posibility of improvement. A society 
which car get up such a meeting must be be- 
yond criticism ; but if 

“*The very source and fount of day 
Is dashed with wandering isles of night,’ 


I see no reason why we may not expect to find 
some weak points even in the administration 
of the American Board. 

“It strikes me that the Board has fallen into 
ruts. It would bea good thing if it could be 
lifted out of them and started off ina slightly 
pew line. The Pru:lential Committee is cer- 
tatnly worthy of all hovor, of mach more than 
it receives. In diligence, caution, fidelity, and 
jutegrity it is a remarkable body of men and 
besa remarkable record; but it is composed 





men are proverbially conservative. Their 
conservatism needs to be corrected by the 
ardor of those who are younger. This cor- 
rection the Prudential Committee fails to 
receive. It keeps out the younger men; it 
edmits a new member as rarely as possible, 
At the recent meeting, one of the older mem- 
bers, who for a quarter of a century, in one 
way and another, bas served the Board, re- 
signed. Anew man was chosen in bis place, 
whose fitness for the position vo one ques- 
tions. The only question I would ask is, if 
new blood cannot be injected into the veins of 


the Prudential Committee at wore frequent”| 


and regular tptervais? Must we wait for some 
enfeebled patriarch to resign, or some aged 
father to die, before the Commitee can have 
the advantage of fresh accessions? Why 
could not the Prudential Committee be consti- 
tuted like the United States Senate—one- 
third of its members retiring annually or 
biennially? Nothing could be simpler than to 
make such an arrangement. lis advantages 
are quite obvious. Perhaps those advantages 
would be enhanced if, in choosing the new 
members, it should be provided that a man 
could be re-elected but once, and that at 
least one of the new members should always 
be under forty.” 


WHETHER our correspondent’s suggestion 
shall be adopted or vot, there is one matter 
which the Board would do well to consider 
more carefully, and that is the method in 
which the funds of the Board are solicited and 
collected ; that is, if there be any method. If 
money in abundance is given, we thauk the 
Lord ; if not, we print a succession of wails in 
the Missionary Heruld. The secretaries iu 
October alwass come before the meeting, say- 
ing that the opportunities for enlargement are 
very great and they wapt $50,000 or $100,000 
more. The enthusiasm of the assembly is 
aroused. The meeting, perhaps, by the oft- 
repeated device of a “rising vote," declares 
that the sum can and ought to be raised, 
Everybody bopes it will be and goes away in 
a fit of enthusiasm. The committee meets to 
make the annual appropriations to the mis- 
sions. Taking advantage of the enthusiasm 
at the meeting, it ventures to appro)riate in 
expectation of larger receipts. The year passes 
ou, At the end of the first quarter a note of 
warning is sounded by the Heald, the con'ri- 
butions are thus far no larger than they were 
last year; please Lear in mind that extra $50,- 
000 which we were promised at the October 
meeting ; twen'y per ceut. increase needed all 
along the line; will not pastors of elurches 
which have not. yet contributed, etc., ete. 
Another month or two passes, Ibe same story, 
with additions, appearsin the Hera/d, and so 
on monthly, until,as we draw near August, 
the doleful tones become intensified in dolor. 
$125,000 must be raised in August. if the Board 
is not Lo be left in debt; more than that, if the 
pledges of last October are to be redeemed. 
Will it be done? Sepiember comes, The 
treasurer's books are left open a week for the 
benefit of laggards, Finally, a debt is avoided, 
if at all, only by deferring until next year some 
large payments and by the exercise of the 
most rigid economy. 


“ Dear Lord, and shall we ever live 
At this poor dying rate?" 
In short, the secretaries and committee feem 
to rely on the arousing of deep enthusiasm at 
the October meeting, and on the pervaston of 
the churches by influences then started, which 
they vainly hope will be permanent. Un- 
doubtedly, the enthusiasm at the Bolird’s great 
meeting often rises very bigh. It did at Proy- 
idence ; {t did at Portland ; it did at Boston, in 
1860 ; but, in addition to the enthusiasm, there 
ought to be some definite system of dissem- 
inating missionary intelligence, of arousing 
missionary Interest, and of collecting mission- 
ary money. We fearthe Jugubrious notes of 
the Missionary Herald will not cease to be 
sounded until such a system is set in operation. 


CrvitizaTion has reached Lafayette College 
and we are sure that its march is iu the direction 
of Princeton and Yale. There has been some 
unpleasantness between Lafayette sophomores 
and freshmen, which bas not at all had the ap- 
proval of the classes asa whole. Forthe pur- 
pose of expressing their disapproval of all 
hazing ahd their hearty good will to the in- 
coming class, the sophomores invited the 
freshmen to a reception in Pardee Hal), last 
week. Both classes were there in full oum- 
bers, the Hall was handsomely decorated with 
flowers and foliage plants; the sophomore 
class president gave a cordial weleome to the 
new students and expressed the hopé that the 
precedent set in this reception would be kept 
up and become a permanent expression of 
good feeling; the freshmen class president 
responded tLandsomely, followed by the 


officers of the other classes and the president 
and several college professors. There was 
music, then cake, ice cream, aud a genera) 
good time, and the students separated. There 





is something, we eay, civilized, not to say 
Christian, about such an act. 





A8 we presume, many decent Demoerats will 
vote forthe municipal ticket agreed upon by 
the three wings of the Democratic Party in 
this elty; but it ts difficult to see how any 
decent Demoernt can admire the method of its 
nomination. This ticket wes fixed upon by a 
conference of Democratic bosses as the con- 
tracting parties. These besses, acting for the 
Democracy, parceled out the- candidates to 
suit themselves, giving to the County Democ- 
racy its ehare of the spoils, tothe Irving Hall 
Democracy ita sbare, and to Tammany Hall 
Democracy Its share ; and, baving thus divided 
the spoils of office, they then came to the con 
clusion that the Democratic Party of the city 
wasa unit for the purpose of grabbing these 
spoils. In 1830 harmony was effected between 
the Tammany and anti-lammany leaders by a 
lottery game, for the distribution of the local 
offices, both taking their chances in drawing 
slips of paper out of a hat. This year the 
bosses enter into formal negotiations with 
each other, and the outcome is a ticket which 
they all agree to accept as the ticket of the 
*barmonious’’ Democracy and which bas 
since been adopted bythe different wings of 
the Democratic Party. The harmony thus 
effected {s harmony simply to get the offices, 
through the form of a public election. We 
do not see apy prospect of much improve 
ment ip the municipal government of this city 
so long as this mode of making nomi.ations 
ie tolerated by the people. Candidates are 
selected not wiih reference to their fitness for 
the public service or general standing, but 
solely with reference to their political affilia- 
tion with this or that wing of the Democratic 
Party. A set of Democratic bosses get to- 
gether, and agree as to how the spoils shall be 
distributed among thewselves and their favor- 
ites. Until New Yoru City can rise above this 
low and selfish level, and explode this whole 
system, the people must live under boss rule 
and take the consequerces. Nothing short of 
a thorough revolution can emancipate it from 
such rule. 


Ong of the reasons for the sweeping victory 
of the Democrats in Ohio les in the fact that 
the Prohibitionists of that state bad a ticket 
of their own in the field. Nearly all those who 
voted for this ticket were Republicans, who, 
but for the ticket, would have voted with '! c 
Republican Party, and, by thus voting, they 
lessened the Republican vote and indirectly 
but really helped. the Democrats to win a vic- 
tory. What have they gained for the cause of 
prohibition by so doing? Just nothing at all. 
What bave they lost? They have helped the 
rum-and-beer party in Ohio, from which they 
can expect nothing but the most unqualified 
opposition to the very thing they are seeking, 
and also helped to defeat the only party from 
which they can expect any legislative aid in 
the causeof temperance. Their objection to 
the Republican Party was that it did not go 
far enough to suit their notions, and. because 
it was not an out and-out Prohibition Party, 
they refused to support it at all, althongh its 
success would have been a step in advance on 
the temperance question. They prefered to 
take the course which was sure to aid the rum 
party in carrying the state. That is to say, 
they preferred no bread at all, rather than take 
half a loaf, with a fair chunce of bereafier 
getting a whole loaf. Now, we firmly believe 
in the theory of prohibiiion whenever ard 
wherever it is practicable as the best remedy 
for intemperance; but we do not believe in 
making it a political issue and throwing away 
yotes under circumstances that are morally 
certain to make the result adverse to the very 
end sought by probibition. Tile is precisely 
what the Probivitionists did at the recent elec- 
tion in Ohio. They did exactly what the rum 
party wanted them to «lo, and, by so doing, they 
were very poor strategists for their own cause, 
Common sense isa very good srticle to have 
on hand in determining what means shall be 
used to gaiv an end. 


Tue manifesto of Colonel Ingersoll, which 
was published last week, in the shape of affida- 
vits, to the effect that the Department of Jus- 
tice, at Washington, actually engaged in the 
business of attempting to bribe ibe jury in the 
Star-Route trial and employed agents to tam- 
per with the jury for this purpose, is pot 
likely to serve its pu: pose of forextalling public 
opinion. There is on the face of the caxea 
very strong probability against the truth of the 
charge intended tobe made. It would require 
very clear evidence to establish the tiuth of 
such acharge. It so happens thatthe jurors 
who swear that they were corruptly ap- 
proached bythe agents of the Government, 
with bribes to vote for the conviction of the 
defendants, are the very jurors who from 
first to last voted against their conviction ; 
that one of them soon after the trial distincily 
declared that he had vever been thus ap- 
proached by either the prosecution or the de- 
fense, although he vow swears to the contrary; 








tho:oughly identified themselves with the in- 
terests of the Star Route thieves. ‘he affida- 
vite of these men are made under very suspl- 
cious circumstances, and the fact that theyare 
made and published in advance of the investi- 
gation of this whole business by the proper 
legal authority adds not a little to the sue- 
picion. ‘The affidavits of the other persons, of 
whom F. H. Fall seems to be the central 
genius, and who claim to have been acting as 
the agents of the Department of Justice in at- 
tempting to bribes the jury, look very much as 
if they had been bought up by the Star-Route 
conspirators, to play a sharp game in their in- 
lerests and especially to damage Attorney- 
General Brewster. We have no idea that he 
was a party to any such attempt at bribery or 
that the attorneys who conducted the trial 
were enguged in such business, The Govern- 
ment ower it to itself to ferret out this whole 
thing to the bottom and to visit with cond'gn 
punishment any party or parties, if such there 
were, who made any attempts to corrupt the 
jury; and this we understand to be the pur- 
pose of the Attorney-General. What the peo- 
ple want is, that the conspirators, who have 
enriched themselves by plundering the Gov, 
ernment, should be brought to jistice. 


Is a decidedly interesting article in the 
November Princeton Review on * The Education 
of the Will” Mr. G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., says, 
very truly, that ‘‘ will-culture for boys is rarely 
as thorough as it should be without more or 
less floggivg”; bat he does not approve the 
extreme in it practiced in some schools. He 
says: 


“These interested in school statistics ma 
value the record kept by a Swabian schoo! 
master, named Hauberle, extending over filty- 
one years aud seven months’ experience as a 
teacher, a# follows : 911.527 blows with @ cane; 
124,010 with a rod; 20,969 with a ruler; 136,- 
715 with the band; 10,205 over the mouth; 
7,905 boxes on the ear; 1,115,800 snaps on the 
bead ; 22,768 wola benes with Bible, catech 
bymn-book. and grammar; 777 times boys ba 
to kneel on peas; 613 times on trisngular 
blocks of Wood ; 6,01 had to carry a timber 
mare; apd 1,701 hold the rod high, the last 
two being punishments of bis own invention, 
Of the blows with the cane, 800,000 were for 
Latin vowels and 76,000 of those with the rod 
Bible verses and hymns, He used a scolding 
vocabulary of over 3.000 terms, of which one- 
third were of his own invention,”’ 


The frufts of learning are sweet, but verily the 
roots are bitter. 





wee The Pacific is quite too bigh Church 
Congregational. It says: 

* We have lately beard of a very excellent 

man, a professor in one of our Congregation- 
al seminaries, who does not conceal the fact 
that he prefers tne Presbyterian form of pol- 
ity. Weread inthe examination of the suc- 
cessor of Dector Bacon that he does ‘not 
care what barness he worke in, if it do not 
chafe in the breeching.’ Yet this gentleman 
came near being a teacher of our ministry. 
The number of such teachers is too large in 
our ranks. We enter our protest against their 
increase.”’ 
Really, we suspect that a professor who pre- 
ferred the Presbyterian form of polity might 
teach Hebrew in a way sufficiently Cangrega- 
tional. Besides, that thing is evened up alout 
fairly. We have never heard any evidence 
that the last or the present president of Union 
Seminary preferred the Presbyterian to the 
Coogregational polity. We bave beard » 
venerable Presbyterian moderator of General 
Assembly declare his choice to be quite as 
much Congregational as Presbyterian. These 
are things to be held lightly. 


.«--The Macon, (Ga.) Wesleyan Christian Adro- 
‘tate, referring to our comments on the separate 
race schools of 8t. Louis, which we want 
broken down. asks : 

* Does not THe INDEPENDENT know that the 
antipathy between the white and colored races 
is ove of instinct, and not of prejudice; and 
that the race instinct is stronger in the Diacks 
than in the whites, because less under control 
of reason?” 

Certainly we do not. We know the contrary, 
We know it is an antipathy of prejudice, and 
not ofinstinct. ‘The evidence is all about you. 

& Would the elitors of Tae INDEPENDENT 

send their Ittle girls to such a school as is 
above asked for?’’ 
Certainly, we would. We do, 'It is the custom 
hereabouts and has been for years. The 
present writer more than thirty years ago went 
tothe same school with colored children in 
Massachusetts. 

....Why fs it that onr Government fs so far 
pehind other countries in making the postal 
department of full service to the people? We 
ureatly need to have the postal savings benk 
system, which is so great an advantage in 
Great Britain, adopted in this country. It 
would give our poor people, who are away 
from savings banks,a safe way of hoarding 
their savings, and would, especially in the 
South and among our freedmen, be a great 
stimulus to such thrift and economy as they 
especially need to cultivate. The development 
of the postal service for the convenience of 
the people snd the incidental weakening of 
monopolies would be a good plank for the Re 





Tu INDEPENDENT. 









publienn ioe, 3 Great Britain bas not only its 
postal savings banks and its postal telegraph 
systém, but is just introducing its parcel post, 
which is an express department. 

-+«+Dr. H. M. Seudder, of Brooklyn, is con- 
sidering the call he has receive to the Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church in Chicago. 
While we heartily approve the good judgment 
of the Chicago church, we also are equally 
convinced that Brooklyn has become attached 
to Dr. Scudder and needs him and must keep. 
him. He bas been settled there now about 
twelve years, has a united and warmly 
attached people, and has about him that body 
of good friends, grown to him, which it takes 
time to secure., In such a case it would, it 
seems to us, bea mistake for bim to break 
away. His position is such as would satisfy 
bis best ambition; and the best traditions of 
the Church demand that the religious home of 
& pastor's strongest manhood should be that 
of his old age. We believe in permanent 
pastorates. 


«-+-One of the results to ensue from the 
election of a Democratic Congress is another 
flerce attack upon our national banking sys- 
tem, and, indeed, the destruction of this 
whole system, if possible; and this, if there 
were no other interests involved, furnishes a 
sufficient reason why the people should not 
hand over the control of the next Congress to 
the Democrats. We greatly fear that the 
divisions among Republicans in this state and 
in Pennsylvania, added to the losses in Obio, 
will make the next House of Representatives 
Democratic. 


..We confounded two committees of the 
American Board. President Hamlin and Dr. 
Minassian are not on the committee to whom 
are referred the difficulties between the mis- 
sionaries and Armenians in Western Turkey ; 
but were on the committee which reported on 
that mission at Portland. Mr. Minassian calls 
our attention to the fact that he has not yet 
been able to recover the copies of his pam- 
phlet, which were distributed in the ball and 
which were confiscated by the order of a vice 
president. 


-+It is really amusing that our editorial on 
the Collyer interview should have set the 
Unitarians to guessing who wrote it. Why; 
we did, And yet Dr. Collyer guessed it was 
written by Dr. Hepworth and The Christian 
Register says: , 

‘If, like our Baptist neighbors of The Hx- 
aminer, we were addicted to betting, we should 


be willing to wager a nickel that the article 
was written by a disaffected Unitarian.” 


You would lose your bet. 


.---Those “ Stalwarts’’ who supposed the 
dissatisfaction with the Saratoga Convention 
to be a temporary indignation, that would 
soon cure itself, are not likely to be true 
prophets. The truth is that the conviction 
among Republicans is constantly increasing 
that thedest interests of the state, of the Re- 
publican Party, and of political morality will 
be served by defeating the Saratoga ticket. The 
remedy is a severe one, yet it is better than to 
tolerate the evil. 


-.«. The National Baptist, quoting Dr. Crane’s 
article in THe INDEPENDENT, acquits Profes- 
sor Gould of unsound teaching. It was, it 
thinks, acase of “incompatibility between the 
several members of the faculty, and Professor 
Gould, being the younger professor, had to 
give way.” We have heard a similar explana- 
tion given why Profeesor Andrews was pre- 
vailed on to leave Newton for Brown Univers- 
ity. It is unfortunate, if such is the case. 


.-Postmaster Pearson, of this city, has ad- 
Gressed a circular to all the clerks and em- 
ployés of the post-office under him callipg 
their attention to the law of Congress against 
political assessments and admonishing them 
of the duty tocomply with the provisions of 
thelaw. The political tax-gatherers will be 
likely to find the New York post-office rather 
hard ground for their system of plunder. 


«»»-Governor Long, of Massachusetts, who 
is a candidate for Congressin the second die- 
trict, comes ont squarely on the subject of 
Civil Service Reform. He is in favor of the 
Pendleton bil) without any qualifications, and, 
if elected, will give it his earnest support in 
Congress. He is just the man to elect and to 
do a good service in the cause. 


--.-A correspondent who has much learning 
but who confesses be has not a large follow- 
ing, writes us : 

“I hold to Episcopacy, but practice trine im- 
mersion alone iv baptism for infants and adults, 
and eucbaristize infants, as well as adults.”’ 
Can our readers guess his denominationa] 
connection ? 

---. Weare very glad to see The Herald and 
Presbster resenting Dr. Lowrie’s “imputation” 
on Union and Lane Seminaries as * unseem- 
ly.” It also criticises Dr. Hodge’s note in The 
Presbyterian Review, for intimating that one 
view of Robertson Smith Is the Princeton view, 
as distinguished from the view held fp other 


.. Very consistent and proper has been the 
action of-the Baptists of Ontario, Canada, 
who, while approving of the proper use of the 
Bible in the public sehoold, refuse to take part 
fu the proposed movement to introduce it 
against the protest of the Catholics. They say 
they do not want to interfere with the religious 
liberty of other citizens. 


++ The Churchman says that it is understood 
that “a majority of their brethren in the min- 
istry substantially agree’ with the opinions of 
Dr. Smyth and the Rey. Mr. Thayer. If, in- 
stead of a majority, The Churchman had said 
one-tenth, it would have come much nearer the 
truth. 


--.-It pleases us that Dr. H. M. Wayland 
bas become owner of The National Baptist. 
The editor is most competent, and he will 
feel much more independent, now that the 
Baptist Board of Publication does not have to 
be responsible for everything he says. 
«++eClvil Service Reform has in Massachu- 
setts passed beyond the stege of a mere idea 
and become a working power in the politics 
of the state. Hence, we find the candidates 
for Congress outspoken in their purpose to 
sustain this reform, if elected. 

--»- Secretary Henderson, of the Hubbell 
Committee, thinks that “the result in Ohio is 
to be attributed very largely to the howl in the 
Republican press against political assess- 
ments.’’ The lesson is not to try the same 
game a second time. 


..+-The Congregationalist says, what needed 
to be said, that the impression is an entire mis- 
take that there was a concerted effort to make 
theological capital out of the meeting of the 
American Board in Portland. We are very 
glad to know it. 


esos The voters of California have five tickets 
in the field—the Republican, the Democratic, 
the Greenback, the Prohibitionist, and the Gran- 
ger.tickets. The material in the way of candi- 
dates is certainly most abundant. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





SuBscriptions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given ou the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January 1st, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January ist, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subacribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more friends or neighbors to join in order- 
ing Tae INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same at the low club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scriptions $5 or five subscriptions $10. 
Bingle subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
couotry which is sold below $2 per annum, 
and, if it can be made known through our 
friends that Taz INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription list. 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the new club rates now named. 


Hublisher’'s Department, 


SooTHIne AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balaam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





wi visit leave New York 
a ao | Carriage Hire. a.nd stop a 


Usien fi Hotel, nes ens y oppestie e 

Fievator. feeant rooms reduce a} and’ apwiard per day. 

Cars, Stages, and Elevated Railroad to all Depots. 
CONSUMPTION 


is a disease we ali dread. It often carries its victim 
to an untimely grave. How important, then, fo 

those who cherish life and health to prevent that dis 
ease in its early stages. Every Cold or Cough should 
be treated with ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM. There is 
no better remedy. 


DRY GOODS OPENING. 





successors of Waller & MoSorley, No. 
240 Grand pay who offer for sale a very extensive 
assortment ary 
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*,* ‘* MAGNIFICENT promises sometimes end in paliry 
performances.” A magnificent exception to this I 
«found in Kidney-Wort, which invariably perform: 
even more cures than it promises. Here is a single 
instance: “ Mother has recovered,” wrote an Illinois 
girl to her Eastern relatives. “She took bitters fora 
long time, but without any good. 80, when she heard 
of the virtues of Kidney-Wort, she got a box, and it 
bas completely cured her liver complaint.” 





© Lynw, Mass., always was a good place for health. 
but it has become a modern Bethesda since Mrs. Lydia 
E. Pinkham, of 238 Western Avenue, made her great 
discovery of the Vegetable C , oF p for 
the principal ills that afMfiict the fair creation. This 
differs, however, from the ancient scene of marvelous 
cures in this important particular, The healing agent, 
with all ite vir tues, can be sent to order by express or 
mail all over the world. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
A CARD. 


The season for selling oye has commenced and mer- 
chants are oy wn] seme ci a 
at cost, others “ pospgeee arenes. 
I advertise conatde ly | believe i: 1 ade artlsing i 
to plac 
don’t manufact or se) ior w -priced. 

‘acture 

and don't Ndi, —— that” Dare such 
Seals: ane are made from the 
very best Eng ish dresed skins and cost more than 
r American skins. ips best and 

Caeeniees and employ s =o labor. 
he carments are the best that can be produced 
on fad -* menuteae than inferior goods. 


rep beiag ob ong ond expenses mm, 
can * ator to se qoods ae low as any house in Ameri- 
ca; but I will not le low priced, poor goods. 
every garmeons to tr = is well made and strictly relia- 
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they 
must expect to pay pay, tor Prem. ad don’t want indice to 
take the trou down to No. 108 Prince 


8 to order. 
c. °C. SHA AYRE, 
Fur Manufacturer, No. 108 Prince Street. 





WELLMAN’S PATENT, 


The Cleanest 
7 GRATE 
in existence. 


HIGHLY ORNA- 
MENTAL. 
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HEATER. 









L. H. SMITH & CO., 
49 Sixth St,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL'S 


| SHOE STORE 


rH West 244 i. be. Fifth and Sixth Ti.; 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Chfidren's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
end qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of « century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing; Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 
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GRATES AND FENDERS. 


J. 8. CONOVER & CO., 
No. 30 WEST 22p ST., 


OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODS, grc. 


The largest manufecturers in America. 
Dingct IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF TILA, 
BRANCH No. 868 CANAL 8T. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


GENTLEMEN'S DEPARTMENT. 
The latest London and Paris Neck 
Dressings, Dress Shirts, White and 
Scarlet Medicated Flannels, Silk and 
Cheviot Pajamas, Smoking and Stady 
Jackets, Robes de Chambre, Blankets, 
Steamer and Bath Wraps, ete. 


BROADWAY AND (9th STREET. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


MISSES AND CHILDREN’S SUITS. 


Imported and those of our own manu- 
facture, in the latest Paris styles. Alse 
an extensive assortment af French 
and American Underwear for Ladies, 
Mieses, and Children. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Financial, 


ACCEPTANCE OR CERTIFICATION. 





Tae Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
has, at the request of Comptroller Knox, 
submitted three questions to the Attorney- 
General in reference to the right of the 
national banks to certify or accept checks 
beyond the amount on deposit to the credit 
of the drawer. The first of these questions 
reads as follows: 

‘‘Has a national bank the legal right to 
accept checks drawn upon it, unless the 
drawer has the amount stated in the check 
actually on deposit in the bank?” 

The national banks are organized under 
the iaws of Congress and have the legal 
right to do whatever those laws prescribe 
or permit to be done, and have no such 
right to do what those laws forbid. 

Section 5,208 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States contains the following 
legal propositions: 1. That it ‘shall be 
unlawful for any officer, clerk, or agent of 
any national banking association to certify 
any check drawn upon the association un- 
less the person or company drawing the 
check has on deposit with the association, 
at the time such check is certified, an 
amount of money equal to the amount 
specified in such check,” 2. That ‘‘any check 
so certified shall be a good and valid obli- 
gation against the association.” 8. That 
‘the act of any officer, clerk, or agent of 
any association in violation of this section 
shall subject such bank to the liabilities and 
proceedings on the part of the Comptroller 
as provided for in section 5,234,” relating to 
the appointment of receivers, 

The thirteenth section of the Bank 
Charter Extension Act provides that ‘‘ any 
officer, clerk, or agent of any national 
banking association who shall willfully 
violate the provisions” of the section above 
referred to, “‘ or who shall resort to any de- 
vice, or receive any fictitious obligation, di- 
rect or collateral, in order to evade the pro- 
visions thereof, or who shall certify checks 
before the amount thereof shall have been 
regularly entered to the credit of the 
dealer upon the books of the banking as- 
sociation, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall, on conviction thereof, 
in any Circuit or District Court of the 
United States, be fined not more than five 
thousand dollars, or shall be imprisoned not 





more than five years, or both, in the discre- 


tion of the court.” 

Buch is the present state of the law in 
respect to the certification of bank checks 
by the national banks. The manifest in- 
tention of the law is that these banks shall 
not assume the liability involved in the cer- 
tification of checks, unless the drawers of 
those checks have on deposit with them, at 
the time of certification, funds equal in 
amount to the checks certified. The law 
aims at the thing, the transaction itself in 
its legal incidents, and not at the mere name 
of the thing. 

What, then; is the liability which is at- 
tached to the certification of a bank check? 
The Supreme Court of the United States, in 
The Merchants’ Bank v. The State Bank, 10 
Wall, 647,648, answers this question as fol- 
lows: 

‘By the law merchant of this country, 
the certificate of the bank that a check is 
good is equivalent to acceptance. It im- 

lies that the check is drawn upon sufficient 
unds in the hands of the drawer, that they 
have been set apart for its satisfaction, and 
that they will be so applied whenever the 
check is presented for payment. It is an 
undertaking that the check is good then and 
shall continue good, and this agreement is 
as binding on the bank as its notes of circu- 
lation, a certificate of deposit payable tothe 
order of the depositor or any other obli 
tion it can assume, The object of certify- 
ing a check, as regards both parties, is to en- 
able the holder to use it asmoney. The 
transferee takes it with the same readiness 
and sense of security that he would take the 
notes of the bank. It is available, also, to 
him for all the purposes of money. Thus 
it continues to perform its important func- 
tions, until, in the course of business, it goes 
back to the bank and is extinguished by 
payment.” 

The plain doctrine of the Supreme Court 
is that the certification of a bank check as 
good is the acceptance of that check, and 
that the legal effect is to make the certify- 
ing bank liable for its payment whenever 
presented for this purpose. The equally 
plain doctrine of the law is that there shall 
be no such certification of bank checks ex- 
cept upon the basis of existing deposits with 
the banks to the credit of their drawers 
and adequate to the payment of these 
checks, The intent of the law is that banks 
shall not contract the liability involved in 
such certification, unless guaranteed there- 
for by the requisite deposits. This is the 
thing which the law means to secure by its 
restriction. 

Suppose, then, that a bank, instead of cer- 
tifying a check as good and contracting 
the liability thereof, simply writes upon it 
** Accepted July 22nd, 1882,” and contracts 
the liability of such acceptance. What is 
the legal effect? It is well known that ac- 
ceptance is usually applied to bills of ex- 
change, which differ from bank checks in 
several important particulars, and that the 
acceptor of a bill of exchange agrees to pay 
the bill when it becomes due. He contracts 
this liability by the act of acceptance. If, 
then, a bank accepts a bank check, instead 
of certifying it or then paying it, this un- 
dertaking is a contract of the bank to pay 
the check whenever it shall be presented for 
this purpose. If it be not such, then the 
acceptance is a farce and has no effect 
whatever upon the check or the bank’s lia- 
bility in reference to it. Acceptance means 
something in law, and it means that the 
bank contracts to pay the check which it 
accepts, but does not pay at the time of ac 
ceptance. It is so understood by the par- 
ties to the transaction, and there can be no 
doubt that the law would enforce this un- 
derstanding. 

This being what acceptance means, then it 
legally means just what certification means, 
according to the construction of the 8u- 
preme Court of the United States. Tho 
terms used are different, but the thing meant 
and the degal effect are the same in both 
cases. Acceptance is certification and cer- 
tification is acceptance, for the purpose of 
contracting the liability of paying the check 
when presented for payment. In this re- 
spect there is no difference, except in the 
mere matter of form, which does not affect 
the substance or legal character of the trans- 
action. Whether we call it certification or 
acceptance, the bank assumes the responsi- 
bility of payment, is so understood and so 
means. 

We confess, then, that, in the light of the 
law as it now stands, we are unable to see 
how a national bank has the legal right to ac- 





cept, any more than to certify, checks 
drawn upon it, unless the drawee has the 
amount stated in thexcheck on deposit in the 


bank. If the bank certifies a check, except 
on this condition, it plainly violates the law. 
If it accepts a check, except on the same 
condition, it does the very thing which it is 
the purpose of the lawtoprevent. Itmakes 
itself liable in either case to pay the check, 
and the intent of the law is that no bank 
shall contract this liability in regard to 
checks except on the basis of the requisite 
deposits as its own guaranty therefor. The 
law, in express terms, makes it a criminal 
offense to ‘‘ resort to any device or receive 
any fictitious obligation, direct or collat- 
eral,” for the purpose of evading its provis- 
ions. It seems to us that acceptance, in- 
stead of certification, is a mere device to 
evade the law and doin another form the 
very thing which the law intends to forbid. 

As to the wisdom of the law, we here ex- 
press no opinion. Our single purpose has 
been to ascertain what the law is, what it 
forbids, and what is the proper legal answer 
to the first question submitted by the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury to the Attorney- 
General of the United States. 





VERMONT'S TAX SYSTEM. 


Tue legislature of Vermont recently en- 
acted a law that went into operation in 
the Spring of 1881, by which all property 
was to be assessed at its full value, and 
which provided that every taxpayer should, 
under oath; give a true list of his prop 
erty, real and personal, and, further, pro- 
vided that, on non-compliance with this re 
quirement on the part of the taxpayer, the 
assessors should as nearly as possible ascer- 
tain the amount of his property and then 
double the valuation of the same. The 
assessors were required to take an oath 
that they would administer the law accord 
ing to its letter, and for any violation 
thereof they were made punishable by fine 
and imprisonment as perjurers. 

The result of this law has been largely 
to increase the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty in Vermont. In 1880 the real estate in 
Vermont was appraised at $71,114,747, and 
n 1881 (the first year of the law’s opera- 
tion) it was appraised at $102,487,102, and 
this year at $106,577,559, thus showing a 
gain the first year of $31,322,355, and the 
second year a furtber gain of $4,140,457. 
In 1880 the appraisal of personal property 
was only $15,087,262, and in 1881 it went 
up to $46,896,967, showing a gain of $31,- 
859,706 or more than two hundred per 
cent. This year it reaches $46,996,025, 
which is an increase of about a hundred 
thousand dollars beyond the amount fp 
1881. The total appraisal of all classes of 
property (including polls) is this year $168, - 
042,984, as against. $163,762,069 for the 
last year and $100,350,000 for the preced- 
ing year under the old law. 

These figures show not by any means a 
corresponding increase of property in 
Vermont, buta great increase in assessed 
valuation. All property is now assessed at 
its full value, instead of two-thirds of its 
value, as was the fact formerly, and large 
amounts previously escaping taxation 
altogether are now placed on the assessor’s 
list. The law has for the most part simply 
disclosed wealth that previously existed, 
but was not taxed, and in this respect it 
has been an undoubted success. The tax- 
payers have been compelled to show their 
hands or do worse. 

The question whether the law will be 
continued and become a settled fixture in 
Vermont is likely to be a source of agita- 
tion in that state. It isso now, although 
the majority of the people seem to be in 
favor of it. That part of the law which re- 
lates to the taxpayer’s oath is irritating and 
inquisitorial and exposed to the same ob- 
jections as the Federal income tax, enacted 
by Congress during the war and repealed 
some years since. It offers a constant 
temptation to perjury, and, inasmuch as 
many taxpayers will yield to the tempta- 
tion and on various pretenses swear falsely, 
while others wil! ‘not do so, the law must 
fail in securing a just and equal distribution 
of taxes among the people. It is, more- 
over, adapted to drive capital out of the 
state into other states, where a lessstringent 
system prevails, and prevent capital from 
coming into the state that otherwise would 











come. On the whole, we do not regard it 
as a judicious aystem of taxation, and cer- 
tainly not as by any means the best system; , 
and we predict that the people of Vermont 
will, after a sufficient trial, come to this 
conclusion themselves. They have not yet 
tried it sufficiently long to ascertain all its 
results upon the state; and, when they shall 
have done so, we think they will see occa- 
sion for modifying the law. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THe money market has been very easy 
during the past week and the supply of 
loanable funds bas been sufficient to meet 
all the demands of borrowers. The fact 
that mercantile notes and acceptances, 
which have been exccedingly difficult of 
negotiation, even at extreme figures, are 
now freely discounted at reasonable rates, 
has given a new impulse to business in 
many quarters where a disposition to cur 
tail operations was manifested. The pre- 
vailing rates to borrowers on pledge of 
stock collateral was 4 and 6 per cent., the 
extreme rates being 2 to 7 percent. Gov- 
ernment bond dealers were supplied at 8 
and 5 per cent. Time loans were much 
exsier to obtain, the rates varying from 4to 
6 per cent.. Prime mercantile paper sold 
at 6 and 8 per cent., in accordance with 
the date of maturity. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market presented a formidable strength 
during the week, all offerings being taken 
at once and prices advancing. Extended 
5s advanced 1 per cent., 4s and 8s énch } 
per cent., and 44s § per cent. The closing 
quotations were as follows: 

Bia. Ask'd.; Bid. 4s&éa 
5s,"81,con.at 81g 10134 IIBks Carreney 6s,°05.129 — 
446s, 1801, reg...119%4 11934 Currency 6a,'96.130 — 
434s. 1891 coup.112%4 119% Currency 6s,'97.181 - 
48,1907, reg. .... 1195< 119% Currency 68,'98.188 -— 
4s, 1997. coup....1195< 119% Currency 6s,'99.138 _ 
Three per cents .102%5 1025 

Secretary Folger denies the published 
statement that he hes directed the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing to preparea new 
design or plate, in order that gold certifi- 
cates may be printed for circulation in 
cities other than New York. The Secre- 
tary says that, in his opinion, the present 
demand for the new certificates can be sup- 
plied through New York. | 

The Treasury Department has issued the 
following statement of the highest numbers 
of the three-per-cent. bonds issued: High- 
est number issued on packages mailed at 
10a. m., August 1st: Fifty dollar bonds, No. 
805; $100 bonds, No. 2,286; $500 bonds, No. 
1,108; $1,000 bonds,'No. 10,509; $10,000 
bonds, No. 18,942. Highest number issued 
on packages mailed to end of August Ist: 
Fifty-dollar bonds, No. 342; $100 bonds, 
No. 2,269; $500 bonds, No. 1,829; $1,000 
bonds, No. 12,334; $10,000 bonds, No. 
21,162. Highest number issucd to date: 
Fifty-dollar bonds, No. 526; $100 bonds, No. 
5,112; $500 bonds, No. 2,254; $1,000 bonds, 
No: 16,216; $10,000 bonds, No. 24,149. 

A bond call was issued this last week for 
$15,000,000 continued 5 per cents., payable 
January 18th, 1883. Following are the 
bondscalled: Registered bonds of the Acts 
of July 14th, 1870; and January 20th, 1871, 
continued during the pleasure of the Gov-, 
ernment, under the terms of Circular No. 
52, dated May 12th, 1881, to bear interest 
atthe rate of 34 per centum per annum 
from August 12th, 1881, as follows: $50 
bonds, No. 551 to No. 850 and No. 1,593 to 
No. 1,604; $100 bonds, No. 4,301 to No. 
7,100 and No. 13,223 to No. 13,298; $500 
bonds, No. 2,251 to No. 3,500 and No. 
5,924 to No. 5,947; $1,000 bonis, No. 11,- 
501 to No. 14,500 and No. 20,701 to No, 
20,759; $5,000 bonds, No. 2,801 to No. 
4,124 and No. 5,777 to No. 5,800; $10,000 
bonds, No. 11,501 to No. 13,800 and No. 
"1,408 to 18,424; $20,000 bonds, No. 1,601 to 
No. 1,819 and No. 2,242 to No. 2,246; $50,- 
000 bonds, No. 4,601 to No. 5,250 and No. 
6,084 to No. 6,039. 

The bonds.described above are those last 
dated and numbered as required by Section 
8 of the Act of July 14th, 1870. Many of 
the bonds originally included in the above 
number have been transferred or exchanged 
and eunceled, leaving outstanding the 
amount above stated. 

The bonds embraced in the highest num- 
bers in the several denominations are those 
which have been issued on transfers since 
the 117th call was issued. 

GoLp AND S1.ven.—The imports of gold 
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and silver at the port of New York for, the 

_ past week amounted to $141,371, which, 
with the amounts previously reported since 
the first of January, give a total of $3,938,- 
898. The exports for the same period were 
$59,762 aud $44,494,107 respectively. 
Many letters have been received at the 
Treasury Department from banks in differ 
ent paris of the country, making inquiries 
as to when the gold certificates will be 
ready for issue by other assistant treasurers 
than the Assistant Treasurer at New York. 
The demand, however, has not seemed to 
the Department to be sufficient to. authorize 
the preparation of another series of certifi- 
cates, and, unless it should be manifest that 
anew issue is imperatively demanded by 
the public, no further steps will be taken 
toward their preparation. At present ap- 
plicants are informed that they can obtain 
certificates only upon the deposit of gold 
coin with the Assistant Treasurer at New 
York. 

Some weeks ago Assistant Treasurer 
Spaulding, of San Francisco, sent to the 
United States Mint at Philadelphia an order 
for $1,000 in five-cent nickels and ten-cent 
pieces, for which there has been a demand. 
He received as a reply that the rules of the 
Mint would not permit the dispatch of the 
metal to lie'idle there, but that, if the Sub- 
Treasury needed any small changein its 
business, it would besent. Mr. Spaulding’s 
idea was to retvin the small change for the 
accommodation of merchants, who often 
suddenly need nickels but who are now 
compelled to send East for them. None of 

_ the mints coin nickels except that at Phila- 
delphia, and, hence, they are not obtainable 
at any other place. Five-cent and one-cent 
pieces are rapidly growing in popularity on 
this coast, but it appears all that can possi- 
bly reach here must come through the 
banks or mercantile houses. Evidently the 
Mint Bureau is under the impression that 
California is a foreign country and nickels 
are only intended for ‘home consumption.” 

The national debt is not such a heavy 
load. The present interest is only $1.09 
percapita and nearly all of it is paid by 
the revenue system, which imposes no 
direct burden upon the people. 

Thy debt-paying example of the United 
States might be advantageously followed 
by England. She owes now over three 
billions and a half of dollars, and, though 
many of her economic students maintain 
that the national debt isa national bless- 
ing, there are some who are coming forward 
prominently in advocacy of the extinquish- 
ment of the blessing by an extension of the 
sinking-fund method. 

The production of gold for the fiscal 
year is estimated at $31,500,000, and of 
silver $44,700,000—a decline of $5,000,000 
in gold and an increase of $2,600,000 in 
silver upon the estimated production of the 
previous fiscal year. The falling off from 
the gold production was occasioned by the 
diminished yield of the gold-fields on the 
Pacific Slope, as indicated by the dimin- 
ished deposits at the San Francisco and 
Carson mints. 

The consumption of the precious metals 
in the United States for use in the arts dur- 
ing the year is estimated at $12,000,000 ef 
gold and $7,000,000 of silver, of which 
$7,000,000 of gold and $6,000,000 of silver 
was of domestic production. There were 
issued from the New York Assay Office, 
for the use of manufacturers, $1,500,000 
more of goldand $800,000 more of silver 
bars than in the preceding year. 

Foreign Excnanee.—The foreign ex- 
change market manifested an inclination to 
harden toward the close of the week, as the 
result of a good inquiry for remittances in 
settlement, both of maturing loans and of 
importers’ indebtedness by persons desirous 
of taking advantage of the ruling low rates, 
which guickly absorbed an unusually large 
supply of bills drawn against exports anid 
outgoing securities. The rates quoted are 
$4.824 for 60-days bills and $4.87 for de- 
mand. 

Bank Statement —The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks issued from 
the OClearing-house on Saturday last was 
again avery favorable exhibit. It shows 
& gain in specie of $1,508,600, a loss in 
legal tenders of $994,000, a contraction in 
loans of $1,701,200, a decrease in deposits 
of 31,675,000, and an increase in circula- 
tion of $17,400. The movement for the 





week results in a gain in surplus reserve of 
$933,350 and the banks now hold $2,788,- 
750 in excess of the legal requirements. 
The following table gives figures in detail: 
































































































































































































































Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposit. 
‘New York.. $9,427,000 $1,692,000 $570,000 68,745,000 
Manhattan. 7,430,000 878,000 356.000 6,079,000 
Merchants’. 6,758,000 880,000 678,200 6,427,200 
Mechanics 7,340,000 904,000 973,000 6,358,000 
Onion....... 4,366,400 . 594.200 863.000 3,431,000 
America 8,178,200 1,025,800 624.900 5,673,300 
Phenix..... 213,000 787,000 76,000 1,000 
City... .c.00- .082,500 1,968,000 401,000 600 
Trad’smen's 2,922.70) 297,600 69.200 1,628.500 
Iton...... 1,604.900 206.400 124,900 1,276,000 
Chemical 15,481,000 8,648,100 603,900 15.441,800 
Mer. Exch 8 500 835.100 2,738,800 
GallatinNa. 4.075.300 676.500 176,100 
B’tch.& Dro. 1,625, 185,100 3} 
M'chs.&Tra. 20,000 140,000 114,000 930,000 
ag te I 1.008 . 700 ad 170,400 
Lea. Manu 323, 800 2,328,100 
Sev'nth W 1, 260,000 71.100 ae 00 
St’teof N.Y. 8,86 to 700 ¢ 
Amer. Ex. 1 2,276,000 416,000 10.040,000 
Commerce.. 17,080,200 3,172.900 400 1 
Broadway 0,900 801.500 164.100 
Mercantile. 6,018,000 831,300 .200 
Pacific...... .012,800 481,100 258,100 
Republic... 5.607.200 194.900 806.800 
th + 3.274,100 602.800 285.300 
Peopie’s.... 1,480,900 200,600 111.500 
North Am.. 2,481,400 241.000 181.000 416,30 
flanover. 7.573.100 880,700 1,010,200 171,200 
IRB. ocace 8,180,500 309.600 879.600 5 
Metropoli’n 12,338.000 2,878,000 239.000 9.475.000 
Citizens’... . 1,985,700 208,500 259,900 2,119,900 
N WD. coos 87,900 157.100 .461,200 
arket..... 4.0 651.500 152.700 
St. Nicholas 2,338,300 244.000 110.500 722,100 
Shoe & - 8,047,000 585,000 235.008 2.952.000 
Corn Exch. 4.687.400 Ae 222.000 619, 
Continenta! 5.757,500 100 184,000 
ental.... 500 53,600 398,100 ,072,800 
Marine..... ’ 755,000 242.000 8.974.000 
Imp. & Tra.. 1 4,600,000 882,600 18,424.00 
#ark.......- 8,689,700 488,600 18.465,500 
Wall St.Nat. 256,800 93.100 450,400 
North River 1,497,000 23.600 177.200 1.407.500 
Gast River.. 1,064,800 52,000 106.000 807,000 
Fourth Na.. 16,251,100 8.071.400 770.900 14,874,100 
Cent. Na.... 7.708.000 1,452,000 1,180,000 8,738,000 
Second Na.. 3.922.000 607,008 304.908 8.705.000 
Niath Na... 5.604.600 882000 899,600 5.195.000 
&.... 12,698 000 2.855.700 386.800 18.707.000 
Third Na... 5.282.200 520.500 1,076,200 5,508.100 
4 Ex 1,488,400 194.200 111.900 125.700 
Bowery..... 1,841,600 196,000 242,500 799,206 
B.Y.Co..... 1,783,500 25.800 619,800 ; 
Ger. Am 2.588.300 821.400 68.000 
Chase Na... 4.590.700 765.200 808.100. 4. 
Fifth Av.... 1,907,400 818,300 162480 1.908.700 
German Ex. 1,5556.000 58.200 220.900 1.787.200 
ania... 1.810.900. 71.200 216.200 3,011.00 
t... 8.953.000 1,067,800 92.700 4,056,500 
Lincoln Nat. 1,087,10@ 150,700 189,700 1,156,000 
Totals... . 810,298,200 53,715,100 20,847,700 285,096,200 
Dec. Ine. Dec. b 
Comparisons,.$1,701.200 $1,5(8,600 $904.000 a1 Brn 000 
Clearings,week ending Oct. 14th.... $999,817 864 98 
Balances, week ending Oct. 14th...” sempary ot 
ances, ng y wep 95,772,217 84 
bad = Oct. Bist..... 288 86 











Srock MARKET.—The past week has 
proved to be an unprofitable one in the 
history of speculation on the Stock Ex- 
change. Owing to the influences which 
have been at work for some time past to 
depress the market, redoubling their efforts 
in that direction, with more or less success, 
Although the variations in the market were 
frequent, they were less important than 
those of the week previous and, though 
prices were heavy and tended downward, 
there was more steadiness than has lately 
been apparent. There was but litile out- 
side buying, which was chiefly confined to 
dividend-paying securities for investment. 
Other stocks fluctuated in such a way that 
there was no following them, for, nosooner 
had the Street definitely made up its mind 
that prices bad taken a permanent turn up, 
than they began to decline and vice versa 
This irregularity and feverish condition was 
the only sympton whicl: was developed at 
the close of the week, with but lit\le expect- 
ation of an advance until some time in the 
dim future. The sales for the week 
amounted to $2,483,831 shares, of which the 


following are the highest, lowest, and clos- 
ing quotations: : 


High Low Closing 












. @st. est. . 21, 
American Express.......... 225 06 o os 
Allegheny Cen..........--... 9,400 26 261, 
Alton and Terre Haute..... 600 88 43 
ye T. . ie-4- on 80 ©»=s« BL 
., T., an 'e 

American Tel. and C.Co.... 735 Fed ° 444 
Boston Air Line., p 40 «BOK 80 £016 
Canada Southern... 45,760 68 5 67 
Cedar Falls 17% 1 17% 
Central Iowa.. 300 «84 as 33 
Central Pacific... Clg 80% 9034 
C., St. L. and N. 80 80 80 
c.,.0., C..and I - 1, B4 82 88% 
Ches. and 24 R4lg 2514 
Ches. and Ohio, ist pf...... 1,100 37 8784 
ra and Obio, 2d pf....... 400 4 2644 26% 

»., C., an a 
Chi., Bur. &Q 1383¢ 120% 191% 
«2 ws 4 Ww 4 te 140 
Chie. 0 Weepcocgscecocces 1 1 1 

hicago and Northw'n, pr. i +t 145% 


Cc 
Chic. M. & St. P....... 


asi 


eggeeze 


7,059 
600 140 ass 
° 48 «640 40% 
cnaiite 100 70% 7036 
Del., Lack..and Western...218,073 138% 1 187% 
11,680 1 111% 118% 
217,660 64 50 52k 
ecveseess GE ol'g § 91 
ie Nf 
5,400 
Green Bay »~ _ 200 a 9 9 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf.... _ 80 80 
bo 8 im ant 
16,406 1 144 a8 
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Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption will 
render it necessary for many holders to rein- 
vest money lying in safes and vaults in the 
form of old issues of bonds, which have 

or will soon cease to bear interest. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at ctr 
@fice tany amount, at market rates, with ne 


Banking. 
We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 


I allowed at 3 percent. per annum 
onav monthly balances of $1 coo or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


$1,000. are 
Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
—— and from investors out of 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be ~btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. ¥, 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 


ISSUE 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


No Risk: “=” Solid 10 per Cent. 


Rare Chance. 


Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid: as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Colden Opportunity. 

For Circular address the 


Central Iilinols Financial Agency, Jacksonville, ll 


PER CENT NET. 


Loans placed on Improved Farms in the 
Red River Valley,D.T. First Mortgage 
Title guaranteed. Security four times 
amount loaned. Loans made for three 
and five years. Parties having funds to loan address 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, 
GRAND FORKS, D. T. 











Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


i well to write to or call on the old 
will do Banking 


HOWES & COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREGE PERCKORE 
is house & general 





transacts lesion 
business, with very 
Interest allowed at 4 per cent., payabie 


—=uik E 
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G1Liys, Boupen SJEnnINs, 
‘ —BANKERS- 
25 Pine $t. — Rew Yori 


Aceounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 

Bonds and Ste@ks bought and sold on come 
mission and fall information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand. 

All matters pertaining te a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Gheldcn Collins. Thos. H. Bowden. Frank Jenking 
“BRADSTREET S 
A Journal of Trade, Finance, and 
Public Economy. . 





(Siateen Pages-- Weekly.) 


Published by THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


279, 281, 283 Broadway, New York. 


Terms, $5 per year, in advance, including postage. 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 
SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


Asafi fal and ial newspaper the fore- 
most purpose of BrapsTREET’s is to be of practical 
service to business men. 

Its special trade and industrial reports; its weekly 
epitome of bankruptcies throughout the United 
States and Canada, and the summaries of assets and 
liabilities are alone worth the subscription price. 

THE TRADE AND AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUS 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA IS REPORTED 
BY TELEGRAPH TO BRADSTREET’S UP TO 
THE HOUR OF PUBLICATION. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 
CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rafl- 
nstruction 








seed Compenies Raving lines under co and 
their bonds purchased or n: 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun 
ties, T and Cities, and for 


wi CONDUCT -THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad ay my a and other Corpora- 
tions eeee property is in hands of Recefvers or 
Trustees. 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or com 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 
other informati 


Circulars and on furnished on ap- 
plication. 
JOHN 6. SHORT, President. 
JOHN 0. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 
BANKING HOUSE 


HENRY CLEWS & CO, 


18 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 
(NEXT DOOR TO THE STOCK EXCHANGE.) 
t and one 





ances. 

New York Min Exchange, and the Chicago 
of Trade. Private wire to Chicago. 

N. Y. Brancnes, ) 058 Broad J 

Db: Grand Central Hotel, opp. Bond 8, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 

peseee .-.- 1857, 
REAL ESTATE BOUGHT Axp soup on 
PROPERTY RENTED oyo""unic 


and remit- 
TAXES — § ‘Assessments looked after and 
LOANS Sittully megsustea., ©“ °F vee 
PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on 
Improved Red River Valley Farms, 
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business. coupon 
yom and souk So 7 Interest 
lected by me h year and forwarded to you, FREE 
as safe as U. 8. bonds par menely 
Send drafte on New York or 
yable to my order. References 
eek 
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‘orks, Dakota. 
DIVIDEND NOTICES. 
‘THVHE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
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DRY GOODS. 


Tue same lethargic influences which 
bave been experienced io the dry goods 
market forthe past few weeks continue 
to exercise more Gr less control of the 
dealings of the trade and the volume of 
business fails to meet the general expecta- 
tion. Just why this is so is « difficult 
problem to solve, as the many reasons that 
have been advanced from various quarters 
fail to satisfactorily convince the mer- 
chants why the attractiveness of the styles 
and the improvement in the quality of tbe 
fabrics presented do net secure to them a 
disposition of their goods, It must not be 
forgotten, however, that the aggregate 
amount of business dune thus far in 
the present year has been of larger 
proportions than in several preceding 
years, much of which has been con- 
tributed by an increase in the consump- 
tion of the lighter fabrics; that the de- 
mand for such goods is nearly over and 
that with the nearer approach of cold 


weuther areaction will be realized in favor 


of other lines of goods. It will be necessary 
for the trade to exercise a little patieuce, and 
not be too rash in forcing sales at present, 
as the time is near at hand when the de- 
mand will be sufficiently large to tax the 
capacity of the producer and distributor. 
During the week past package buyers 
have continued to operate sparingly and 
confined themselves tothe demand of actual 
wants. There has beep no disposition 
manifested in the direction of speculation, 
but the transactions have been of a legitimate 
churacter, In the early dealings of the 
week the jobbiog trade was very quiet; but 
amore active demand was stimulated in 
the past few days, by means of reduced 
prices and enlarged discounts and extra in. 
ducemen's being offercd for cash and short. 
time buyers. The tone of the market has 
becn Ivss firm, though prices for the most 
desiruble geods have not materiuily 
changed. ‘The retail trade bas been quite 
unsatisfactory and disappointing, which is 
attributable to the unsettled and gloomy 
condition of the weather. The prospects 
for the vear future are very bright, bow- 
ever, und a hope is entertained for their 
realization. 

Corron Goops have lacked animation in 
agents’ hunds aud transactions were almost 
wholly of a havd-to-mouth character and 
light in the aggregate amount. ‘The jobbing 
trade was irregular, but a very fuir busi- 
ness was done (iv package and assorted lots) 
by some of the principal jobbers, who are 
offering extra inducements as an incentive 
to more liberal purchases, The best mukes 
of plain and colored cotions are held iy 
agents at unch»nged prices, but outside 
makes of brown gvods, low-medium 
bleached shirtings, and some kiuds of 
colored cottons are barely steady. 

Print Clothe.—There wes a fxir demand 
for printing cloths, with transactions in ex- 
tra 64x64s at 8§c. and in 56x60s at 8 5-16c., 
at which figures some manufacturers seem 
disposed to sell, - 

Prints continue quiet in agenta’ hands, 
but the production of dark work has been 
so lurgely curtailed that stocks are under 

ing a steady reduction, in spite of the 

imited demand that has lately been ex- 
perienced. Low-grade fancies are doing 
fuirly and the supply isexceptionally light. 
Farnitures, robes, and patchwork are 
meeting with modernte sales, and indigo 
blues aré moving steadily on account of 
back orders. 

Wide Prints were in limited request by 
ackage buyers and the jobbing trade has 
ost some of its late buoyancy, but stocks 

are in good shape and prices remain steady 
on leading makes. 

Ginghams were mostly quiet with agents, 
though some fair deliveries of standard 
dress styles were made on account of 
formerorders. A fuirbusiness was report- 
ed by jobbers in both ciress styles and 
staple checks, at somewhat irregular prices.. 

Dress Goops —There wasa good, steady 
business in soft wool suitings and sackings 
and the most popular fabrics of this class 
continue in meager supply, most makes be- 
ing sold ahead of production, Worsted 
dress goods were in moderate request for 
the renewal of assortments and prices rule 


steady, save in the case of certuin cotton ~ 


warp cashmeres, which were marketed at 
relatively low figures. Fancy cotton 
fxbrics were slow of sale and irregular in 
pies but stocks are now comparatively 
ight with agents, ; 
Woo.en Goops.—The quiet of this mar- 
ket is unbroken. Jobbers sre mskin 


steady delivery of orders recently placed, * 


while current business is of only moderate 
ponpertions, buyers exercising great care 
in their selections of even staple goods. A 
moderate reassortment demand bas set ia 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


and first hands have something to do in 
the way of such supplies. Although some 
satisfactory orders have been placed with 
commission houses by local jobbers of 
men’s-wear woolens and the clothing trade 
for fuiure delivery, Spring goods, as a 
rule, still wait the attention of bome pur- 
chasers, 

Hosreny, UnpERwEAR, AND Fancy Knit 
Woorens have done fnitly im jebbers’ 
hands, Heavy-weight shirts and drawers 
have been placed lareely, but in small 
parcels principally, and light fabrics for 
the Spring are next in ofder, although they 
have so far pot received much geeral 
,attention. In fancy knit woolens jolbers 
ha¥e something to do; with agents they 
are quiet. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


There is very little of importance heing 
done in the foreign goods muket, The same 
disposition to complain and the conspicu- 
ous alsence of trade iss uoticeable as in 
the general market. Jobbers still find 
something to do, however, in tbe distribu 
tion of dress fabrics, hosiery of the best 
make, shawls, ribbons, etc. of the plainest 
and most staple kinds; but the demand ts 
confined principally to the local and year-by 
retail trade, buyers from distant sections, 
with few exceptions, having satisfied their 
present needs, Piush, best silk and velvet 
dress goods, cashmeres, fine cotton and 
ladies’ and misses’ black lisle hose, and 
plain shawls of fine mxke are among the 
fabrics of this season's importations which 
have been in extended requestand in which 
somethiog is doing. Exarly buyers are 
making redemands on the jobbers, who in 
their turn seck the importers for needful 
reassortments, and the latter have been fair- 
ly busy in the delivery of last month’s 
orders, on second invoices some lines hav- 
ing been steadily sought from the opening 
davs of the foreign market. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com 
pare as follows with the same period of 
the pasf year: 


For the week : 18A2. THR). 
Frtered at the mor€s......... ccs 82.259,A9n 290 OR4 
Thrown on market............... 2,248.851 2,241,844 

Since Jan. Ist 
Entered at mort........ ccccecees 112 841 4 94.479 BBS 
Thrown on market..........+0+- 111,096,087 93,427,016 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


MPORTANT TO EVEKY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpay Evenine, October 23d, 1883. 


BLEACHED GHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Androrcog H Langdon GB...36 12 
_ -86 9% Lonsdale....... 86 10 
- AA. .36 10) ‘ 


Allenda:e..... 64 18) Masonville... .36 10 


cacces 74% 21 |Nashua,E......86 94 

wo  ecoced 84 24 | “s | ar 42 12 
Avondale...... %66¢C«‘#8 6e W.... & 18 
Ballou & Bon...26 8 Newmarket, F..86 7 
oe ssod 6 6N. ¥. Mille..... 86 18 
Bay Mills.......86 103; “* Wt’r Twist 36 14 
Bellows Falls. .85 114; ‘“ coe SS 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 8}' “ ---.6-4 20 
Boott, R........ a 5“ «02-84 275 
ww  B cescee 86 0674 Pepperell.....64 19 
“ AGC....35 103 « 6 ewe 3 -@ 
Cabot.......++« ee pte 84 25 
oy oebookoce: 83" Oo cteee OS WG 

©. epvcaboce 9d 105) 7 ---104 80 

~ «64 114! ms shed 14 84 
CANS, ..c06-s000 2 4 Pequot........ 54 16 
Clintor, Al..... % 69 caeeeene 6-4 20 
Dauntless...... 86 ©6664 Slaterville...... 8 «6h 
Dwight, Anchor86 10} Tuscarora, XX.36 12) 
Fearless........ 8}! Utica.......... wi 1 
Fruit of the Loom: | ** ox. heavy.36 114 
|S ne 4-5 17 

: Me 9 . narnegeull 64 223 

. 1B, ccccceee S—4 

Forestdale,.... hh a et 9-4 B24 
GHESO Go cccedse he Se 10-4 2K 
Gold Aedal..... 83' “ heavy....19 87} 
» a os, © NemPis.ces 36 18 


7 Wamsutta: 
it OXX.84 18 
79; *‘ cambric...36 13 
* d@’ble warp.86 12 
83 Washington....2@ 69 
94 Wauregan, 1008.26 124 


Hill's Bemp. Ide 


oo « 123! “ shirteotton 12 
oe 0 133° “ ~No. 1....86 11 
Highland....... 10|_ “ ecambric.... 124 
ope..... v+eee-36 8) Whitinavilie....86 87 
Indian Orchard... 7 
“* DW 


86 10 Williamsville: | 
0! Al. .86 





Langdon, 76....86 1 12 
BROWE SHEETINGS AND SBIRTINGS,. 
Agawam.F.....26 6i\Lavonia...... 104 27% 

Atlantic. A.....26 & Po, eanes 11-4 
«"D.....36 7h! Lyman, B.....40 104 
7. Bavie 36 0679 Massachusetts: 
an FS Mme ae ee 
oe 6Lu....86 6} wie ST ee 
e Vie. * Ci & 
Appleton, A....36 8 “ Stand..36 8) 
ah XX..96 7} Mvetic River...86 7 
ee R....386 74 Nashus,fineO.... 73 
Augusta.......36 Ti)  “ R..36 8} 
ie” Sette 9 RE E..40 9 
1 und on W..48 18 
Broadway...... 86 63/Newmarket,.DD36 63 
Bedford, R..... 8054) G..36 63 
Boott. C....... GI « N..86 7% 
@ Bi anssés 3A es FExtra...86 & 
ee ee... dene 
Pe De 8 a a = 74 19 
ontinental, C..? «++. 84 
ans We} ee 7 iy 
Cones! ogo, D.. .28 $i pe -104 274 
e G...30 7! e ----114 29 
* B 33 7, > ....1%4 83 
> : she Se yee e 
wigh b dae 4 0tied 
vl Buseee? 8 7 ! 


eae 
Exeter A......86 
“ SS 





|e a 


Ui 
‘Great Falls. E. .36 





Ellerton..,...104 27) * eoseeb4 6 
8 Pittsfield, A....96 6 


Hifll’sS’mp.14’m45 1%) Sy 86 * 


7 
Indian Head....30 8)! “ @.....38 = 
eee ae a er FH 
4 os eeed 11 Stark, AA......36 8 
‘ soe-48 18 | Utics.......... 36 11 
Indian Orchard: - wy....40 1g 
P Dw a a seseeeee - A ry 
Ree Me Is bo 
S BA Gee OO resumcnd $6 324 
Lawrenes.LL..36 7 | Watmsutta,8T..50 22 
- x =a r. > a 2 
a XXX40 % * .# 89 4 
angley, A..... A 
ne? caeoeee ad 108 40 
S- seeccad® Stl Wachusett... ..36 $3 
a, ere Su (7% 
. onmaaee « 40 11 
ee coos. 84 224 ba ——— 
6 heoee 84 
TICEINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 18 Methuen, AA.... 15% 
os “44 91: “* ASA... 18 
had Beccoe POCO ccccocee co © 


. B..... 154 Pearl River....... 17 


” C..... 145;Pemberton, AA.. 1 
ta ecace an “ Sie 
os E..... 1&1 os Boece’ Ee 
66 ¥...... 1294 Swift River....... 
Cordis, AAA....82 16 Thorndike, A..... 10 
 .. BCBiect 15 | “ paced” ae 
“ No. 1,...82 18 Willow Brk.,No.1 17 
Hamilton, BI.... 13) York......... oe 
rs, tie 1 M eeccccvccsee 3 
Lewiston, A....36 18)! 
PRin Ts. 
Albion.......... «+» 6 |Lancaster.....2.... of 
American.......6 @ 6): Manchester ........ 
Allen’s fancy....... 6 ‘Merrimack, D...... 64 
Arnold’s...... ... 64 Mallory....... Seece 
Cocheco........... 6 Onental,.... ---6 @ 6} 
Dunnell’s fancy.. 64'Pacific............. 4 


Garner’s..... eees-- 5§ Richmond’s..... ay 
Gloucester.........- 6 Simpson’ssolid tik.. 64 
Hartel............. 6j|8teelR'ver,fancy6 @ 64 
Hamilton.... ...... 64\Southbridge Shirt’gs 54 
Knickerb’c’er fancy 6 | Windsor, fancy..... 63 


CORSET J2AN8, 
Amory............ 8 Kearsargesatesn. 8) 
Androscoggin sat. 9% Lawrence.......-. 8 
64 Naumkeag sateen 8% 
64 Pepperell blea.... 9% 
HY Rockport ........ 7% 


Clarendon... .. eco 
Indian Orca, Imp. 
Laconia ....00.--- 


CHECKS 
Caledonia, XX..... 12 Park Milla, No. 50. 114 
bes } eR: 11 :Park Mille, No. 60. 13 
Eeconomy.....0-.--e11 !Prodigy.........0. 11 
Far & Mors, No.7...18 ‘York, I ........... 12 
DENIMS 
Amoskeag......... 16 Othe, BB.0.0..00-- 4 
"> are 9 Pearl River...... 154 


Cove F220... | EEDA ERE 
. = tn Warren AXA...... 15 


Otis CC...... cocced ra 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 8} Manchester........ 72 

Bates ....... 4 <ebecd 8) Piwmbsett...cccece 
Glasgow checks....— Renfrew...........- 104 


Gloucester, new.... 84 White M’f’gCo.stpl 8 
Lancaster.......... ry oo 6  Vaney.. $ 
BROWN DRILLS. 


Appleton........... 84 Langley, B......... 8 
BOMEME .cccccccess 8 Massachusetts, D... &% 
DUES ds ccscsccecees . jee - ee 
Laconia..cccccss oe 84 Vepperell .......... 8 
Lyman, H.......0¢- Gh Bars. B..ccccccses 
STRIPES 
American ..... —@ 9% Otis BB....... —@10 
Amoskeag .... —(@11}:Thorndike A.. —(@12 
“« fancy.. —@1%' “* “ B.. —@il 
Columbian.... 9% Uncasville A.. 93@10 
Hamilton ..... —@12% Whittenton...114@12 





EDWIN -J. DENNING, 


LATE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
RETAIL BUSINESS OF 


A. T, STEWART & C0., 


Special Bargains 


in every department, 
THE COLLECTION OF 


DRESS GOODS, 


SILKS, LACES, SHAWLS, 
CLOAKS, FURS, 

HOSTERY AND UNDERWEAR, 
CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, Etc. 
WILL BE FOUND EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE, 
REPRESENTING THE 


CHOICEST NOVELTIES 


FOR FALL AND WINTER WEAR. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY EXECUTED AND 
SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, and 10th Street. 








LIVOLEU 


REMARKABLE 
FLOOR COVERING, 
MADE OF CORK. 
SOFT, ELASTIC, DURABLE. 





article has the word “ Limotzvu” 
of every square 
KEPT BY ALL CARPET DEALERS. 





[October 26, 1889 


Opening Announcement !! 





Grand Display 


DRY GOODS, 


HANNIGAN 


& 


BOUILLON, 


245 GRAND ST., near BOWERY, 
Successors to Waller & McSorley, 


have now on Exhibition the most Com- 
plete Assortment of General Dry Goods 
ever offered, comprising all the latest 
novelties in Silks, Satins, Plushes, Fore 
eign and Domestic Dress Goods, Suits, 
Cloaks, Shawls, Hosiery, and Under- 
wear, Dress and Cloak Trimmings, and 
all kinds of Domestic and Housekeeping 
Dry Goods. 


It will pay to call and examine. 
TO OUR PATRONS. 


During the present week each custome 
er will be presented with an elegant 
souvenir, an appropriate decoration for 
any drawing-room. 


COMPARISON INVITED. 


By comparing our goods and prices 
with those of other houses in our line, 
you will be able to decide whether or 
not your interests are likely to be best 
served by dealing with us. We claim 
that you can do better here than else- 
where, hence our invitation to compare. 


HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 


245 GRAND STREET, 





First Dry Goods Store from Bowery. 


JAS 6. JOHNS 


Johnson Bros. & Co., 


No. 8 East 14th St., near Fifth Ave., 


OFFERS ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES 


FROWN TRIMMED. UNITS 
AND ROUND HATS. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF UNTRIMMED 


HATS AVD BONNETS, 
iw Felt, Beaver, Plush, and Velvet, 

IN ALL THE LATEST SHAPES. 
OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS, SILKS, PLUSHES, VELVETS, 
LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, Etc., Ete., 

AT POPULAR PRICES. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


53 FAUBOURG POISSON. | Ko, § EAST lérs HT. 
WIKRE, PARA MMAR FUTE AV 











October 26, 1882.) 


rT Mita 


have just added another large shipment 
te their 


Superb Collection 





ANCIENT AND HODERN 
Oriental 
Carpets and Rugs. 


Their assortment of 


Antique 
Daghestan Rugs 


contains some of the Finest Specimens 
ever brought to this Market. 





Broadway, KE’ zhteenth, and 
Nineteenth Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


RARE BARGAINS. 


Oar stock ef fine grades lecomplete at prices 
lewer than ever before known. 
A special lot. 
600 PIECES BODY BRUSSELS, ELEGANT DESIGNS 
AND COLORINGS, AT A GREAT REDUCTION. 

A LARGE VARIETY OF ENGLISH INGRAIN 
SQUARES, FOR RUGS OR CRUMB-CLOTHS (OUR 
OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION). 

A FINE ASSORTMENT OF FUR RUGS AND MATS. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 
& (0., 


Sixth Ave. and (3th Street. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 














GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS Es- 
TAMLISHMERT. 


WE ARE CONSTANTLY A ADDING Poy e.es 
CUR ALREADY LARGE STOCK 0) -” 


surrs 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, AND OUR ASSORT- 
MENT OF CLOAKS AND 


WRAPS, 


TY ALL THE LATEST STYL CANNOT BE SUR- 
PASSED IN QUALITY PRICK, 


WE ARE Demisyine / 46 PAgntescens LINE or 


DRESS SILKS, 


Eure ¢ it COLORS OF bl Ai TERRA COTTA, Ere. xo 
HAVE AL20 5 A TSP Link 0 OF r THE VERY BEST 


PLUSHES, 


IN ALL THE CHOICEST COLO 


LINE OF 
COLORED 


RS. OUR 
DRESS SILKS AT $1.17 worth $1.50) IS 
COMPLETE WITH EVERY COLOR. 


MAIL ORDERS tees ett J PROMPTNESS AND 


RH. MACY & CO. 
LADIES’ 


Cachemire Oriental, 
™ Abyssinian, 
Norma 


4RE THE BEST LYONS BLACK SILKS FOR WEAR, 
NOW IN GREAT FAVOR WITH THE LADIES. FOR 
THE PAST TEN YEARS CONTROLLED EXCLU- 
SIVELY BY MESSRS. A. T. STEWART & CO., BUT 
NOW FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAIL DRY 
GOODS HOUSES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


SILKS. 


‘Wao make OmLE | “Ae Gor ihew Nerke 












Weekly B Market 


(For the week ending, Frid Friday, Oct. ‘goth, 1882.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MAREET. 














COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Uhoice........ 64@11 
Santos, Choice to Best......... bi: ender SHall 
Mints cakecmesenedpnbassnil sacha 124:@20 
DSU detis .cseusaauenad -anncheceas 4 (a@25 
STRONG 000 0 civcddcccccéstses asvedes 8 12 
Einac on cabin enscanatedsedeenes 8 @ll 
TEA. 
Pbinkhcnvasd sndniade aeehentn eee 20 40 
Young Hyson....... ERB ay SA Sata 13 @K0 
pisid-00 wccccee cone cecececocessee ses 14 @45 
y= men peechedeeseet® onachaned oeett @N5 
Se uSenvenukenpaaatienens one eee eld @%5 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime............ coos T9I@ 8B 
Harp.—Cut Loaf, . 7. 
Crashed.. 92@ 9} 
Powdered... Pia 9: 
GRANULATED 0), ..0.0 cecccccevccce's + 9@ P| 
Waite, ——— Brscescencccceceons 88M 
a 8 @48 
Yu.1Low. Coffee C bean secs S peecoovecs T1@ % 
BLOW. .cccicsccovscccccces @ 7% 
Gal MOLASSES. en 
ee Eedbaasendaseepoceeea 
ri; | Oh eee aeceee eoes OO @U4 
S tO oe bac anced db6ebesbee case 85 40 
AI RAI dor caida! 35 @58 
New Orleans, new crop...... soeceees 08 @75 
FISH. 
George's Cod (new), per qul...8— — @ 87 50 
Grand Bank Uod............+. —@ 650 
Mackere!, Nu. 1, Mass.... 00 @ 15 00 
Mackerel. No. 2. Mass 00 @ 12 00 
Mackerei, No 3. Mass........ 8 26 @ 900 
Herring, per box.............- 17 00 @ 2% wo 
SALT. 
Turk’'s Islends, per bush...... —-—-@— 8 
Mediterranean.............++. — 28 (@ — 80 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton's p.sk — — @ $2 50 
Liverpool, “ fliggins’s, “——@ 2 50 
Liverpool, ** Phanix, “—-—« 250 
Liverpool, ‘* Washington’s‘‘ 150 @ 1 60 
Liverpool, ‘* sundry brands ‘‘'140@ 14 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 
Frecr: 
Sour Extras and Patents....$4 00 @$5 30 
Senta SE ooousceaceans 8 U5 @ 8 6S 
Buperfine Spring............ 8 00 «a 8 50 
Ohio., Ind., Micb., lll. Super- 
fine Winter.........s0 eee 8 7 9 400 
State Extia brends.......... 405 420 
Western mg da Extra 4 00 ‘@ 4 15 
Minnerota, ‘* Clear - 5% @6 25 
Spring Wheat, “ Patents”. -- 600 @ 8 75 
Gvod to choice Spring Wheat, 
Rte Serre 423 @440 
Ex. Amber Ind. Ohio & er 4 60 ‘@ 5 00 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g) 415 @ 4 25 
Winton Wheat "0. & Lad) 4 80 i 6 00 
&t. Louls, Fawily. seevoccecee 480 @5 00 
Bt. Louts, Choice.......e06. 510 @ 5 36 
Genessee, Extra Brands..... 475 @ 5 00 
Winter Wheat, ‘‘ Patents”... 5 25 Ci 50 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 475 @ 5 00 
SOUTHERN Fiour: 
No. 2.. F coes-seee £70 @ 700 
Balt., Alex. Georgetown. 6% @ 700 
Richmond Family ececece wo—-—-@--— 
Bre Fioun: ‘ 
Piiccsecsssaxe eccccccce - 875 @ 890 
Pennevivania ..... ccoseeee BELO @ 400 
Corn Meat: 
Western ..ccccccccsccceee 415 @ 49 
Brandywine .........-..5 4283 @ 440 
Prize Medal..........0005 = —-@-— 
GRAIN. 
Wet 
We on ccecanae eccoceces 8111 @ $1 124 
* No. corccceese cone 87 (Q 108 
Re@, © © .ccccccdccoceee SE WH 1 19 
Cons: \ 
Mixed, new. Vesecseescem 18 @ — 834 
SO bo os -0 00 stb cede eeenem 8STQ— — 
White, No. 2....... 00.4.6. 8I8@ — 88 
Oats: 
White .. poodsabo's donee ORME ad ae 
CE cndincsnctesepeese --— 41 @ — 42 
New York, mixed.........— 42 @ — 47 
Rr. 
State... sccccscece oom 14 @ — 77 
Peuns;lvania. occ veccoveees — 70 @ — 78 
Beans: : 
Mediums..... ecesecessocsss 380 Q@— — 
Marrow. ... 00 ssoscoccess 285 q@ 290 
Pea.....- sccececcosee 300 @ 8 10 
Pras: 
Green, 1881, @ bush........ 165 @ — — 
Bouthern Slack Eye, @ & 
= ea 260@ 270 
PROVISIONS 
Pork . . 
Mess. Now........--+ coer — — QS 
Extta Prime@......-.+00-+- —-—@ 2 
DT MEL c vecedaedenes ——@%ow 
Family.....-.. ideciseees -—-—@ Bo 
Bacon: 
Bhort Clear ... .....cc00- —— @ 15 00 
Long Clear......... 14 50 «@ 14 623 
GINS A occ ccccccessose —--@-— 
Cur Meats 
Smoked Hams............ — 15 @ — 164 
Smoked Shoulders. ....... — llha@— — 
Smoked Strips............ — 1%@ —- — 
MILL FEED. 
#17 50 @$i8 00 
8 060 @ 19 50 
18 50 @ 19 530 
19 00 (@ 22 v0 
22 WW @ 2% 00 
18 00 «@ 19 00 
81 00 @ 82 00 
82 00 @ 33 00 
- 3:1 00 @ 82 00 
HAY Aa STRAW. alge 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs........-..— - 
Timothy. prime, per 110 Ibs: ... — 5 @ — 9 
Clover, mixed, sone a Sr 
pea ie ro - ooo DO - = 
Long oo r 
Ghort Rye Straw, e aT T ee 2-3 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


NEW BUT" BUTTER, 
8tate Creamery. tale to oBotes....... penrg s ass 
_— Dairy, pails and tubs............ 
bo Bat tubs. inferior. . j 
Wane airy. choice to fancy. 
Western, Factory, fair to chojce,......15 @184 





CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine. 123€@1 
Good to prime.. 14@h 
Fair to good... 94 






Ohio Factory. flat fin 
Flat, good to prime...... 





Skimmed Creamery....... nocccccccese £ Oe 
Full-skimmed Factory, new........... 2 @ 8 
EGGS. 

Long Island, New Jersey, aud near-by 81 @3z 

Btate and Pennsvivamm.... nepeadoonte 26 @ 
Weatern ai Canadiab.......... eevee 274@28 
LARD 
Western, per 10U Ibs..*....... -$13 628 @8— — 
GRP ccmrcccosce vos ecccecceess 1850 — — 
Refined............ sreccceee 1400 @ — — 
DRESSED POULTRY: 

Pierne e t Wcstasceceses 5 @— 18 
Spring pcan, Philadelphia. .— 19 (@— 23 
Fowls Cs ass ch near bentl — 15 @— 16 
©  Btate and Western.. -— 15 @— 16 
Ducke per Ib........ deccovessd — 14 @—"16 
VEGETABLES. 
Lima Beans, potato, per bag....$1 75 @$2 
String Beans, L. Le per — 50 @1 
Onions, Red, per obi............ 100 @l 
Onions, Yellow pedeusnesene 150@1 
Onions, White “ ......ccseees 200 @2 
Cabbaue, near-by, per 100....... 500 @7 
Potatoes, L: I., per bbl.......... 22 @2 
Potatoes, Jersey, “ “ .........- 150 @1 
Sweet. Potatoes, per bbl........ 1% @2 
Cucumbers, L. yn per tte -— 0&0 @— 
Tomatoes LI , per x.. 20 1a— 
Keets, L. _ per 100 bunches... 00 1 
Turnips, Russia, EF Wlscssennse 150 @2 
Radishes, L. 1 , per 100 bunches.— 50 Q— 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 


Apples, West’rn N.Y, m’x’dl’ts $1 
Apples, Baldwin's, per bbl.... 2 
Apples, wrnatelie’ perbbl.... 2 
Apples, windfalls, perbb)... 1 
Pears, ice-house, Bartlett, p- bbl 12 
Pears, Seckels, per | ee T 
Pears, cooking, per bushel.. 2 
Quinces, No.1, per bbl a 
——s No. g, f ObI.....s0 


50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
2 00 
Grapes, W. N. y. Catawba... — 

2 


seereeee 


2 ol | | como mows 


‘ood, crate 
ah Virginia, hand- ote 
Chestnate, per bush 

DOM RSTIO. bins Fit 
Apples, Sliced. ........ 
Peaches, Peeled. 
Peaches, Unpeoied..........+++- = tiem 


3@8 ® 9598460585390 


wo! 


age~ Ss 


6 
rt 
7 
le Rip 2 25 
—9 
2 75 
Ul’ 


UMNUIIIE. + astb0000 6+ daoo%ese 7 
CATTLE MARKET. ° 
pity Drensed 6@ 8 
Ry WOURNEES .- scons sccsscued i 

Wowera Dressed.. = 
Live 8Heeer: 
Live Lamps: 

Fair to vrimé@.........ssee000-— 6 Q@— 63 
Live CaLves 

Jersey, prime........+4- cccese 10 @— 10) 

MINION, « cocnvsscdectsvecs »— 445@— 5 
Hogs, DressEp: 


ee eee eee eeeeeee 


City, 8 50 @ 
Live, State, Western, 100 Ibs.. 8 15 @13 7 
GUANO AND D FERTILIZERS, 











Nowa To. 

Soluble os one Bows cbes _ 
Listers’ Stan iperphes — 00 
Ammouiated Bist Boee Bone.82 00 

« 0.6. +7 > = wong --.29 00 

“« Ground Bone.. . 81 00 

“ Creseent Bone «-29 00 

“# Potato Fertilizer........45 00 

** Tobacco Fertilizer 47 00 

“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 


Baker’s Potato Fertilizer...... 
a Wheat “a 


“ Coie | bcos 
“« AA Ammontated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Homesiexnd vn ay osphate 
(ia arben Works) 
Homesiead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan — Works) 


chigan Carbon Works) 
Mattel Vortilizers (im lots less 
than ear-load.. 
Matfield Fertilizers ( car-losd Tots) 
Bavgh’s Raw Bone Saperpbos- 
phate. per 2,000 Ibs........ 
Baugh’s Twent ‘five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
r 2,00 Ibs.......... 
port Bone, per 2,000 


auen's Phosphate..........++. B 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 
Guano, Peruy'n, rectified, iene 8 


Guano, 
DIAG Jocccccccecse+ cece 52 
Bone, — aees, average...... - 
" ed, high grade ee a 
German Poteel Salts. Kainit.....— 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
WOT TB c's c'0 08 Sedddcededecdos 
Sulphate span, per 1001bs.— 
Dried Blood, per unit...........— 
ASHES.—We auote 5,a5a cents 
and 64@6% for Pearl. 


First-Class ‘Printers’ Materials. 


$22 23238 eve e6e& 2385 88 ad 


ie gilts sssss 


aes BS 


onrr oO 
YES SESse ssess s 


q 
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Iusurance, 
TRIED .AND NOT FOUND WANT- 
ING. 





Lire Insurance AGENTS have learned 
one thing pretty well, that they always 
meet with better success and find it more 
profitable to solicit life insurance among 
those who are ulready insured than among 
those who have never taken a policy. The 
best field for life insurance agents to-day 
is among the five or six hundred thousand 
men who are insured, rather than among 
the five millions who are not, but who 
should be. There is nothing strange about 
this. As policies grow older, as a rule, 
they are paid for by a smaller outlay, be- 
cause dividends or return of surplus.are 
larger. ‘Then, as insurers grow older and 
their business increases, they become more 
able to pay for insurance. But this is by 
no means the real reason why new policies 
are most easily obtained among-those who 
have old ones. The real reason is because 
they have tried it; because they have felt 
the influence of a life insurance policy; 
because they have becom’ accustomed to 
look upon their families and fee) that they 
will, surely, pot be left in want and to 
struggle for an existence against the cold- 
ness and heartlessness of a world of peo- 
ple who only too easily look upou 
poverty and suffering, thankful that it is 
some one else than they who partake of 
it. It is because the man who is insured 
understands insurance. He has learned 
that the outlay for it is out of all propor- 
tion to the benefits which are certain to 
result, and he has learned, also, that the 
money which he pays out for a life insur- 
ance policy is money which would io 
almost every case be trivally expended 
otherwise. From actual experience, he bas 
become satisfied that a long series of years 
must elapse before he can pay out as many 
dollars as will be paid his family at his 
death. He constantly appreciates the fact 
that his life has about no certainty of ex. 
istence, because it is only one life; but be 
knows that he has made sure to his family 
an average of life. As he goes on his busi- 
ness from day to day aud from year to 
year, his policy is always a comfort to 
him. When he pays his fire insurance 
premium, he thinks of his own value, and 
of his life insurance policy, which insure 
that value to bis family, just as the fire in- 
surance policy insures the value of bis 
property to bim. 

Aud so we say it is not strange that the 
best ficld_for the life insurance agent to 
work is among those who are already in- 
sured, and it is best because itis among 
those who have tried it and who know the 
value of it from their own feelings. No 
greater argument can be made in favor of 


life insurance than to state this bare fact. 
It is becoming almost universally the case 
that where a man has one policy on his life 
he has two, and cases.are becoming very 
pumerous where men can be found with a 
half dozen or more, taken at different 
times. It is almost invariably a safe refer- 
ence fog an agent tomake, when talking fn- 
surance to a man who is not insured, to 
refer him to any one who is insured. Let 
him be asked: Do you kuow any one who 
carries an insurance on his life? If so, ask 
his advice. If you know a number, ask 
them all. And they will all auswer: Yes, I 
advise you to insure, 

It would seem almost impossible to divide 
those who are insured and those who are 
not into two classes, muking the basis of 
the division anidea, Thevery wealthy, the 
middle classes, and mev of very moderate 
and even meager incomes all insure; and 
others, in much larger numbers, of precise 
ly. the same description, do not insure, 
Men who have families Gepeadent upon 
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dependent on them insure, and others do not. 
Good business men insure, aod again they 
do not, It is nota question of-wealth or 
poverty, of having others to care for or not 
having them, which marks the line of be- 
ing insured or not betng insured. Then 
it is asked: What is it? We fear that 
the answer is: That it is a question of 
selfishness or unselfishness. If you know 
aman who is regularly payiog out money 
fora policy of life insurance, you know, 
also, that he is an unselfish man. Unques- 
tionably men who insure their lives are kind- 
heafted men and men who care for others, 
as well as for themselves. It requires no exer- 
tion for a man to pay out money for an in- 
vestment for himself, and it should require 
less fora manto pay it out for an invest- 
ment for his family. 

Nothing can be more to the credit of any 
man than that he is fully endorsed and com- 
mended by those who know him best. Those 
articles in the various stores and shops of 
the country sell best and most constantly 
and with the most satisfaction to the pur- 
chaser which have received the endorse- 
ment of those who have used them. No 
article has ever been recommended more 
entirely by those who have tried it than has 
life insurance. Those who have it keep it, 
if by any possible means the money can be 
raised. Those evho have bad it, and who 
are unable temporarily to keep it, take it 
again as soon as they can doso. Every un- 
fusured man, who has others than himself 
depending upon him and his income for 
support, should understand one thing: if 
he insures his life, he will be glad he has 
done so, will keep his insurance in force, 
and recommend bis friends to do as he bas 
done. 





A SHARE GETS CAUGHT. 


Parsons who hold policies in life com 
panies which have been placed in the hands 
of receivers should understand that it is 
entirely unnecessary to employ counsel or 
to have the service of any one in order to 
secure such dividends as may be paid by 
the receiver. It is only necessary to keep 
the receiver informed of any change 
of address, and when a dividend is 
due it will be paid. There have been 
a good many sharks following up the 
defunct companies and deludiog members 
into the belief that they could be of 
use in securing their rights. By some 
means they get hold of a list of policy- 
holders, and then send them postal cards 
avd circulars and write them letters even, 
seeking to get their power of attorney to 
settle for them. These men should be 
avoided as entirely as one of the real 
avimals which lives in salt water. For 
sometime past we have heard but very little 
of them; but one, C. T. Shelton, claiming 
to be a lawyer from New York, having ob- 
tained a list of the policybolders of the late 
American Mutual and American National 
Life and Trust Companies of New Haven, 
bas been trying to victimize New England 
policyholders of those companies. He estab- 
lished himself at the Parker House, Boston, 
sent out his postal.cards, and waited for 
his prey toappear. But Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner W. 8. Smith, of the Massa- 
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eyes very wide open, wasat his post, attend- 
ing tq business, as psual. When Mr. Shel- 
ton’s proposed victims began to appear, lo! 
and behold Deputy Smith appeared, also, 
and in very plain terms advised the policy- 
holders to retarn to their homes and wait 
until the receiver wag ready to communoi- 
cate with them. Mr. Shelton had a little 
surprise party, which broke him up so 
effectually that be at once left the precincts 
of the Massachusetts Insurance Department. 
Mr. Smith deserves great praise for his 
watchfulness in the matter. Every one who 
knows him knows that he is always the 
right map in the right place. It should be 
said that Mr. Talcott*H. Russell, of New 
Haven, the receiver of the two companies 
named, is a man of thurough bonor and 
integrity and that nothing will be left un- 
dove by him to return every dollar possible 
to the policyholders of the companies, and 
itis only necessary to notify him of any 
change in address. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 





THeEre is a small crumb of comfort for 
those deluded people who think a co- 
operative assessment certificate isa life in- 
surance policy in a recevt decision of a 
case brought before Judge Coxe, in the 
United States Court. It shows that, how. 
ever bad the managers may be, justice to 
some extent can be extracted from them 
in the courts. 


“* The case is that of Harriet Rowswell 
vs. The Equitable Aid Union, the plaiu- 
tiff residing in Buffalo. May 12th, 1880, 
Felix T. Rowswell became a member of the 
Union and August 30th of the same year he 
died. ‘The Union refused to pay the benefit, 
$2,990, over to his widow and beneficiary, 
the plaintiff, on the ground that he had 
failed to pay his fee within the thirty days 
Specified by the by-laws, and, further, that 
he refused to pay an assessment for the 
death of O. A. Spear, who died May 1ith, 
but which assessment was levied subse- 
quent to Rowswell’s becoming a member, 
Yhe widow brought suit, the case was 
tried, and the judge ordered a verdict for 
the widow. A motion for a new trial was 
made and Judge Coxe denies this motion. 
He decides that Rowswell was a member 
in good standing, because the Union bad 
given him a certificate stating that he was 
such, and that when it twice assessed bim 
forthe deaths of other members, and he 
paid the assessments, the Union waived 
whatever right it bad in the objection that 
he failed to pay the fee within the thirty 
days specified in the by-laws. The Judge 
says: 

** «Carried to its logical conclusion the doc- 
trine contended for would enable the defend- 
ant to nullify a certificate after it had for years 
recognized the holder as a member and assessed 
him assuch. It is unreasonable to argue that 
the assessed could be a member for the pur- 
pose of making contributions to others, but 
not a member when advantage to him or his 
beneficiary accrued—a member not to receive, 
but only to give.’ 


In regard to the second objection the 
Judge holds that itis pot good. He says: 
No matter what the machinery used\may 
be, vo money siall be tuken from him, 
directly or indirectly, because of a death 
which occurred in the Union before he be- 
came a member of it. The Janguage of the 
defendant’s admission with regard to 
Spoor—viz., ‘ That the death which was 
the occasion of the death assessment, . , 

levied May 15th, 1880, occurred prior 
to the date of the benefit certificate’—brings 
this case directly within the rule. No 





subtlety or reasoving can successfully 
answer the argument based upon this un- 
disputed fact, that the assessment was 


made because Spoor died, and that his 


‘death occurred prior to the date of the ben- 
efit certificate in this action.” 


...-Ifit should happen that Mr. Cleveland 
is elected governor of New York, there 
will-be one occasion, at least, where the vast 
interests of insurance will be recognized 
by the appointment of an insurance super- 
intendent on bis merits. Itis not possible 
that a Democratic governor should appoint 
any other man than the present deputy of 
the department, Mr. John A. McCall. For 
years he has been the watch-dog of the in- 
terests of insurance for both companies and 
members. All will heartily rejoice to see 
the day when his able papers and letters 
will be signed by himself, and no* prepared 
by bim for the signature of a mere peli- 
tician. 





INSURANCE. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-one Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


—E. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B, PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cerner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224,47, 


The ncipal features of this Com are ABSO. 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MA AGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Insued. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
©. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 
No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y, 


Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


EMIRICAN LINE ISORANGE C0, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary, 
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,nem and men who do not have families | chusetts Department, who always has both The largest amount of Life Insurance at 


the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Building, 
New York, 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. £. STEVENS, Secretary. 
YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 
yearly renewable policy is a contract at otee 


The 
simple, safe, and 
insurance is 


are 
and the never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of ope year’s in- 

surance. . 

In this way the dangers and defects system ~ 
are a and the | by tg 5 
offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as isa 
contract of fire Insurance. 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explana 


t@ GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #1 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


OF BOSTON. , 





MOBORE. 0 0d05 00 cccccrecccscccecesed $16,210,465 923 
Liabilitios ..............0eeceeeeee 13,574,570 99 
Total Surplus......... ....-.- $2,635,894 93 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 








NIAGARA 


Insurance Company 
DWAY,. New York. 
145 BROUUANIZED 1800. 


























NIZ. 
62d Semi-A I Stat ,» Jan. Ist, 1882. 
CASH PapiraL. éduobogngotaeoee $500.¢ +4 
Reserve for BB.c. ccccccccces 74,: 4 
Reserve for all other liabilities...... 1 93 4 1 
Net Surplus... .....--ceceecceeeeeeees 40 

1,7. 4 

Policyholders tm this pam Lk, 2 


REERTY FOND LAW. 
NEW YORK SAP FER & | President 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 181 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Cash Capital ‘ 
eINSUTANCE, ....---+-+++ 
Reserve jor rt —— 3 


Reserve for ° 
NET SURPLUOUGB......00.--00+-00+- 
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—— 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1882. .$2,565,141 29 
B.S. WALCOTT, President, 





L. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t avd Sec’y. 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE. CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1882. 








ED CIID, sisi cststs vices concesgp spite stenmrecbnanieall PRS tae a PTD Kate ech © ssesessiseseceses+ @B,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. ...----------eeeeeeeeeeee 0d, dO 05 CHSEENEY CC CORE EN0C 00s HSS SRCS ORM Danes cee’ o ccccccceececcccescers 1,967,687 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses..........-.-++++-++++ PC, rien) Fe tee be a eee eg ee pe En MN ee Sates 209,459 97 
WEE Barrons... ccc cc cececccece ccncecseecsseneeecsereeenseeceseseeeeseeceeeeeeseneeeeeeeeecenes sentenced Pass ad De decsvtelccsssevsceessed 1,661,572 10 

CASH ASSETS.......-. eeccecccccccecees naghdisnes ie saghimarsopss ups stdaoccenseeet sees evedes Spits det tteseseeeesseee sceeeeees GG, 838,719 O7 





SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


AELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FORTHE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


Caah fim Bamks...... 2. cece ccc cccccccccccccsceccceceeseneesecene soveeesees $116,215 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth — 
$3,166,550)........ SIRO REY ELL, TPE LIOS F 1,363,737 44 
United States Stocks (market value)................cccceseeeeeeneenenenee 3,092,750 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)...........-+++- 931,350 00 


Total...... oe. acededbueeseds 


T. 8. GREENE . 
Want piaeLow, | Ase’t Secs. 





State and Municipal Bonds (market value).....................-..s+-ses 128 ,500 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Collaterals ‘ 

$1.505, ecbaiGhibie dh ennks WW i Rbe Ks enc ccadende anedaniegan anaes 1,007,450 
Saterest Gus om Bat Daly, WGSB... cccscccsccccccccccecccecceccveccesce pone 80,074 91 
Premiums Uncollected and im hands of Agents..........:s.++--+--+< Bee 82,142 23 
Real Estate..... éodieaabes debcide seécheneecdisalh shbean oS erccccesececocecshe 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pree. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


October 26, 1882.] 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, JaANvanr 20Tu, 1883. 
fhe Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 






Pmtemeen S by ey ee ay 1st Jan- 
Slat December, 1881..... 





ecocevcendenoeseceoovess 1,587,534 47 

otal Marine Premiums...........++++++++ avi eat 57 
Premiums from J aye 

1881, to Sist Decon Tet — - $4,110,176 72 


‘The Company has the following Assets— 


United Cesee and State of New York 
Stock, City. Bank, and other Stocks... g8, 
Loans, secu: we and otherwise. 1,729,500 00 
= wong. an eg due the Com- 
neeeduanites dbcenanhsse 491.148 4 
~ SS os. 08 3 
765 99 


APO eee eee eee ee reeeeeeeereeeee® 


965,758 00 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the‘esue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal tatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
tng Sist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
CHanLes Dexwis, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOO oe, ELLIOTT, 


DOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
MARSHALL, 

















CHA RLES H. 

DA Lant, }RORGE W. LANE. 

GORDON W. WIN D. MORGA 

A. A. RAVEN OBERT L. STUA RT, 

Ww. RGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 

TOSI AH © bw CHARLES . LEVERIOR, 

AL LE oper, WILLIAM 

THOMAS F YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 

A. AND, HORACE ER, 


WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
ILLINS, 


JOBN D. 
WILLIAM H. H. WEBB, HENRY CO 
CHARLES P. TT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


a A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres’t 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) ee Co. 


New ae, ag ay 


‘and Ro. “s00 Br Broadwa ta Montague 7 


Reserve for reinsurance....... $1,501,512 26 
Reserve for all other claims. 348 64 
1,000,000 00 
1.425.339 25 
Tetal Cash Assets, July ist, 
ae Sueonsocicesenccesssucabesys $4 


OFFIces, 
Continental j 
Buildings: { 


moors 15 


This omngeny its ler the re- 
pe he = York Safety Fund t ee 
sy Safety Funds together equal $1,1 


h 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
HH. H. LAMPORT. Vice-President. 
F. C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


SAHUEL D. BABCOCK, MUEL A. SAWY 

8. B CHITTENDEN, OL Bi ren os 
WAN Waits OATOR, 

HENRY C. BOWEN, WELLINGTON CLAPP 

AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 

WI Vales, RICHARD A. McCURDY. 

WMH CASWELL, JOHN H. EAGLE, 

wee M RIOR. WM. H. RURLD 

HORACE B. CLA EDWARD MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR j i. HUSTED, *BRADISA JOuNso® 

wit) L. ENDED 

E. W. CORLIES, JACOB 

SaMeS FRA RARER, ia WREN SCR TURNORE. 

HIRAM BAR 


CYRUS PF Secretary. 
wanes oe ES, ) See. Loon Dap’t. 


B. C. TOWNSEND, 
CHAS. 'H. i DOTCHER Bec Brooklyn Dep't. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple, definite, Mberal, nonforfeitabie, 





THIRTY-TWO years of success, 
SAFE. $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 shfely invested. 
Leen agesie wanted in every Cy’ and lange Toms 
dvnty doect v0 ce ound. City large Town. 


H. STOKES, | President. 


J. L, HALSEY, lst Vice-Prest. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Prest. 


ONTINENTAL 


8.Y. Seo’y. 
8, N. STEBBINS, Act’y. 
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EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





Persons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison 6f the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the disposition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which he sigued when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
apolicy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as Las been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grourds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by.the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000, - 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable bas an accumulation of 
944,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
“ Reserve’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw bis profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or be may bay an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profite which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance, 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additiona] information on the subject, or an 


explanation of the advantages offered by this | 


Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 











J. ALEXANDER, } vice Presidents 


THE INDEFENDERT. 








WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 











Old and Roung. 


A COMMISSION. 
BY MARY B. BURNETT. 


“*Goop-Brg, Sailor, with heart and hand ; 
If, as you sail from land to land, 
You should happen to see 
The girl of whom I’ve read and heard, 
Whose voice is like a singing bird, 
And falls in many a pleasant word, 
Tell her my heart is free. 


‘If in her home she’s good and sweet, 
Tripping about with busy feet, 
I am at her command ; 
If she’s obedient, kind and fair, 
With beaming eyes and sunny hair, 
And heart untouched by sinful care, 
Offer my heart aud hand.” 


‘Well, Will, you long have been my friend, 
And, as I like you, I intend 
You shall be, all my life ; 
But I am neither deaf nor blind, 
And, if this perfect girl I find, 
I tell you plainly I’m inclined 
To make her my own wife.” 
New Yor« Crrr. 





THE COMET OF 82. 
BY MISS AGNES L, CARTER. 


Mrs. Futizer, Mrs. Jenkins, Mattie Lar- 
remore and I were clearing up after the 
church sociable—washing cups, plates, and 
spoons, counting them, and returning them 
to the shelves in the closet of the sewing so- 
ciety room. Mattie and I kept as far as 
possible from our elders, because we were 
discussing Ned Fuller, who had given a 
very fine recitation at the sociable, and com- 
paring notes on his attentions to my cousin, 
Sadie Merrill. Ned and Mattie have been 
friends ever since they were children, and 
she thought she knew him pretty well, and 
I thought I knew Sadie; so we had very 
nearly decided that the said attentions were 
not likely to ‘‘come to anything,” when 
Mrs. Fuller came over to count the napkins, 
and we had to stop. 

‘* Ninety-four,” called out Mrs. Jenkins, 
laying the last plate on the last pile. 
‘There's another of them plates gone, Mis’ 
Fuller.” 

**I don’t see how it is,” sighed little Mrs. 
Fuller. ‘‘They can’t carry off the plates 
in their pockets, or break them and throw 
the pieces out of the window, and they 
can’t eat them. Now, spoons, I don’t won- 
der. 1 found one myself, away out in the 
lecture-room; and two of the girls put their 
napkins into their pockets last time, and 
brought them back next day. But plates!” 

**She’s counted wrong,” whispered Mattie. 
‘‘She was talking straight ahead the whole 
time. Church sociables are an sewful 
bother, anyhow,” she added, aloud. 

“Well, I will say they broke up too late 
last night,” Mrs. Fuller admitted. 

** Yes, and one don’t have too much sleep 
these days, what with getting up for the 
comet and all,” said Hattie. 

‘“Why, do you get up to see the comet?” 
I asked. 

“Why, yes. Don’t you?” 

‘*Land sake! Janet Faraday! You don’t 
never mean to say you hain’t seen the comet 
yet?” 

“Well, I haven’t. Is it worth getting up 
for? Is it finer than the one last year?” 

‘Last year’s couldn’t hold a candle to 
it,” said Mattie; ‘‘and it looks just too 
funny for anything, coming up tail first.” 

“* How early deo you have to wake to get 
a sight of it?” I was beginning to be inter- 
ested. 

‘Well, about half-past four, or a little 
earlier,” said Mrs. Fuller. ‘‘Oh! you must 
certainly see it. I’ve been up to look at it 
now for three mornings.” 

By this time I was determined not to 
miss that comet, if I stayed up all night for 
it. I went home and told Mother and 
Lottie about it. Mother thought no comet 
could be big enough to bring her out of bed 
at half-past four o’clock; but Lottie was 
sufficiently enthusiastic, and the moment 
Rob came home she greeted him with: 

“Rob, wouldn’t you like to see the 
comet?” 

“Oh! I don’t care especially. I saw the 
comet of ’58,” replied that young man, non- 
chalantly. He wastwo years old in ’68, but 
he could not talk more confidently about 











royal and the first te calculate the orbit. 
However, Lottie and I, between us, suc- 
ceeded in exciting the interest of the fam- 
ily, and it was finally concluded that the 
entire household should be aroused at the 
first appearance of the comet. Although 
we live ina city, yet in the upper part of 
the town, where we are located, the build- 
ings are not very dense and we have quite 
an expanse of sky. Girard Conroy came 
over to spend the night, because our back 
windows have an eastward outlook. As 
his house faces the East and has hardly a 
building between it and the river, I could 
not see the force of his reasoning. Really 
and truly, I never guessed why he came, 
until I noticed Lottie putting on her new 
half-handkerchief for breakfast next morn 


We had a gay evening. There were 
Father and Mother, Girard Conroy, our 
cousins, Will and Sadie Merrill, our brothers, 
Rob and Merry, and Lottie and I. Merry’s 
real name, of course, is Merrill, and he is 
the youngest of the family. Sadie and I 
played duets, Lottie and Girard sang, and 
Rob played the violin. Everybody says he 
plays beautifully, but nobody knows what 
we endured when he was a boy and made 
up his mind to learn. I accompanied him, 
and he raced me shamefully. That is the 
way he has of teasing me—playing faster 
and faster, until my wrists fairly give way. 
I thought it was mean; but I kept up, and 
the girls said I did splendidly. After that 
we had games, and went upstairs reluc- 
tantly shortly after eleven. 

‘* Jen can call us when the comet makes 
its début,” said Merry, as we separated on 
the landing. 

They will call me Jen, as if I were pro- 
saic Jane. 

‘No, we'd better not depend on Jen,” 
said Lottie, considerately. ‘‘She has a se- 
vere headache, and it won’t do for her to 
sleep with one eye open. You boys cancail 
us.” 

We sisters have a large room, containing 
two beds, which Sadie shared with us. 
Father and Mother occupied the back room, 
and we were glad to believe that Rob and 
Girard, who were above them, would be 
quieter than Will and Merry, who were 
above us. We had not been ten minutes in 
our room, however, when there was a curi- 
ous muffied sound in thehall, and we were 
suddenly aware that all four young men 
‘were over our heads. There was a smoth- 
ered shout of defiance anda scuffle. Evi- 
dently the original settlers were resisting 
the invasion, while the invaders made good 
their advantage and overran the enemy’s 
territory. By and by they calmed down 
and seemed to be telling stories, for there 
were long speeches in one voice, with oc- 
casional interruptions and startling bursts 
of merriment. 

‘When are we supposed to get asleep?” 
inquired Sadie, drowsily. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know; but I intend to 
put a stop to this,” said I, with determina- 
tion. 

“ You're not going up?” exclaimed Lottie; 
for I was feeling in the darkness for my 
dressing-gown. 

“Tam, though. Ican’t stand it. Girard 
and Rob are old enough to know better, 
whatever may be said of the boys.” I was 
on my way by this time, and in another 
moment gave a sharp rap on the door 
above. There was an ominous silence. I 
rapped again, and Merry, completely 
dressed and with solemn countenance, ap- 
peared. 

‘‘Mamma can’t have so much noise,” I 
announced. They took it for a message 
and I was too sleepy to be scrupulous. In 
five minutes the third story lights were ex- 
tinguished. 

I returned to my couch, but slumber was 
far from my eyes. Lottie and Sadie con- 
versed in whispers, with smothered laughter. 
After what seemed to be an hour, I raised 
myself on my elbow, and said, in the awful- 
est tone I could summon: “Girls, if you 
want to sit up for that comet, all right; but 
don’t oblige me to do it.” 

There was an instant of absolute stillness, 
followed by a gentle snore. Neither of the 
girls snores naturally; but I knew that to be 
a signal that the discussion was adjourned. 
I lay a long while trying to sleep, and at 
last wondered if it were not tim for the 





that comet if he had been am astronomer 


comet, Investigation, however, showed 
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that it was on half-past twelve, and I re- 
newed my efforts, desperately counting 
sheep, reciting the multiplication table back- 
ward, and saying the catechism. The rum- 
bling of a cart seemed to rouse me, and I 
opeved my eyesslowly. It was broad day- 
light! 

I drew out my watch, then, jumping up 
and shouting at once: 

‘Girls! girls! get up! It’s half-past seven 
o'clock!” 

It was quite evident, after that, at least to 
the boys, that it would be necessary to ‘‘de- 
pend on Jen.” Girard Conroy could not 
stay another night; but we had Ned Fuller 
instead and the two cousins remained. We 
were more sensible about the hour of re- 
tiring, and I opened the blinds of the win- 
dow beside me, so that the light of the 
street-lamp would enable me to see my 
watch; but lowered the shade, to keep the 
reflection off the ceiling. I sleep lightly 
always and the responsibility on this occa- 
sion was sufficient to accomplish the end in 
view. When I awoke, in the shadowy si- 
lence, 1 knew, even before consulting my 
watch, that it was just quarter after four. 
With a feeling of suppressed elation, 1 crept 
out ofbed. My flannel gown, hanging over 
a chair, showed dimly red in the faint light. 
I slipped it on, started hastily across the 
room, and struck my slippered toe against 
an object which fell with a clattering crasb. 

Sadie sprang up, uttering a smothered 
cry. Lottie muttered inarticulate com- 
plaints. ‘‘ What's that?” my cousin de- 
manded, 

I had dropped to the floor and sat rock- 
ing myself, clasping my injured foot in both 
hands, 

‘*Oh! hush! You'll wake Mother. Who 
could be so ridiculous as to leave the flower- 
stand out in the mjddie of the room, for me 
to tumble over and half kill myself?” 

Oh} it’s Jen. Is it? Well, what were 
you trying to do?” 

‘* Why, it’s time for the comet.” 

“Is it? Well, I'll get right up.” 

She was groping for her slippers, and I was 
afraid she would get ahead of me, and have 
the credit of summoning the boys; so I 
scrambled to my feet and hurried into the 
hall, staggering uncertainly against the 
railing, 

A door opened, and Mother's voice asked, 
anxiously: ‘‘ Is anything wrong?” 

‘‘ No, Ma'am. It’s only the comet. I’m 
going to call the boys,” I replied, in a tone 
of subdued excitement. 

‘Very well, dear. 
light the gas?” 

I knew that Will had taken Ned Fuller 
into the back room; so I knocked at the 
door of the front room, where my brothers 
were. Hearing no response, I pushed it 
cautiously. There was a little click 

and Merry’s voice demanded: 

** Speak, or I fire!” 

I did not know before that Merry kept 

* the revolver beside him, and I was slightly 
startled; but I spoke pretty promptly: 

**Don’t be a goose; but get up and look 
for the comet.” 

‘*Hello, Rob! Wake up, can’t you?” and 
it sounded asthough he were treating his 
bedfellow to a vigorous shaking. 

‘You can speak .to the other boys,” I 
said, and retreated slowly down-stairs in the 
impenetrable darkness. 

The girls had not yet left their room, I 
heard their low voices, and went to see why 
they did not come to the back window. 
Their greeting displayed the basest ingrati- 
tude. 

‘Well, Jen Faraday, you silly thing! 
Why didn’t you look out of the window 
before you roused the house?” 

The shade was pulled up as faras it would 
go. llooked out. An unbroken gloom of 
dense cloud spread over the entire visible 
heavens. I sank upon the nearest chair 
with a gasp, and then we all began tolaugh. 
I was first to desist, Iwas wondering what 
the boys would say at breakfast, and how 
many weeks it would-take to exhaust their 
teasing invention, and how many of our 
friends would hear of the affair. 

‘IT guess we might as well go to sleep, 
then,” I suggested; and the suggestion was 
forthwith adopted. 

I said nothing to the others about it; but 














Hadn’t you better 


open, 


resolved to watch the following night for 
the comet and report it whenfound. Our 








sound a sleeper that my movements were 
much less trammeled. I awoke, as I ex- 
pected, and found the time to be four 
o'clock. 

Cautiously raising the shade, which" 
creaked a faint protest, I peeped out. A 
thin, transparent haze was creeping up from 
the horizon; but the stars were shining. I 
lifted the sash as softly as possible, thrust 
out my head as soon as the aperture was 
sufficiently large, and surveyed the pros- 
pect. Nocomet. I returned to my cover- 
ings, and measured in my own mind three- 
quarters of an hour. It was tiresome work 
and I yawned incessantly; but the reward 
was to come in the ecstatic exclamations of 
a delighted family when the blazing lu- 
minary should burst upon their wondering 
view. 

Ten minutes before five! A suspiciously 
damp air met me at the window. The sky 
had grown black and the first raindrops 
were falling. 

I gave it up after that. We resolved to 
content ourselves with the comet of ’81, 
which came out obligingly to lend illumina- 
tion to our evening exeursions and flamed 
near the zenith at the decorous hour of our 
return from prayer-meetings. Rob made 
some pompous references to the comet of 
’58, and the rest of us ignored the subject. 

Nevertheless, when I opened my eyes and 
discovered that it was not yet morning, I 
thought it would do no harm to look at the 
time, It was precisely twenty minutes after 
four. The chance was too good to* be 
missed; so I entered upon my final voyage 
of discovery. It almost took my breath 
away to find the stars shining witha bril- 
liancy unusual at this season of year. I 
scanned the sky anxiously, and, at last, re- 
membered thatI was on the wrong side of 
the house. There was the bath-room, how- 
ever, which I could reach by gliding noise- 
lessly through the hall, without disturbing 
a soul. I began the gliding process, ac- 
cordingly, keeping a sharp lookout for 
flower-stands and other obstacles, traversed 
the room without accident, and grasped the 
door-knob. Sque-e-eak! That dreadful 
hinge! I did not dare to close the door, so 


left it ajar. Lottie murmured something in 
her sleep. I fancied I caught the word 
*‘Comet.” I crept stealthily along by the 


bannisters, The bath-room door, unfortu- 
nately, was closed, 1 essayed it, and the 
latch gave way witha curious choking gasp, 
The window was also closed and slid up- 
ward reluctantly. I leaned out as far as 
possible. 

Oh! glorious! 

A soft, yet brilliant radiance streamed 
from a splendid bow of glittering silver, 
swung high among the sparkling stars. It 
took me several minutes to realize that it 
was only the old moon, in her last quarter, 
looking as bright and as lovely as when, a 
bashful young crescent, she lingered behind 
the sun, and then hurried out after him, as 
if afraid to be seen alone. 

No other distinguished luminary was in 
sight. 

‘Of course,” I said to myself, ‘‘ it is too 
early. Probably it comes up later each 
night, as the rest of them do. I'll wait 
until five, at least.” 

I settled myself, as comfortably as might 
be, on the one chair the small apartment 
afforded, and began, by way of entertain- 
ment, to recite Shelley’s “‘ Skylark”: 

“ Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 
Bird thou never wert.” 
Little shivers of cold ran along my spine. 


* We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught. 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 

thought.” 

I glanced around, in search of some cover - 
ing. I discovered a large Turkish towel, 
which I drew around my shoulders, and a 
small carpet mat, which I laid over my 
feet. 

“ The world should listen, then, as I am listening 
now.” 


I thrust my head out once more. No 
change in the bright, still beauty above. I 
returned to the weary vigil, and commenced, 
with renewed animation, Dryden’s ‘‘Ode 
on St, Cecilia’s Day.” I had neglected to 
bring my watch, but knew that, long as the 
time seemed, I had not, in reality, waited 
more than half an hour. 

“ He raised # mortal to the skies; 





cousins had gone home and Lottie was so 
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I took one long, last survey of the starry 
heavens. Not a vestige of a comet. I crept 
along the black hall, passed and closed my 
complaining door, wrapped the blankets 
around me, and resigned myself to the 
soothing influences of a chill. 

That evening, as Rob was tuning his 
viplin and coaxing Lottie to play his ac- 
companiment, Girard Conroy. marched in. 
His interest in the comet-must have been 
very strong, for he had come over on pur- 
pose to ask whether we bad seen ityet. We 
hadn’t, of course, and inquired if he had. 

‘“‘No. I haven’t,” he answered; ‘‘ but 
I’m wilder about it than ever. First, be- 
cause I’ve heard so much said in praise of 
it (1 heard to-day that it is more magnifi- 
cent than the comet of ’58, Rob); and, sec- 
ondly, because they say it’s split into three 
pieces. Last year’s comet only split in two; 
but this is bound to be ahead of all of them, 
and we can’t see it any more.” 

“Yes, you can, though,” said Merry. ‘‘I 
know a fellow who saw it last night; and he 
says it looks immensely funny, "all in pieces. 
There it stood, a little way above the hori- 
zon, flaming away like—blazes!” inadyvert- 
ently hitting the correct simile. 

So we never saw it, and, of all our 
small circle, probably I, Janet Faraday, 
aged eighteen, manifested the deepest 
interest in the phenomenon; and my share 
in the same amounts to an obstinate cold in 
the head and a stiff neck. 

And that is all we know of the comet 
of ’82. 
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LITTLE GOSSIPS. 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 








Ou! what in the world is the secret about ? 

Six little gossips are chuckling together, 

I wonder, indeed, if twill ever leak out! 

Is it politics, shopping, the market, or 
weather? 

Such a nodding of heads, 

Of all colors and sizes ! 

Such an opening of eyes, 

As though wondrous surprises 

Were being discussed by the gossiping party, 

Whose *‘ Obs,’’ and whose “ Abs” 

Are mysteriously hearty. 


Is it Lucy’s new bonnet, or Tommy’s new 
hat? 

Is it Robin’s big sled for the Winter made 
new ? 

If it isn’t of this, is it, tell me, of that ? 

Is it merely a humbug or something quite 
true? 

Is it all about doughnuts, 

Or apples and cake? 

Or of some wondrous pie 

That Cook Bridget will bake? 

Oh! now I have guessed it. The secret is 
this: 

Some one saw Master Bobby—give Katie a 
kiss. 

New Yorx Cirr. 





THE BOYS ON WOLF ISLAND. 
BY W. W. FINK. 


Tae Sioux Indians, under command of 
Ink-pa-du-tah, massacred many of the white 
settlers near Spirit Lake, in Northwestern 
Iowa, in the Spring of 1857. 

The neighboring gettlements were panic- 
stricken, the excitement extending even as 
far as the center of the state, where, al- 
though older people had little fear of inva- 
sion, every boy had his nerves strung for 
war. Especially was this the case in the Mar- 
ble Settlement, near the Des Moines River. 

But the Indians, instead of advancing, 
retreated, much to the disappointment of 
Ben and Charley Marble and their young 
neighbors. 

Just then, however, something happened 
which aroused their spirit of adventure 
more than ever. 

A book-peddler came into the neighbor- 
hood, and, on going away from the farm- 
house of Mr. Archibald Jones, Sr., tippeda 
sly wink at Archibald Jones, Jr., and, beck- 
oning him behind the cow-shed, produced a 
small paper-covered book. 

** Look here, my man,” he said. ‘* What 
do you think of that?” and he displayed the 
flaming red frontispiece of the book, show- 
ing a desperate encounter between a white 
man and an Indian. Then he slowly passed 
his thumb across the edges of the leaves, 












the boy’s bewildered and enchanted vision. 
“Oh, my!” exclaimed Archy. ‘4 
‘Got a dollar?” asked the peddler. 

“‘ No—o, I haint.” And Archy began feel- 
ing in his pockets, from which be drew a 
rock, a piece of chalk, a tow string, a nice 
knife, two buttons, and twenty-five cents. 
‘‘Can’t make it?” asked the peddler. 
**No—o,” answered Archy, despondently. 
** Well, I will tell you what 1 will do. 
You are a fine boy and I want to favor you 
Give me the knife and money and you can 
have the book.” 

Archy hesitated, but another glimpse of 
the frontispiece decided the matter and the 
trade was made. 

As the peddler walked away, he laughed 

softly to himself: 
‘‘How these foolish stories, with their 
flashy pictures, take the boys. That book 
was only worth a quarter, and I have anice 
knife clear!” 

In five minutes Archy was alone in the 
cornfield, poring over the pages of his 
wonderful book, which proved to be the 
‘* Life and Adventures of Catamount Bill,” 
otherwise known as ‘‘ The White Fiend,” 
‘The Invisible Catamount of the Crags,” 
etc. 

Though Archy had little judgment, he 
had great faith, and believed every word of 
the story to be true. 

After reading the book five times, he 
traded it to Lem Burton for a steel trap, 
having by this time decided to run away 
aad join the Hudson Bay Fur Company. 


Lem traded it to Bush Shackleford, who, 
in turn, traded it for some powder and shot 
and the hammer of an old rifle, to which he 
hoped to add a barrel-stock, lock, and trig- 
gers, and then start for the Rocky Moun- 
tains, to become a second Catamount Bill. 

Finally Ben and Charley Marble bought 
the book, and, as they lay on the sweet hay, 
in the barn-loft, one rainy Summer day, 
side by side, faces down, heads close to- 
gether, reading the exploits of Catamount 
Bill, they felt themselves fully capable of 
killing a thousand Indians and putting ten 
thousand to flight. 

Daniel Boone, Simon Kenton, and Kit 
Carson were tame affairs compared with 
Catamount Bill, 

The last-named hero was in the habit of 
appearing just in time to réscue any band of 
white people who might be in danger of de- 
struction by a countless horde of savages. 
Then, with a revolver in each hand, he 
would dash upon the foe, shooting right and 
left, never missing his mark, while his ter- 
rible battle-cry of ‘‘Red Man of the West, 
the White Fiend Cometh!” sent down terror 
to the hearts of the Indians, who, yelling 

“*Mak-le-Klak jig-lum Klam how-wassy!” 
(meaning ‘‘The Invisible Catamount of 
the Crags is upon us”) would break for the 
mountains, leaving Catamount Bill in pos- 
session of the field. 

“My! But wasn’t he brave, though?” ex- 
claimed Charley, after residing tbe descrip- 
tion of a scene similar to the above. 

**Quess he was!” said Ben. ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
I like to’ve been there?” 

‘‘Pshaw! Ben, your old pepper-box re- 
volver wouldn’t kill #ningen!” 

‘*H’m!” ejaculated Ben. ‘‘I’d just a run 
up behind the old chief, ’n’ hit him over the 
head with a club, ’n’ grabbed his rifle, ’n 
blown his brains out.” 

“Me too!” chimed in Charley. 

““* Bay, Charley, I know something,” said 
Ben, mysteriously. 

“What is it, Ben?” 

“Arch. Jones ’n’ Bush Shackleford 'n’ 
Lem Burton ’n’ me are going to run off.” 

‘*Me too?” asked Charley, eagerly. 

“of course, you'll go, if J do,” said Ben. 

““Where are you going to run to; Ben?’ 

“To the Rocky Mountains, of course.” 

‘* But, Ben, what'll we do for revolvers ’n’ 
rifles ’n’ things?” 

‘Qh! we’re going into camp on Wolf Is- 
land, ’n’ hunt ’n’ trap, ’n" sell hides ’n’ furs 
til we get money enough to buy everything 
we need. I tell you, Charley, you.and I 
were not made to hoe corn and weed onions. 
Pa likes to do it, and we'll let him.” 

‘* But, Ben, he will be sure to find us, if 

“we go to shooting.” 

.‘* Hm! D’you suppose that, if Catamount 
Bill could stay right in the / In- 

village a month and they not know't, 





thereby whirling a panorama of daring ad- 
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mind. We've got it all fixed up. Wel 
show ’em what stragety is.” 

Just then a tall man, with comical, laugh- 
ing eyes, stole softly down the ladder, 
where he had been standing, listening to 
every word the boys had said. 

Stragety!’” he repeated to himself, 
with a curious smile. ‘‘‘Stragety!’ That's 
pretty good for a twelve-year-old boy; but 
I will show him the difference between 
‘ stragety’ and strategy.” 

During the next few days there weresome 
very mysterious consultations between the 
boys of ‘‘The Expedition,” as they termed 
it, who managed to come together in # corn- 
field several times. 
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One moonlight night, soon afterward, 
Ben and Charley Marble stole softly away 
from their father’s house and hurried down 
the road toward the river. 

They had gone two miles when they came 
to the first patch of timber. 

“Halt! Who comes there?” rang a voice 
in the bush before them. 

They had expected to hear the voice at 
this place; yet it startled them and they 
stopped instantly. 

“* Who comes there?” repeated the voice, 
and they heard the sharp click of a gun- 
lock. 

‘Bush, it’s us/ Don’t shoot!” cried 
Charley, quickly. 

‘‘Who comes there, then?” demanded 
Bush. 

“‘The Invisible boy Catamount of the 
Crags,” declaimed Ben. 

‘* And who is with you?” 

“The Hyena of the Plains,” answered 
Charley. : 

“‘Now, who are you that dares to chal- 
lenge us?” exclaimed Ben, fiercely, snapping 
his empty pepper-box revolver at the sen- 
tinel. 

“The Crockerdile of the Mountings,” an” 
swered Bush, whose education had been 
very much neglected. 

“Allright!” ‘All right!” and the three 
boys sat down to await reinforcements. 

‘‘Sh!” breathed Charley. ‘‘Some one is 
coming.” 

Catamount Ben laid his ear to the ground, 
after the manner of Catamount Bill, when 
listening for savages. 

‘‘White men!” he whispered, mysteri- 
ously. ‘‘Ican hear their toes turned out. 
Indians always walk with their toes turned 
in.” 

‘* Halt!” commanded Bush, ‘‘ who comes 
there?” 

“The Galoot of the Amazon,” replied 
Archy Jones, who supposed he had chosen 
the name of some dangerous South Ameri- 
can animal, , 

“Halt! Who comes there?” again com- 
manded Bush. 

«‘ The Capricorn of the Arctic Zone,” piped 
little Lem Burton, his big, wondering eyes 
and delicate white face, framed with yellow, 
waving hair, seeming to appear from the 
darkness before his body was visible. 

The Catamount, the Hyena, the Croco- 
dile, the Galoot, and the Capricorn all being 
present, the company was complete and 
proceeded through the “‘ big woods” to the 
river. 

The country was full of wolves and wild- 
cats in those days, and, as the boys walked 
stealthily along, they more than once thought 
they saw fiery eyes“in the shadows of the 
giant trees, and, although they did not 
acknowledge it, were very glad when they 
reached the river. 

Bush had already secreted a canoe by the 
river’s bank, and they were soon on Wolf 
Island, the theme of their past consultations 
and the scene of their future adventures. 

Wolf Island contained about ten acres, 
was covered with enormous willow, cotton- 
wood, and ‘‘sycamore” trees, between 
which, in many places, hung great grape- 


- vines, forming a net-work of as romantic and 


mysterious hiding-places as even an Indian 
could wish. 

About the center of the Island, near a 
steep bank, under a canopy of trees, the boys 
built a fire of drift-wood, and reclined 
around it in the most striking attitudes they 
could assume. . 

Each one had his pantaloons in his boots, 
his. waist encircled by a belt, either of 
leather, rope, or bark, and in each belt was 
some kind of weapon. 


Catamount Ben had an old pepper-box 
revolver, though as yet he bad no ammuni- 
tion for it, 

He was a fine, manly-looking fellow, with 
black eyes, brown cheeks, and a certain set 
to his lips, which indicated that he did not 
intend to be second in any undertaking. 

His younger brother, Charley, the Hyena 
of the Plains, was of much milder type, 
with lighter complexion, more slightly 
built, and was inclined to follow, rather than 
tolead. He was armed with a wooden bowie- 
knife, the result of much whittling on a 
refractory clapboard. 

The Galoot of the Amazon, Archy Jones, 
a freckled-faced, hot-looking boy of eleven, 
was armed with his steel-trap. 


The Capricorn of the Arctic Zone, little 
Lem Burton, rejoiced in his mother’s sway- 
backed old butcher-knife; and, finally, the 
‘* Crockerdile of the Mountings,” the broad- 
shouldered, thick-necked, square-jawed 
small-nosed, and big-footed Bush Shackle- 
ford, besides being armed with a single- 
barreled shot-gun, carried in his belt a two- 
edged knife, made of an old file and having 
a corn-cob for a handle and a wrinkled 
boot-leg for a sheath. 

It was now after midnight, but there were 
no sleepy eyes around the fire, whose ever- 
changing light gave the forest a weird and 
romantic appearance, 

The moon went down, leaving an arch of 
darkness above and a wall of darkness 
about them. Beyond this wall the owls 
hooted and the waters of the river hissed 
and swashed around the old snags. 

They passed the night fighting musqui- 
toes and listening to Ben, as he read ‘‘ The 
Invisible Catamount of the Crags,” fre 
quently interrupting him, however, with the 
wish that the Indians would attack the 
island that very night. 

They had brought neither blankets nor 
provisions. Catamount Bill never carried 
such things, being proof against dampness, 
cold, and hunger; and why should not they 
be the same? 
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The sun rose bright and beautiful, and 
they prepared for active operations. They 
bad planned it all out. The Crocodile was 
to take his shot-gun, “Smoky Death,” and, 
crossing in the canoe to the mainland, kill 
two or three deer for breakfast. They 
would then make moccasins and buckskin 
coats, with fringes, of the hides. 

The Galoot was to trap for beaver, and 
the rest were to begin digging a cave in the 
side of the bank. A cave would be very 
useful, mysterious, and romantic. 

In a few minutes the Crocodile returned, 
with the announcement that the canoe had 
either floated away or been stolen. They 
were prisoners on the island. 

“Well, never mind,” he said, bravely. 
‘I'll soon find a turkey on the island; but 
don’t any of you men foller me. You would 
only skeer the game.” And he disappeared 
among the trees. 

The rest of the company began digging 
a hole in the side of the bank, and the 
Galoot, having set his trap, soon joined 
them; for the idea of a cave was very 
enchanting. 

It wasslow work, however, digging with 
knives and sticks. \ 

Two, three, four hours passed by, and 
still the Crocodile did not return. 

It was eleven o'clock and they were rav- 
enously hungry. But they were frontiers- 
men now, and, a8 such, must not murmur. 
In fact, difficulties, dangers, and privations 
were just what was to give zest to their 
wild life. 

Didn’t Catamount Bill often go.for days 
without eating? And couldn’t they do the 
same? 

Noon came. The mouth of the cave 
began to assume definite proportions; but 
the Crocodile had not appeared. 

Hush! The report of a gun rang through 
the woods. Undoubtedly, he had killed a 
turkey, for he was the most experienced 
hunter of them all. 

It seemed to the Galoot of the Amazon 
that he could hear-the dainty strips of 
tender fowl sizzling on. the fire, he was so 
hungry. 

The Hyeva threw some fresh wood on 
the coals, and the Capricorn was rabbing 





the clay from his knife, to have it ready 
for dressing the turkey, when the Crocodile 
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walked into camp, holding between his 
thumb and finger a—red-beaded wood- 
pecker! 

‘Not a thing on this blarsted island but 
that,” he said; angrily, adopting the phrase- 
ology of the great Catamount Bill. ‘‘If 
Ben Marble had ‘a-tied the canoe worth 
shucks, I’d a-had balf a dozen deer by this 
time,” 

“I thought you tied it,” said Ben, 
stoutly. 

“* Men, what's the use of quarreling?” 
said the brave little Capricorn. ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe made a canoe, and we can, too.” 
“That'll take too long, now,” said the 
Catamount, feeling very hungry. ‘Say, 
boys—or men I mean—why not builda 
raft?” 

The plan was adopted, and, hurrying to 
the sandbar at the upper end of the island, 
they made, in the course of three hours, a 
raft large enough for a dozen men; for the 
Crocodile bad no desire to get into the 
water. He was a land Crocodile and could 
not swim. 

They had found plenty of drift-wood, 
which they boudd together with grape-vines; 
but alas! like Crusoe, they had built their 
craft upon the land and could not launch 
it. 

Then they pulled it to pieces, and care- 
fully bound it together in the water. The 
sun was now low and there would be litile 
time for hunting after the Crocodile should 
reach the mainland. : 

The water looked very black and the raft 
very treacherous; but, concealing his fear, 
the Crocodile stepped on board, laid his 
gun across the logs, and, taking the paddle, 
which they had made from a piece of drift 
lumber, he gave the command to ‘‘ Push 
’er off.” 

** Now, men,” he said, ‘‘ be ready to help 
me land my game, when I get back.” But 
just then the current caught his craft, 
whirled it around, sbook it up, and, carry- 
ing it about ten feet from shore, knocked it 
to pieces against a snag which projected 
from the water. 

Time—one minute and a half. 

Results—a lot of grape-vines, logs, and a 
hat floating down stream; a gun in the 
bottom of the river; and ‘‘ The Crockerdile 
of the Mountings” sitting astride of the 
snag, bareheaded and frightened nearly out 
of his wits. 

‘*Help me out!” he yelled, shivering with 
fear. 

‘‘Can’t you swim ten feet?” demanded 
the Catamount. 

‘‘No. Ican’t. Help me out.” 

‘You are a purty Crocodile, you are!” 
exclaimed the Capricorn. 

‘Help me out, I say!” yelled the Croco- 
dile, becoming angry. 

They brought a grape-vine and pulled bim 
to shore. 

Why did they not enjoy it? They were 
having just the kind of adventures to make 
a book interesting; but they would rather 
have done their starving with plenty to eat, 
and the Crocodile would have preferred 
making his hairbreadth escape from drown- 
ing on dry land. 

There was no getting to shore without 
swimming, and only Ben would have dared 
the attempt. But Ben had no idea of leav- 
ing the rest, and they made the best of a 
bad situation by keeping up as brave an 
appearance as possible. 
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Again the moon sailed overhead and the 
smoke of the camp-fire went straight up. 
One by one the boys grew silent. 

They were thinking of home; of fried 
ham and eggs, hot biscuits, butter, and 
creamy milk; thinking of soft beds; think- 
ing of their mothers and wondering if they 
were crying because their boys were gone; 
thinking very little of the Rocky Mountains 
or of the Invisible Catamount of the Crags, 

At last they fell asleep. 

Suddenly the woods of Wolf ‘Island 
resounded with frightful yells, the sharp 
crack of rifles, and the hissing of bullets 
through the trees. 

The boys leaped to their feet and"tried to 
fly; but a circle of painted, howling danc- 
ing savages surrounded them, brandishing 
their tomahawks and advancing to their 
destruction. ® 





““The Catamount of the Crags,” thé 
“Galoot of the Amazon,” and the “ Cap. 











ricorn of the Arctic Zone” bored their 
heads into the ‘‘ cave,” leaving a tangle of 
wildly wriggling legs sticking out. 

The ‘‘ Hyena of the Plains” fell over a 
log and crawled under a grape-vine; while 
the “Crockerdile of the Mountings” did 
his best to climb a tree, but was pulled 
down by a huge Indian, who brandished 
his knife about his head, preparatory to 
scalping him. Then the ‘‘Crockerdile” 
burst into tears and began yelling for his 
‘*Paw”; while the Catamount, Galoot, and 
Capricorn joined in a vigorous, though 
smothered chorus; and the Hyena lay under 
the grape-vines, holding his breath and 
mentally repeating: ‘‘ Now I lay me down 
to sleep.” : 

But the red men were inexorable, and 
their victims were savagely jerked inside 
of a hideous, painted, bloodthirsty ring. 

“Ugh!” grunted the tallest one among 
them. ‘Me killum you! Me eat you up! 
Me big chief ‘‘ Ink-pa-du-tah”! 

At the mention of the terrible same, 
“The Crockerdile” actually howled with 
fright, though only the night before he had 
wished that Ink-pa-du-tah and his whole 
tribe would attack Wolf Island. 

‘*Qh-o-00! Please, Mr. Indian, don’t 
kill me!” he blubbered, his face drawn into 
forty wrinkles, for the tears to run down. 

“Ugh!” grunted the chief. ‘You go on 
um war-path! Kill Injun! Heap much! 
Ugh r 

*“We ain't!” bawled the boys. ‘We ne- 
ever killed Indians. Oh-o-oo!” 

“Me gettum scalp! One, two, five 
scalp! Ugh! Heap scalp!” and the savages 
gave a frightful yell and raised their toma- 
, hawks at once. 

Just then a rushing sound was heard, and - 
Mr. Marble sprang into the circle, at the 
same time striking furiously at the savages; 
but in a moment he was seized, thrown to 
the ground, and a knife held to bis throat. 

‘Ben, why don’t you run?” he cried, in 
desperation. 

“He won't let me!” howled the “‘ Invisible 
Catamount of the Crags.” 

“Then why don’t you AZ them?” 

"I ca-ca-can’t!” 

‘*Ugh!” granted the Chief, laying his 
hand on Mr. Marble’s shoulder, ‘‘ Mistlum 
Marble! Me know you! You good man! 
No killum Injun! Good man! Good man! 
Me let you go! Me let boys go! Ugh! 
Good man!” 

Mr. Marble sprang to his feet and thanked 
him heartily. Then, turning to the boys: 

‘Ben, what are you doing here?” 

“‘No-othing!” wept the Catamount. 

‘‘ And what are you doing, Charles?” 

“I co-come with Ben,” plead the Hyena. 

Then the Chief turned savagely upon the 
‘‘Crockerdile of the Mountings.” 

‘* Bush! You scoundrel. What are you 
doing here?” And for the first time Bush 
found that the terrible chieftain was his 
father. 

Just then the ‘‘Capricorn of the Arctic 
Zone” bounded into the arms of another 
savage, and the ‘‘Galoot of the Amazon” 
knew what it was to be half smothered in 
the whiskers and war-paint of the most 
bloodthirsty-looking Indian of the lot. 

‘That is a pretty book you boys have 
been reading!” said Mr. Marble. ‘‘ Would 
you likea few more such? Or would. you 
rather go home and have something good to 
eat and sensible to read after thie? You 
can take your choice, Ben; and you too, 
Charley.” 

‘*T want to go ho-ome!” said Ben. 

“Me too!” sobbed Charley. 

‘All right,” said Mr. Marble, the same 
comical laughter coming into his eyes, 
“Now you know tbe difference between 
fact and fiction, and perhaps you have found 
out the differencé between stragety and 
strategy.” 

Then they started home, The boys were 
silent, but the woods resounded with the 
wild laughter of these befringed and painted 
white savages. 

‘* Whoop-ee! Big Injun me! Ink-pa-du- 
tah! Catchum five pale face!” yelled Mr. 
Shackleford, as they neared Mr. Marble’s. 

The door opened. A puff of savory fra- 
grance reached their nostrils. 

The mothers of five young scouts rushed 
out and took joyous possession of the 
prisoners. 

Such a breakfast as they all had at two 





o'clock that morning, at Mr. Marbles 


emoking hot, so much of it, yet so little 
remained when they were through. 

How gled they were to get home and 
how little they cared ever after for ‘* Zhe 
Invisible Oatamount of the Orage,” 

Ouana, Nun. 
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ALPHABET PUZZLE. 


A ie a student less of earth than of sky. 

B is a youngster quite ready to cry. 

C is a creature not graceful nor fleet. 

D is another, with will hard to beat. 

E ie for artists, econyenient for use. 

F is a something quite fond of a goose. 

G is « person appearing no knave. 

H is another, with fame of a brave, 

I is « native of wild and of plain. 

J is a rider with rare sway of the rein, 

K is a lordling with powerful will. 

L fe an insect whose voice is right shrill. 

M Is « being all evil ones fear. 

N is a servant to every child dear. 

O is delicious, juicy, and sweet. 

P is a vessel no ship likes to meet. 

Q is of discord, which no one can love. 

R ie a rascal, with crime hand and glove, 

8 is a weapon of broad, heavy blade. 

T is of union between Jad and maid. 

U ts a person of unlawful gain. 

V is a judgment which some names may 

stain. 

W is @ guardian far into the night. 

X is a vessel far off from our sight. 

¥ is a farmer who wins bread and health. 

Z is worth nothing, yet adds much to wealth. 

M. B. H. 
BEHEADED RHYMES. 
1 
Look out for trouble from that candle —— 
Now mark the fineness of this cloth’s 
close —— 
And quaff a bumper of this sparkling —— 
2. 

I make a bargain for the harmless —— 
With Sam, the Keeper of the Skating —— 
And now it’s risen be looks black as —— 


8. 
Oh ! listen, Anna, to that awful —— 
Why earth and heaven seem to make a —— 
Bee! ‘tis the workmen felling that great —— 


4. 
There was some danger when they moved 
the —— 
For off they scampered in a hurried —— 
And missed the felling just within an —— 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


I am a proverb of 52 letters. 

My 46, 2, 44, 11 is to incline. 

My 30, 27, 36, 8 is to come down. 
My 49, 9, 22, 5 belongs to the water. 
My 1, 29, 34 is to ramble about. 

My 25, 48, 10, 37 is to grant for « time. 
My 7, 3, 14, 6 is to remain. 

My 82, 45, 16 is to join, 

My 47, 43, 12, 4 is part of a sword. 
My 40, 51 52 is of looseness. 

My 42, 13, 41, 23 is of experience. 
My 38, 18, 28, 31 is a part of milk. 
My 26, 24, 19 is a poetical being. 

My 20, 21, 15, 35 blustering. 

My 50, 39, 33, 17 is used for wounds. 


Pour. 
DOUBLE SQUARE WORD. 
* ee © © @&@ @ © 
*#*ococee#ese6oée 
eoeoe#ecogseé 
e*ococe#ess9ss 


The upper line is a word of seven letters, 
which means to misunderstand. 

The first line of the left-hand square word is 
something that dims or darkens ; 2, a thought; 
8, to endeavor ; 4, to receive. 

The first line of the right-hand square is to 
ecize; 2, a woman’s name; 8, an occupation 
for females; 4, to satisfy hunger. M. B. H. 

ENIGMA. 

Iam composed of;14 letters. 

My 1, 3, 4, 2, 9, 6 is acountry in Asia. 

My 12, 5, 9,°12 is the name of one of the 
United States. 

My 8, 9, 7, 41s a city in South America. 

My 2, 13, 6, 10, Mi is a mountain in Switzer- 
land. 

My 7, 1, 14 is an island tn the Irish Sea, 

My whole is a distinguished American, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


1. Vases. 

2. Clean. 

8. A jot. 

4. Acid, 

5. Factlity. 

6, Domestic animala, 
The initials and finals form a country, 

D, T. Max (10 yra.) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 9 letters. 
My 1, 5, 6 is a box or inclosed place. 
My 4, 9, 2, 8 is a batrachian animal. 
My 3, 7, 8 is to make sorrowful. 
My whole s mode of 


cr SP Pr 
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Place the figures 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 in such 
a position that, counted eight different ways, 
the product shall be 15. W. W. 8. H. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF LAST WEEK. 


Cxross-worD Enioma.—General Sherman. 
p ————————— _____] 


Selections, 


A TOMBOY. 


Sxz comes! she comes! with song and glee 
Bhe leads ber train o’er lawn and lea, 

And fair and free her wind-blown tress, 

Her fleecy scarf, ber careless dress, 

Her sweet voice, that bird-like sings, 
Her merry laugh, tbat tireless rings 

High o’er these bouming sounds of — 
Ali hail, wild queen of adeap court 


No daisy ebain will this gay girl 

E’er weave to deck her dancivg curl; 

No wreath entwine of bud or bell, 
Though both, she wots, become her well; 
Not hers to guess of joy or grief 

By couning of a holly leaf ; 

She tents not Fortune's smile or frown 
By puffs of dandelion down; 

No necklace frames of rowan gems, 

Nor fragrant, dower-wrought diadems. 


No poet she to doze, and dream 
g, lazy bours by bauuted stream; 
If small the brook, she’!] head her train, 
And leap ito’er and back again ; 
Or, if her boys will but away, 
She'll wade it, may be. I can’t say. 
Her boys, all boys around ber press 
For love of her sweet winsomeness, 
And dogs that bark for very glee— 
A barum-scarum company. 


She’s o’er the lea, she’s won the wood, 
This dainty bud of maidenhood; 
Those joyous peals, I trow, bespeak 
The gay, glad mirth of hide-and-seek. 
As hazel de)l and bracken glade 

Her graceless band in turns invade, 
Little sbe recks of rents or shreds, 

But boldly breasts the bramble-beds. 


'Tis she bas bade them rig the swing 

And wood for fires upballowed bring; 

"Tis she the torch illicit waves 

And leads her troops through murky caves ; 
'Tis she hath crossed the pine trunk thin, 
That, rocking, bridges yon dark linn; 

With joyous cheer and wild halloo 

Hounds on her bost to derring-do. 


‘Tis she has taught those nimble feet 

To scatter wide the windrows sweet; 

On fragraot bay-ricks led the foe, 

And long hours’ work at once laid low. 

Yet Farmer Swan, who, from the stile, 

Had watched it all, ne’er ceased to smile. 
“* God bless her purty face! She be 

A reg’ lar tomboy, sartinlee !”” 

—Chicago Tribune. 


THE BANCROFT LIBRARY. 


Iv is given to few men to carry out & 
literary undertaking with the completeness 
of material and preparation which Mr. 
Hubert H. Bancroft, the wealthy book- 
seller and scholar of San Francisco, has been 
able to ee hie forthcoming ‘‘ History of 
the Pacific States.” Coming early to Cali- 
fornia and building up one of the largest 
establishments in the book trade in the 
United States, while yet a young man, his 
tastes led him to devote the same sagacity 
and liberality which insured his business 
success to his cherisbed schemes in litera- 
ture. Desirous to preserve the valuable in- 
formation about the Pacific Coast, which 
was falling into oblivion, he began the col- 
lection of all books and pamphlets relating 
to the country. Naturally, such a taste 
would grow with whatit fed upon of the 
history of such a brilliaut aod adventurous 
past. Theambition of getting a li of 
reference containing ever accessible au 
ity and work, large orsmall, bearing on the 
history of the Pacific Coast bas led to the 
formation of the Bancroft Library, con- 
‘taloing 85,000 volumes at present writing, 
many rare, not a few originals, upmatched 
and priceless, and still growing at the rate 
of a thousand additions a year. Already 
the demands of the library have led to pro- 
viding a permanent home for it, in a well- 
arranged, fireproof brick building, which, 
with its choice setting of lawn and flowers, 
is an eres of growing pride to San Fran- 
cisco, ¢ collection is one which cannot 
failto be of high public interest, for the 
labors of special agents in the book centers 
of the world or where anything was to be 
found relating to the work—at oD, 
Paris, Munich, Madrid, or Mexico—have 
brought together a mass of authority upon 
the subject unequaled by any other library 
in the world. Tosay that the books cost 











over $300,000 represents poorly their value 








could not replace. y 

Bow extant of the narrative of “ Wilkes’s 
Explorations,” in buge folios, with 
leas colored plates, is the choicest work on 
the shelves, and next it are the manuscript 
records of the Mexican Church, with signa- 
tures of Philip 11 of Spain; Zumérraga, 
the first Archbishop of Mexico; the flerce 
Torquemada, father of the Inquisition; and 
the bumane Los Casas, Bishop of Chiapa 
apd friend of the Indians. ‘Illuminated 
parchments and black-letter volumes, cost- 
$350 each; specimens of 
on either continent; 


—_* voyages 
urchas, in 1675; Hackluyt, the Dutch his- 
torian; such fresh and recent information 
as the records of Simon Grynceus, who 
wrote in monkish Latin a book of voyages 
at Basle, in 1532; down to the Geo- 
grapbical Society's ‘ Journal,” in 40 vob 
umes; the ‘‘ Nouvelles Annales des Voyages,” 
in 162 volumes; the Royal Munich “ At- 
las,” showing the maps of the world at the 
earliest discoveries; transcripts, by Mr. 
Bancroft’s own secretaries, of valuable 
matter from government archives at Mad- 
rid, Mexico, and Washington; California 
public documents; and costly illustrated 
folios of the antiquities of Yucatan and 
Mexico are works which give an idea of 
the strength of the library. More valuable, 
however, to the historian are the rewinis- 
cences of old California settlers, American 
and Spanish, dictated to special secretaries, 
while historical contributions from early 
ublic men of the state, like Consul 
rkin, of Monterey, General Vallejo, 
and Judge Benjamin Hayes, will render 
the later history of the Gold Coast of un- 
equaled interest. To reduce the mass of 
matter to available shape, Mr. Bancroft 
has directed the aid of from twelve to 
twenty scholarly secretaries in the library 
for the last ten years, translating, indexing, 
and making references, thus relieving the 
historian of that mechanical labor in ar- 
ravging authorities for which no life would 
be long enough or strength sufficient 
alone, and allowing him to devote his en- 
tire time to writing the history of three 
centuries of the Pacific slope. That in 
fifteen years so much has been gathered, 
studied, and reduced to working order, 
achieving the results of fifty years of ordi- 
nery research, will remaip one of the most 
remarkable literary featsonrecord. Seven 
years ago Mr. Bancroft published five oc- 
tavo volumes on the ‘‘ Native Races of the 
Pacific States,” which condensed all that is 
known of their tribes from the Goshoots 
and Diggers to the lofty Aztec civilization, 
with its mighty cities and gorgeous temples, 
a work which drew warm and spontaneous 
praise from such scholars as Herbert 
Spencer, Lecky, Carlyle, Draper, and 
Parkman. The ‘‘ History of the Pacific 
States” to follow, planned in some thirty 
volumes, will open with the discovery of 
America and of the Pacific Ocean, proceed- 
ing from the Conquest of Darien to the 
story of the Californias and the northern 
coast. The volumes on the “History of 
Central America ” will draw liberally on the 
fresh historical matter disclosed by late 
researches in Spanish archives, Besides the 
standard histories, Mr. {t's resources 
include valuable manuscripts from the 
Mexican Imperial Library and _ that 
of the eminent Mexican Ramirez, scarce 
Spanish works and copies from the ar- 
chives of Gautamala and Honduras, 
which contain records of the early 
discoveries little suspected, The often 
startling discoveries of the historian are con- 
firmed by ample quotations from the orig- 
inals, condensing for the reader the studies 
of years in a single volume and opening 
ances at the riches of authority bebind 
thetext. The history will deal with sub- 
jects of deep human interest. in the strug- 
gies and disappointments of Columbus, the 
conquest of a New World, and the conflict 
of two rival civilizations, as Dr. Draper de- 
clares the Spaniards destroyed in the 
Aztecs Nation a cultivation superior to 
theirown. There never was a more bril- 
liant history than that of the Pacific slope, 
with its succeeding conquests, from that of 
Darien, with its revenues of baskets of 
gold and pearls, its palacesa mile square, 
and matchless fortresses, to the bardy ad- 
ventures which won New Mexico and the 
Golden Coast for Spain and rewonr it for 
the United States. 
SaananE nti: o:-<enneeneneelnen na 


HYMNS VS. WHITMAN. 


Eprtorn Roven Nores.—Sir :—Consid- 
ering the world-wide circulation and in- 
fluence of your paper, I humbly think you 
ought to break tous gently any of these 
discoveries that are going to revolutionize 
humana opinions. Lead up to it by de- 
grees; let us down easy, 80 to speak; don’t 
crush us at once with the awful revelation 
that things are the otber way from 
what the genera] world has been suppos- 
ing. In the last issue you take our breath 
away and destroy one of our cherished 
illusions by saying, epropos of the illus- 
trious Whitman, that people who don’t 
appreciate him are “‘notably those who 
find what they call poetry in hymns, where, 








be it rem v little poetry is to be 
found nyg tig 


[October 26, 1889, 


Now you ought not to bave said this out 
loud, without any previous vere A 
good ay People are fond of hymns 
and have hitherto thought there was some 
‘serve in them. Of course, they are all 
cols; but they won't like to be told so in 
this sudden way. The late Prince Albert 
had a special weakness in that direction 
and Queen Victoria is attached to bis 
memory. When your last number reaches 
Windsor Castle she wil] be burt to find tbat 
ber lamented consort was an ignoramus. 
Ksiser Wilhelm is fond of bymns, too. 
When bis copy arrives, there is reason to fear 
the blow will kill the old man. The British 
Lord Chancellor made a hymn-book, which 
sold rather largely, on purpose to show 
that hymns may and do contain not only a 
little but a great deal of poetry. You never 
stopped to think how your words would 
upset him. Arthur Gilman and Dr. Schaff, 
rather poted\ scholars and literateurs, pub- 
lished only Jast year ahugeoctavo *‘ Libra- — 

of Religious Poetry.” Now, you bave 
shown that this was a misnomer, since 
poetry cannot be religious and what is 
religious cannot be poetical. It was hardly 
kind to cut the ground from under their 
feet in this way. 

And just think of the effect on persons 
who up to date bave not only loved hymus, 
but written them. Dr. Holmes is supposed 
—or was, tillthe appearance of your last 
pumber—to be something of a poet and a 
critic both. He bas taken a great interest 
in bymns and bas made a few which were 
held by some tens of thousands of people 
who have been to district school to con- 
tain some gleams of poetry. By this time 
he is readivg your destructive dictum. He 
is a sensitive Mav; he will be discouraged 
and write no more, Mrs. Stowe has pub. 
lished some sacred pieces, which have becn 
greatly admired by many. Now there will 
be no more left of ber than there was after 
the Democratic journals exposed the empti- 
bess of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” For- 
tunately, Dr. Watts, James Montgomery, 
and some others are dead and spared this 
pang; but a number of Englishmen and 
Americans have been misguided evough to 
write hymns which multitudes are stupid 
enough to enjoy. On these pee have prt 
av extinguisher; like the skipper io Mr, 
Gilbert’s ballad, they ‘‘ haven't the heurt 
for to sing any more.” Wasit wise to pro- 
voke the ignorant and brutal mob of hymn. 
lovers, Who may turo on youin vengeance 
for stopping their supplies? 

Other great men, indeed, have been before 
you in this discovery, especially Dr. Jobn- 
son. ‘‘The palcity of its tupics enforces 
perpetual repetition and the sanctity of 
tbe matter rejects the ornaments of figura- 
tive diction.” Of course, it does. That 
isthe trouble with those twaddlinug fail- 
ures, ‘‘ Paradise Lost” and the ** Divina Com- 
media,” if the public would only see it. 
Cowper’s hymns, as Englisb-Literuture 
Shaw says, were “entirely unworthy of 
his powers”; yet many will bave it that he 
wrote nothing better than ‘‘God moves in 
a mysterious way” aod “Far from the 
World.” Milton’s ode on the Nativity and 
Pope’s ‘‘ Universal Prayer,” and Thomson's 
“Hymn on the Seasons,” you ony. are not 
worth the paper they covered. rtainly; 
but, then, you see, these numskulls ec- 
tually thought that they were combining 
poetry with devotion and succeeded in 
persuading nearly everybody to think so 


So I would have you moderate your re- 
forming zeal and administer enlightenment 
in ama!] doses, suited to the capacity of your 
readers. As A. Ward said to his friend, at 
the Fenian meeting: “Go slow, Fivny.” 
A critic almost as eminent as yourself, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, finds bymns highly ob- 
noxious and frankly calis them ‘‘a class 
of compositions for which Lhave no fancy,” 
Now that people can stand. If you say “I 
don’t like this pudding,” you raise a ques- 
tion of taste simply; but, if you assert round- 
ly that the pudding is vile, it becomes a 
question of fact. Within limits differences 
are allowed; but, if you thus pour contempt 
on al) who like the pudding, you provoke 
them to get up and berate you. They may 
hint that your palate is superfine, or 
even that it is coarse_and uneducated; 
that you have not studied puddings 
and the canons and standards thereof; 
that you are a hasty and captious dog- 
matizer, throwing your words loosely 
at objects you don’: understend. Your 
friends know that you have been singing 
hymns all your life, rolling them out from 
the chief singer’s sent in the synagogue. 
They know that your warm, devotional 
spirit enjoys them deeply, revels in them, - 
in fact, and that you are now simply over- 
doing the judicial busivess (like the man 
who 8 up so straight that he leaned 
over backward) in trying to insist that they 
bave no literary character or merit. But 
all your numerous readers don’t know this. 
Strangers, pot tosay enemies, might think, 
from the way you talk, that you were vot 
traly evangelica). Worse than this, your 
gient mind and European reputation are 
he e encouraging the sucking skeptics and 
infant Ingersolls. 

Let us‘compromise the matter. We will 
say that Walt Whitmen is as pure a spirit 
as his brother bard, Swinburne, as earnest a 
reformer as Dr. Mary Walker, as solid a 
logician as Talmage or Dennis Kearney, 
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and do you admit that religion and litera- 
ture are not wholly antipodal? 
“Leave one fair myth aloof 
From hard and actual proof ; ug 

Preserve some dear delusions as they seem. 
Allow us to find a little, just a little 
poetry—not merely what ignorant bar- 
barians call poetry, but the real thing—in 
hymns, Not every time, but ‘at any time,’ 
as you exhaustively put it—say only once 
io a while.—Pror. F, M. Brrp, in Kinder 
hook ‘* Rough Notes.” 


DR. DOBBS ON THE SPELLING 
MOVEMENT. 


One of the best features of our present 
spelling is that it develops the power of 
faith, giving to faith the definition that was 

iven in a lady’s school in England: ‘‘ Faith 
is the gift or faculty whereby we believe 
that which we know is not true.” We say 
toachild: ‘'E-i-g-h-t spells at.” What a 
field for faith here! And strong faith, too. 

Again, our present spelling serves as a 
sort of badge to distinguish the common 
people from their betters. It is said to take 
a few hours, six or eight, to learn in the 
pro way. It takes (I love to dwell on 
the fact) years and years to learn in the 
old way; and we do not know how to spell 
then, for we have to learn each word bf 
itself as it comes along. I am glad of it. It 
shows that we can afford the time. And we 
can fall back, whatever may happen, on this 
fact, that ‘‘ we can spell.” We may not be 
able to invent great machines, to build 
bridges, to command armies, to govern 
nations: but we know when ough is uf, and 
when it is 0, and when it is 6, and when it 
is ock, and when itis ow. Lord Malmes- 
bury ssid that ‘‘no prime minister, from 
Lord Bute to Lord Palmerston, could pass 
an examination in spelling.” It will be a 
sid day for us of the more wealthy and 
jcarned classes, when the plain working 
people can spell as well by the ear as we 
ean spell, after years and years devoted to 
doing violence to our reason. 

The great object of education is to keep 
the pupil’s nose pretty well to the grind- 
stone, to make him work as hard as possible. 
Elucation is disciplinary, and the harder 
the discipline the better. This being so, the 
only objection to our present spelling is that 
it is not hard enough. If I had my way, I 
would spell potatoes pough-teigh-toughse; 
I would spell Cesar Sch eigh-czolo; I would 
spell The Home Journal, Phthe Houghme 
Djcourknalle. Ifthe difficulty adds to its 
value (which is evident to every conserv- 
ative mind, if I may be pardoned for such a 
contradiction in terms as a conservative mind), 
then the more of it, of course, the better,— 
The National Baptist. 
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STANLEY AND M. DE BRAZZA. 


Mr. STANLEY continues to furnish ma- 
teria] to the French press for a very ani- 
mated criticism of his motives and those of 
the International Association, which he 
has so Jong represented in Africu. M. de 
Brazza has a@ large following here and is 
uoquestiouably very skillful inhis campaign 
for the ratification of the treaty which he 
hes made during his last visit to the Congo: 
Mr. Stanley, having ventured in his inter- 
views with the correspondents of English 
and Belgian journals to indulge in some 
mildly-expressed doubts as to the value of 
M. de Brazza’s geographical discoveries and 
the solidity of his treaty with che dusky 
sovereigns of the Dark Continent, has been 
rather savagely attacked by De Brazza’s 
partisans, who persist in depicting him in 
the Jigbt of a merciless adventurer, shoot- 
iog down the unfortunate Negroes when- 
ever they veniure to thwart his will. Stan- 
ley asserts that all his stutions had been 
founded without firing a shot,” and in 
all his private letters, written during his 
three-and-a-half years’ campaign, he has ex- 
pressly stated that bis mission was one of 
conciliation and peace and that he was 
willing and anxious to sacrifice material 
progress, rather than to use force. The 
French persist ip asserting that King Leo- 
p ld of the Belgians bas an eye to the main 
chances; that he is not animated merely by 
philanthropic motives in remaining at the 
head of th: International Association, but 
that the scheme is to form avast Belgian 
trading company and that the assumption 
of an international character for a time was 
thought less likely to block out competition 
on the Congo. The Association, however, 
maintains that De Brazza made all his 
studies while he was virtually in its employ 
as a member of the French committee and 
that he had no more right suddenly to 
hoist the French flag on what was strictly 
international territory than he would have 
to raise itin Belgium or England.—Paris 
Letter. 


A BATTA (SUMATRA) HOUSE. 


Let us follow a woman into one of the 
enclosed Awelling-houses' The floor is 
made of round bamboo beams, about as 
large as one’s arm, across which are laid 
split bamboos, far enough apart to Jet the 
water and dirt through and make sweeping 
unnecessary. Brod, raised seats and 
lounges, covered with mats of various pat- 
terns and styles, are arranged on either 
side. In the corners are fireplaces of a 
primeval simplicity, fint, square boxes 




















filled with earth, and upon these some 
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thick stones, between which the fire burns 
quite briskly, while the rice is cooked in 
home-made earthen vessels set upon them. 
The number of families living in the house 
can generally be calculated from the num- 
ber of fireplaces to be seen. No division is 
made in the day-time between the parts of 
the house occupied by the different fami- 
lies; but a separation is made between the 
sleeping-places, at night, by hanging up 
mats. Ordinarily, only blood relations live 
together in the same house. The children 
of both sexes, after they have grown up, 
sleep outside of the house, and not with 
their parents; the young men in the sopos, 
the girls in parties of several, _gome 
old widow; but the cbildren., till che ie 
households of their own, take their meals 
with their parents.— Popular Science 
Monihly. 





WITHOUT A PARALLEL IN MED- 
ICAL HISTORY. 


THE remarkable results which have attended 
the administration of Compound Oxygen, the 
bew remedy for chronic and so called *‘ incur- 
able diseases,”’ ave without a parallel in medical 
history. : 

As dispensers of this new remedy, we have, 
after over twelve years of earnest, untiring, 
aud costly effort to introduce it to those who 
need its vitalizing and health-restoring in- 
fluences, succeeded in resting its claims on 
the basis of facts and results of so wide and 
universal a character—Jacts and results on rec- 
ord and open to the closest investigations—that no 
room for a question remains as to its marvel- 
ous action in restoring the diseased to health, 

The rapidly-increasing namber of those 
who have obtained relief from pain or been 
restored to health by Compound Oxygen, 
reaching bow to many thousands, scattered 
throughout the whole country, is having a 
wide influence on public sentiment. There 
are Do arguments 80 convincing as well-known 
facts. If aman or a woman who has been 
suffering for years from an exhausting dis- 
ease, which no physician had been able to 
cure, tries a newly-discovered remedy and is 
brought back to health, the fact stands as an 
unauswerable argument in favor of that 1em- 
edy ; 80 far, at least, as this particular case is 
concerned. Aresortto the same remedy in 
another case, regarded as “‘ineurable,’’ and 
with a like result, adds a new ond stronger 
argument in its favor. Accumulate similar 
results to the number of hundreds and thou- 
sands, and in the widest range of chronic and 
“desperate’’ diseases and abandoned, cases, 
and you have a weight of evidence that is 
irresistible. On this weight of indisputable 
evidence we rest the claims of Compound 
Oxygen. 

It is frequently urged against this treatment 
by persons who have not made themselves ac- 
quainted with the natural Jaws governing its 
action that the same agentis administered for 
all diseases—for neuralgia or catarrh; for 
rbeumatism or consumption; for heart disease 
or bronchitis; that we offer it as a universal 
specific. In our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, 
which will be mailed free to any one who will 
write to us forit, we have fully explained the 
nature and action of this remedy, and shown 
that it is not specific to any disease or class of 
diseases, but that it acts directly upon the nerv- 
ous system and vital organs, and, thence, uni- 
versally in the whole body. It gives new 
force an?a more vigorous action to all the life- 
centers, thus restoring to Nature the dominant 
power and healthy action which had been lost. 
This being the case, no matter what the dis- 
ease or where located, it must be gradually 
ameliorated, and, if the central bealthy activun 
ean be maintained, finally cured. Every in- 
telligent and unprejudiced person will at once 
see that, if the law of action which we claim 
for Compound Oxygen be the true one, its op- 
eration must be universal, and not local or 
specific, and that all forms of disease may be 
reached by this agent. And the fact that they 
are reached and in 80 large a number of eases 
relieved verifies the theory of cure and sub- 
stantiates the claims which are made for this 
new substance as being the moxt remarkable in its 
action of any therapeutic agent yet discovered, 

If we contrast the violence which is so often 
done to the delicate organisms of the human 
body through the admintstration of drugs, giv- 
en to break the force of a disease and which 
sometimes keeps the patient lingering for 
months in slow convaleseence, needing all the 
while the physician’s care, with the revitalized 
condition of Compound Oxygen patients, the 
advantage on the side of the latter, as com- 
pared with those treated under most of the 
prevailing systems, become strikingly appar- 
ent. Under the new Treatment, which in by 
inhalation, there is no weakening of the tone 
of the stomach by drugs and no violent ae 
saults upon any nerve or fiber in the body ; bid 
a gentle and subtly penetrating influence, reaching 
to the very center of all the life forees and restor- 
ing them to healthier action. The natural result 
under this Treatment must be that, when a pa- 
tient recovers, he is in a far better condition to 
resist the canses which produce disease than 
the patient who has had the life-forces weak- 
ened through drug medication. 

In this country nearly every active business 
or professional man is overworked and suffers 
from waste of vitality. Few reach the age of 
forty-five without this waste of vital force 
showing itself in some form of disease, more 
or less troublesome or dangerous, 

Another class suffering from depressed vital 
action it that of the weary convalescents, who 
have hadalong orit may be a brief encoun- 
ter with some acute disease, in which they have 
barely won in the struggle bet ween life and 
death and out of which they haye come ex- 
hausted and enfeebled. A large majority of 
these never get back the heslth they had be- 
fore, although still in the prime of life. Some 
recover to a state of invalidism, more or less 
mild; to nurse their broken powers for it may 
be many years, while others pass over into a 
slow decline. 

Asa restorer of vital force it can be largely 
shown, from the results obtained during the 
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past twelve years, that Compoun 
most ficient agent yet discovered. 
fant ar a dia use Ne fevg Rayong and 
profession men an w nerv- 
ous exhaustion and low vitality, would save man 
hundreds of lives every year and give to thousa 
more the ability to work without the weariness, ex- 
haustion, and peril which now attend their labors, 

It is gratifying to know that both the gener. 
al public and the medical profession are begin- 
ning to recognize the fact that there is in this 
substance which we call Compound Oxygen an 
active principle which, when introduced into 
the system by inhalation, gives a new impulse 
to ali the nerve. forces. They are coming to 
understand that it is not to be classed with any of 
the drug compounds, nostrums, or patent medicines, 
by which the people are deceived and too often in- 
jured. The rapidly accumulating evidence in 
its favor, seen in the restored health of many 
hundreds of persons who had beeninyalids for 
years, is an argument which cannot bé resisted. 

Our large correspondence with patients and 
health-seekers, throughout this and othercoun- 
tries, gives evidence of the increasing confi- 
dence whieb is steadily growing in the public 
mind fayorable to the Oxygen Cure. The liv- 
ing witnesses to its remarkable efficacy and the 
warm advocates of its dispensation are, as we 
have said, rapidly increasing. By personal in. 
fluence and correspondence, thos¢ who have 
been relieved from distressing complaints or 
cured of diseases which were steadily growing 
worse and worse for years are sending the 
good news of theig recovery to friends and 
neighbors. near and remote. Many of these 
order the Treatment, and, if helped or cured, 
as rarely fails to be the case, become, in turn, 
the friends and advocates of this new method 
ofcure. Sothe knowledge is spreading and 
the use of Compound Oxygen growing with a 
rapidity of which few outside of our establish- 
ment have any comprehension. 

To those who wish to inform themselves in 
regard to this new Treatment we will send, 
Sreeof cost, our ** Tyeatiseon Compound Oxygen” 
and our pamphlet, containing over fifty ‘* Un- 
solicited Testimonials”; also ‘* Health and Life,” 
our Quarterly Record of Cases and Cures un- 
der the Compound Oxygen Treatment. in 
which will be found, as reported by patients 
themeelves, and open for verification, more re- 
markable results in a single period of three months 
than all the medical journals of the United States 
can show in @ year. 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN. 
1109 and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia, 
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RESCUED FROM DEATH. 

WituraM J. Covaxir, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: ‘‘In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed hy a severe 
cough. I Jost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I bad a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead, Il gave 
up bope; but a friend told me of Dr. WIIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

‘*T write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BAISAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
ness.”” For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 


FAIRBANKS’ | 


STANDARD 


SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 0 
| CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is 

















nd medicines 
5] 4% tar if you haveeither of these troubles 





Price ¢1.] USE Sell 
KIDNEY-WORT 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
FURNACES, HEATERS, STOVES, etc. 


UBY an 


HALLETT 


FURNACES, 

“ SPLENDID” FIREPLACE HEATER, 

WARREN RANGE, 

HALLETT RANGE, 
“ SPLENDID” PARLOR STOVE, 


FULLER WARREN ¢ CO. 
236 Wk hae New York. 
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94 Beekman St.,New York 
BOYNTON & RICHARDSON, 


INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


“‘ PATENT DUPLEX FURNACES.” 
Wonderful Economy in Fuel 


COMBINED WITH 
ENORMOUS HEATING CAPACITY. 








- @ have no other business address, 


The Hub Royal Art Stove, 








An artistic embodiment of the best practical 
features. 


The most successful attempt ever made to elevate 
the heating stove into the realm of Decorative Art. 


It is a marvel of elegance combined with great 
heating power. 


Sold by Dealers everywhere. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Co., 
52 and 54 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
New York Agency, 233 Water Street. 





Litledeld Stove Company 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the following celebrated 


Littlefield’s Parlor Furnace or Double Beater, 
Portable and Brick Furnaces, 


18 SIZES. 
The“ Fort Orange,” “ alban’ ” “ Anne,” “Morn 
“ing Glory,” and “ Bastlake “ Stoves. 


“Morning Glory.” “Woodland,” “Eastlake,” and 


“Lotus” Cook Stoves. 
“Delavan.” Right and Left-hand Fire Box, queen 
e,”" ‘Queen Anne X and XX,” “Littlefield,” 
and “Leland” Ranges, also the ‘New Morning 
GLoryr” Parlor Stoves, etc. 
® o ” a‘ “ 
Specialties: Tree» Weer Aa ange and “New 
Morning Glory” Parlor. 
63” Any information in reference to Prices and 
Terms promptly furnished on application. 
If our Stoves cannot be found in your place, please 


write us direct, as we w the @ Discount in 
places where we have no agent. 





LeBOSQ 


cari HEATING 


APPARATUS. 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LEZBOSOUET BROS., 75 Union &t., Boston, 


ICHARDSON, 
BOYNTON & CO. 


232 & 234 WATER ST,, N.Y. 


rnaces 
Ranges & Fire-Place Heaters, 


ae Dura 
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Farm aud Garden. 


(fhe Agrtoultural Editor will be glad te receive any 


of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


ECONOMY OF WORK ON THE 
FLOWER LAWN. 


BY EK. P. POWELL. 








THOsE who love flowers are sure to overwork, 
and then make resolves to throw out three- 
quarters of all their pete for another year and 
have an easier time of it. As Autumn comes 
around, the question of saving work becomes 
one of terrible import. Here we have had for 
1882, from June Ist till September, not over 
four months of thre flower season. Including 
bedding out, weeding, and digging up again, 
we have had more pains than profit. We need 
a reform in gardening in the direct line of sav- 
ing labor. In the first place, we must ignore 
the fashions, which, if followed, will lead us 
into expenstve and troublesome methods, which 
we shall soon tire of. For instance, ribbon and 
carpet gardening in colors may be pretty ; but 
it is no more than that and can give to a lover 
of Nature no true satisfaction, while it will 
give an immense amount of superfluous toil. 
Your ¢coleus and other like plants must be 
either thrown away each Autumn or preserved, 
at great expense, fn stove heat. 

(2.) Cultivate a simple love for that which 
Nature dotes on, and lea¥ oddities alone. The 
rose is one of Nature’s pets; and you may 
make up 4 fine list of such plants as are hardy, 
easily managed, do not need to be dug up each 
Autumn and replanted each Spring, and which 
are, nevertheless, very floriferous, very-loveable 
and sweet, Among such almost any one would 
count the roses; the lilies; the sweet wil- 
liame ; the hyacinths and tulips; the petunias, 
which will sow themselves; the ehrysanthe- 
mums; the phioxes; and the friendly and 
homelike hollyhocks, There you have a list of 
plants easily dug and placed in a store- 
room for the Winter, where they can stay 
without further trouble till Spring. Of these 
are the superb gladioli and the dahlias. These 
last have hada run of being unfashionable ; 
but are really noble plants and flowers. Of an- 
nuals that make comparatively little trouble 
are the Drummond phlox; the aster; the celo- 
sia; the petunia, named above; and a special 
pet or two that we have individual reasons for 
clinging to. 

Let us see how we can arrange for a large 
lawn in such a way as to have a constant sue- 
cession of bloom, and yet with the minimum 
of labor, 

(1.) Bulbs. These, if well planted in very 
rich beds and at a good depth, are of an inde- 
pendent sort, that ask for little care. You can 
plant your asters and other annuals over them 
after they are done blossoming. 

(2.) Roses. Set these in very rich beds, and 
you have only to prune in Spring and bill up in 
Autumn. Don’t let the rose catalogues tempt 
you intoalarge list of tender varieties, that will 
die the first Winter. Besides the hybrid teas 
and the very choicest hybrid perpetuals, you 
need few. Select, in addition, Hermosa Mul- 
maison, Madame Mayottin, Louis Phillippe, 
Bon Selene, and Agrippina, and you will have 
a good surety of losing none by an ordinary 
Winter, if they are well billed up. 

(3.) Now have a bed of Candidum lilies; 
another of Lancifoliums; another of Tiger 
lilies, single and double; and another of Aura- 
¢{ume—all hardy. Let the beds be very simple 
soil, with no manure, unless it be a little top- 
dressing. My bed of Candidum lilies this sea- 
son had over twelve hundred flowers, and now 
I propose another bed. The ground is simply 
kept free of weeds and rarely even loosened. 
The Tiger lily, though common, is intrinsically 
fine. 

(4.) Hollyhocks. These make little trouble, 
but like fairly good soil, without rank manures, 
and to stand where water does not settle in 
Winter. A bed of pure white hollyhocks is 
in the morning and in the evening one of the 
most charming of all possible sights on the 
lawn, But there should be another bed of the 
mixed shades, from black to scarlet, 

(5.) Sweet Williams. Whatever else you 
leave out, always save these. You will have to 
renew the plants from your cold frame occa- 
sionally, and must throw a few evergreen 
boughs or a few leaves over the bed in Winter. 
Get a good strain of the best improved stock, 
and you will occasionally turn from your roses 
to enjoy their bright eyes. 

(6.) Ihave a stout liking for the phloxes. 
Their colors are very pureand the profusion of 
bloom is unrivaled. Give them a good mulch 
of cut grass, for they do not like drought or 
dry spells, With this simple provision and an 
occasional loosening of the soil, they will never 
be weary of giving you superb heads of sweet 
flowers, continuing through two months or 


more. 
(7.) Add, without fail, a bed of clove carna- 
ens, These are of every shade of color, quite 
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equal in beauty and superior in fragrance to the 
true carnation. They must be occasionally re- 
newed, precisely like Sweet Williams, from 
your cold frame. They must also be slightly 
covered in Winter with leaves or similar litter. 

(8.) A bed of Antirrhinum is very showy and 
truly fine. The care precisely that of No. 7, 
covering and occasionally renewing. Clove 
carnations, Sweet Williams, and Antirrhinums 
are classed as biennials; but are really peren- 
nials, doing well from four to six or eight 
years. a 

(9.) Fill as many beds as you l'ke with the 
true perennials, such as lychins, bush clematis, 
hardy salvias, columbines, feverfew, chrysan- 
themums, ragged robin, iris. 

(10.) Fill up all interspaces in almost any 
bed with gladioli, which are nowhere out of 
place and which take up very little room. 

(11.) Have a large bed filled with good, 
strong soil, and get a good assortment of dah- 
lias. Mulch them thoroughly, for they insist 
on moisture, and yet give them a sunny expos- 
ure. The new single varieties are almost 
another thing entirely from what we have been 
accustomed to considera dablia, but.are very 
beautiful. 

(12.) Ihave named afgw annuals, but would 
give especial beds to but two kinds, asters and 
petunias. The latter will renew thems¢elves 
each year after being once established. Celosias 
I cannot bear to part with, on account of their 
brightness very late inthe Autumn and because 
they make such splendid Winter bouquets. 
They will also abundantly sow themselves, 
giving you the trouble of transplanting or thin- 
ning. The new candytufts are also too valu- 
able to be parted with, of all delicate shades, 
from purple to white ; but they will take care 
of themselves in one of your lily beds. Drum- 
mond phlox makes a good filling for beds that 
finish bloom early. 

(13.) Now, if you have s cool, moist, half- 
shady spot, fill it with pansies. If a very hard, 
barren spot, fill it with tropeolums. And then 
stop. Bedding plants are to the ordinary cul- 
tivator a burden not to be borne. I have thrown 
out even verbenas, as well as abutilons, etc., 
etc., saving only for Winter bloom heliotropes, 
bouvardias, ageratum, and one or two more 
pots. If you have conservatory room, make s 
specialty, however, of geraniums. [If not, 
select about six of the finest and forget there 
are any more. I am tormented before my time 
with between one and two hundred varieties. 
But, as I said, if you have in view saving work, 
the geranium comes the nearest to taking care 
of itself of any bedding plant we bave. It is 
nearly hardy and bears drought admirably. 
There is but one thing it hates; that is, being 
drenched with water. 

The above list provides for a large flower- 
lawn at a minimum of work. Of course, a 
great many otheg very fine things can come in 
under the same captions. [n the lily beds, if you 
choose, may be had, with no extra care, Lil- 
ium longiflorum, martayon, etc. 

For a smaller lawn select beds 2, 3, 5,6, 7, 10, 
12; and, if a still smaller lawn is to be provided 
for, say 2, 3, 5, 7, and gladioli and asters to fill 
in for second bloom. Discard borders, if pos- 
sible. Make your beds with narrow alleys 
about them, in which the hoe can be used to 
drive back interloping couch grass, white clo- 
ver, and other weeds. e 

Simplicity is the first law of beauty on the 
flower-lawn, and it is the law of economy also. 
A friend has just called my attention to a 
superb bed of coleus in a Utica yard. It has 
taken as much care and toi! as a dozen honest 
beds. It looks like a mammot® pin-cushion, 
stitched in purple, being precisely the shape 
and form of several that any minister will 
receive as Christmas presents during his bach- 
elor pastorate. Public taste should be educated 
beyond such abominations. 


Curren, N. Y. 





SILOS AND ENSILAGE. 


MEETING AT THE NEW YORK STATE 
FATR. 


Tae Common Council Chamber in the Utica 
City Hall was well filled on Wednesday evening, 
Sept. 27th, and the meeting did not break up 
until after half past ten. President Wing, of the 
State Agricultural Society, presided and intro- 
duced as the first speaker Dr. E. L. Sturtevant, 
director of the Experiment Station, at Geneva, 
who referred to the very general interest now 
taken In the ensilage process, but thought the 
advisability of the process, particularly from 
the financial point of view, still a subject of ex- 
perimentation. He has at the Station a silo 
fliled under accurate conditions, to be fed out 
this Winter under accurate conditions, and 
hopes by next year to have accurate facts to re- 
port. The question of cost and profit depends, 
of course, on ecircumstances—the prices of ma- 
terials and the methods of business of the 
man. Properly conducted, there is no doubt 
of the perfect euccess of the process, eo far as 
the preservation of the fodder is concerned. 
Essentially, the prectice is very ancient, An 
account mey be found in the Wilkes Exploring 


Expedition report (published 1845) of a silo in 
the Sandwich Islands, in which breadfruit was 
successfully preserved. As to the feeding of 
ensilage, the most contrary results sometimes 
oceur. Dr. Sturtevant knew it in one instance 
to reduce very greatly the quantity of cream in 
Jersey milk, while in another instance it largely 
increased it. One advantage of the process is, 
that it renders us entirely independent of the 
weather, for the fodder may be pitted in any 
condition, wet or dry, and is always ready for 
use. Animals become extravagantly fond of 
it,too. A horse that has been long accustomed to 
standing perfectly quiet without tying, cannot 
be a minute if there {s ensilage any- 
w ; and sheep that are quite surfeited 
with ordinary feed will “go for it” with 
avidity. 

Mr. F. 8. Peer, of East Palmyra, considered 
ensilaging fodder an improvement and advance 
on the soiling process and thinks very highly 
of both. He had had five years successful ex- 
perience with the latter, before adopting the 
former. He took possession of his farm, in- 
cluding about a hundred acres of arable land, 
seven years ago. The place had been rented 
or worked on shares for fifty years and was in 
an extremely dilapidated condition. The 
fences, especially, were all down or ready to 
fall. His stock (twelve head, which was really 
too many for the farm) did pretty well early in 
the season, but became unruly later and at- 
tacked the crops right and left, requiring the 
constant attention of a man to keep them from 
doing serious damage. There were originally 
1,006 rods of interior fence on the place “and 
Mr. Peer rebuilt 800, at a cost of $300, afd then 
became discouraged, especially as his first 
wheat crop, from which he expected 40 bush- 
els per acre, using the best seed, well put in, 
and thoroughly tilled—yielded only 15. His 
neighbors said he had lived in the city too long 
and could never make farming successful. But 
just then he saw in the Country Gentleman an 
advertisement of Quincy’s little book on soil- 
ng, which he hastened to buy and from which 
he learned that by adopting the practice he 
could keep four cows in the place of one, abol- 
ishing inside fences and economizing the ma- 
nure. He began soiling and it proved his sal- 
vation, The first two years of his farming he 
kept twelve head of stock, plowed 40 acres, 
and devoted 60 to pasture. Now he keeps 
three times as much stock, and cultivates 80 
acres. Hence, he was an easy convert to thé 
further improvement—ensilage. The greatest 
advantage of the new process, he thinks, 
consiste in the fact that you can get so 
much more feed per acre by raising corn 
than hay. On his place not more than a ton 
anda half of hay can be grown per acre, but 
he can raise corn enough to be the equivalent 
of about eight to ten tons of hay. Another 
advantage of ensilage, not ascertained by 
chemical analysis, is its permanently moist con- 
dition, the juices rendering it far more largely 
digestible than when a considerable portion 
of the nutriment is locked up in woody fiber 
and likely to pass the animal undigested—as is 
the case with the old-fashioned curing of 
fodder. Never knew but one animal (a horse) 
to refuse to eat ensilage. His sheep are so 
greedy for it that he has to feed them as he 
does his hoge—putting the trough between the 
animals and himself. Take a basketful of it 
and go among them, and they crowd around 
you so that you cannot move. As to the value 
of the feed, he hes tried cured green fodder 
and ensilage from the same corn, and found 
that the ensilage increased the quantity of 
milk 18 per cent. and the quality nearly as 
much, while the color of the butter was im- 
proved and the cows throve better also. It is 
sometimes said that two tons of ensilage is as 
good as -one ton of hay; but he thinks you 
may put it at four to one, and yet find the ensi- 
lage cheaper than the hay. His silo is an old 
stone barn, doors and windows walled up, and 
acoat of cement applied. There is no need 
to take the ensilage out at the same place 
where you put it in. The floor of the silo 
should be about level with that of the cow- 
stable, with a communicating door, which will 
add greatly to convenience in feeding the 


ensilage. 
William M. White, of Canaseraga, agreed 


with Mr. Peer in considering soiling a great 
way ahead of pasturing, and ensilage just as 
much ahead of soiling, especially in his own 
locality, where there ere about ninety days of 
good pasture per annum, and he used to be 
obliged to buy 20 to 40 tons of hay for winter- 
ing 80 to 100 cattle. The trouble with soiling 
is, you cannot cut all the grass at exactly the 
right time—some will be too old and some too 
young ; whereas, in ensilaging, you can cut the 
corn exactly right and keep it so. In the 
Spring, after using ensilage, he had 80 tons of 
hay to sell and the cattle looked as if they 
had just come from pasture. After changing 
from ensilage (80 pounds per day, with 15 
pounds of hay and straw) to good pasturage 
in May, the milk yield decreased from 9 cans 
to 7. Had a 1,400-Ib. bull, that ate 100 pounds 
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two pounds of beef per diem. The 

holds all the rich juices and the bottom of the 
silo is dry, unless too heavily pressed, whereas, 
in turning grass into hay, Mr. White thinks you 
destroy 40 to 50 per cent. of the nourishment. 
—Country Gentleman, 


PRESERVING GRAPES FOR 
WINTER. 


Or fruits which it is desirable to preserve the 
grape gives the most trouble. Wesee it stated 
in the horticultural journals that in France it 
is a common practice to cut the bunches with 
long stems and put them in water—the glass, 
water and bunch then kept in a cool, dark 
place. We suppose, however, this is for the 
finer and selected specimens of hothouse 
grapes, and that it would hardly pay on any ex- 
tensive scale with our cheaper native kinds. 
But there {s a valuable hint to be gained from 
this French practice—namely, that, if we can 
prevent evaporation, the fruit can be preserved. 
It seems that a house or chest might be so ar- 
ranged as to make evaporation nearly impossi- 
ble, and this ought to do as well as permitting 
evaporation and then replacing it by waterfrom 
a bottle. Indeed, we have known of some who 
have kept grapes well long into the Winter by 
simply putting them sound and dry into bask- 
ets, covering them with some non-conducting 
material, ind then setting them in a cool cellar, 
rather dry and yet secure from frost. Out- 
door grape growers in the Northwest, from 
whence we receive here in Philadelphia most 
of our supply, pack in dry slat boxes, three or 
four pounds in a box, as we all know, and they 
keep in perfect condition until about the 1st of 
January. This is doing very well and we do 
not think that they are very desirable beyond 
that point. But, as to preserving the choice 
hothouse varieties, it is highly desirable that 
we should be able to preserve them all Winter, 
if possible, and some of them, at least, can be 
kept sound longer than the out-door varieties. 
Perhapsthe French mode will help us to do 
something more successful in this line than has 
been effected hitherto.—Germantown Telegraph. 








PRESERVING EGGS. 


ApouT a yearago I put down a quantity of 
fresh eggs in various ways, for the purpose of 
testing the merits of each particular method. 
The lime and mixture, consisting of one pint of 
lime, newly slaked, and one pound of salt, well 
stirred with a ten-quart pail of water, kept the 
eggs very well for six months, when the whites 
began to become clouded and the yolks dark 
and too tough to beat-up. The mixture of 
beeswax, melted with twice as much olive oil, 
smeared, while warm, over the eggs, kept the 
eggs well for a year, and some of the eggs, yet 
unused, are still good. Those eggs which were 
thus prepared and packed in air-slacked lime 
kept better than others packed in oats. The 
latter tasted considerably of the rancid oil, 
which seemed to be absorbed. The eggs cov- 





4 ered with melted paraffine kept the best of all, 


and those of them that were put down in weak 
brine,.in which they sank to the bottom, kept 
better than others packed in dry salt or in plas- 
ter. Since then I have become acquainted with 
a German preparation of salt, saltpeter, and 
borax, which, however, is patented in America. 
Ihave some eggs put down in this for five 
months, and they are equal to fresh eggs, even 
when boiled for eating ; avery delicate test, as 
eggs very soon exhibit any staleness when so 
cooked. An omelette made of eggs put down 
in this solution was very good, and so was one 
made of eggsa yearold kept in paraffine, as 
was also a sponge cake made of beaten oaee. 
Paraffine is easily removed from the shells by 
holding them in hot water fora short time. 
The salt-and-lime mixture and the German salt 
both keep the shells in perfect condition, and 
simple rinsing only is required to cleanse them. 
I think the German salt promises to be the 
best, but it is outrageously dear.—American 
Dairyman, 


AN AURATUM LILY. 


In accordance with your request, I send you 
some facts concerning my Auratum Lily. It 
was first planted on the west side of the house, 
on level ground, in sandy soil, receiving in that 
place the afternoon and evening sun only. In 
this place it remained for eight years, blooming 
as follows: first year, three flowers; second, 
four; third, five; fourth, nine; fifth, seven; 
sixth, seven; seventh, seven ; eighth, five. At 
the end of the eighth year, in the Fall, I trans- 
planted the lily from the east to the west side 
of the street, where it has been receiving only 


the morning sun, being within seven feet of the 
house. The soil was taken from an excavation 
r, sandy ground, as in the for- 
mer place. ter it had come above nm 
in the Spring of the ninth year, I put liqui 





manure around the root, toe | this quite 
frequently. This is about the only treatment 
it received, not having been cov in Winter. 


In the ninth year it had but one stem, which 
was all it ever had; the tenth year it had five 
stems; joy Nw eleventh year, it had five stems. 


th earth t 
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seme, ay Somers, The Paes Sone 
° meas- 
and I expect the 





of ensilage a day, with some meal ; and he made 
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A PROFESSIONAL CONFESSION. 


THE UNUSUAL EXPERIENCE OF A PROMINENT 
MAN MADE PUBLIC. 


Tue following article from the Democrat and 
Chroniele, of Rochester, N. Y., is of so striking 
a nature and emanates from so reliable a source 
that it is herewith republished entire. In ad- 
dition to the valuable matter it contains, it will 
be found exceedingly interesting. 


To the Editor of the Democrat and Chronicle : 

Sim :—My motives for the publication of the 
most unusual statements which follow are, 
first, gratitude for the fact that I have been 
saved from a most horrible death ; and, sec- 
ondly, a desire to warn all who read this state- 
ment against some of the most deceptive influ- 
ences by which they have ever been surrounded. 
It is a fact that to-day thousands of people are 
within a foot of the grave and they do not 
know it. To tell how I was caught away from 
just this position and to warn others against 
nearing it are my objects in this communi- 
cation. 

On the first day of June, 1881, I lay at m 
residence in this city, surrounded by _ frie 





and waiting-for my death. Heaven only knows 
the agony I then endured, for words can never 
describe it, And yet, if, a few years previous, 


any one had told me that I was to be brought 
so low and by so terrible a disease, I should 
have scoffed at the idea. I had always been 
uncommonly strong and healthy, had weighed 
over 200 pounds, and hardly knew in my own 
experience what pain or sickness were. Very 
many le who will read this statement realize 
at times that they are unusually tired and can- 
not aceount for it. They feel dull and indefi- 
nite pains in various parts of the body and do 
not understand it. Or they are exceedingly 
hungry one day and entirely without — 
the next. This was just the way I felt when the 
relentless malady which had -fastened itself 
upon me first began. Still I thought it was 
nothing ; that probably I had taken a cold that 
would soon pass away. Shortly after this I 
noticed a dull and at times a neuralgic pain 
in my head; but, as it would come one day 
and be gone the next, I paid but little attention 
to it. However, my stomach was uut of order 
and my food often failed to digest, causing at 
times great,igeouvenience. Yet I had no idea, 
even as a pitysician, that these things meant 
anything serious or that a monstrous disease 
was becoming fixed upon me. Candidly, I 
thought I was suffering from malaria, and so 
doctored myself accordingly. But I got no 
better. I next noticed a peculiar color and 
odor about the fluids I was passing; also that 
there were large quantities one day and very 
little the next, and that a persistent froth and 
scum appeared upon the surface and a sediment 
settled in the bottom. And yet I did not real- 
ize my danger ; for, a seeing these symp- 
toms continually, I finally became accustomed 
to them, and my suspicion was wholly disarmed 
by the fact that [had no pain in the affected 
organs or in their vicinity. Why I should have 
been so blind I cannot understand. 

There is a terrible future for all physical neg- 
lect, and impending always a 
person to his senses, even though it may then 
be too late. I realized, at last, my critical con- 
dition, and aroused myself to overcome it. And 
oh! how hard I tried! I consulted the best 
medical skill in the land. I visited all the 
prominent mineral springs in America and trav- 
eled from Maine to California, Still I grew 
worse. No two phyeciane agreed as to my 
malady. One said I was troubled with spinal 
irritation; amother, nervous es 
another malaria ; another, dyspepsia; another, 
heart disease; another, general debility; an- 
other, congestion of the base of the brain; and 
so on, through a long list of common 


the symptoms of all of which I really had. In 
this ww several years passed, during all of 
which time I was steadily growing worse. My 


condition had really become pitiable. The 
slight symptoms [ at first experienced were de- 
veloped into terrible and constant disorders ; 
the little twigs of pain had grown into oaks of 
agony. My weight had been reduced from 207 
to 130 pounds. My life was a torture to myself 
and friends.. I could retain no. food upon my 
stomach and lived wholly by injections. I was 
a4 living mass of pain. y pu was uncon- 
trollable. In my agony I Fn eow i fell upon 
the floor, convulsively clutched the carpet, and 
prayed for death. Morphine had little or no 
effect in deadening the pain. For six Gays and 
nights I had the death premonito 8 
constantly. My urine was filled with 

easts and albumen. I was enaeping with 
Bright's Disease of the Kidneys its last 
stages. 

While suffering thus, I received a eall from 
my pastor, the Rev. Dr. Foote, rector of 8t. 
Paul’s Church, of this city. I felt that it -was 
our last interview ; but, in the course of conver- 
sation, he mentioned a remedy of which I had 
heard much, but had never used; Dr. Foote 
detailed to me the many remarkable cures 
which had come under his dbservation “by 
means of this remedy, and urged me to try it. 
As a practicing physician and a graduate of 
the schools, I cherished the prejudice both 
nataral and common with all regular practi- 
tioners and derided the idea of any medicine 
outside the regular channels being the least 
beneficial. So solicitous, however, was Dr. 
Foote that I finally promised I would waive 
iny prejudice and try the remedy he so highly 
recommended, I began ite use on the 1st day 
of June and took it ace to directions. 
At first it sickened me; but I thogght was 
ft 70d sign for me in pe ey condition. 
1 ¢ontiyued to take it ; the siekening sensation 
Aeparted and I was able to retain upon 
my stomach. ys 


6 
cided change also did m 
wife and friends, he ta, d and I 


what I had believed but 2 few days before was 
my dying bkd, I yowed, in the presence of my 
famfly and frtends, should I recover, I would 
both publicly and privately make known this 
remedy for the good of humagity wherever 
enever I had an opportunity, LIalso de- 
termined that I would give a course of lectures 
pi, bey a yp of -Musie of this 
, stating sym 7 
hopelessness of my disease ad the 
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means by which I have been saved. My im- 

vement was constant from that time, and in 
Ce than three months I had gained 26 pounds 
in flesh, became entirely free from pain, and f 
believe I owe my life and present condition 
wholly. to Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver 
Cure, the remedy which I used. 

Since my recovery I have thoroughly rein- 
vestigated the subject of kidney difficulties and 
Bright’s Disease, and the truths developed are 
astounding. I therefore state, deliberately 
and as a physician, that I believe that more 
than one-half of the deaths which occur in 
America are caused by Bright’s Disease of the 
Kidneys. This may so like a rash state- 
ment, but I am prepared to fully verify it. 
Bright’s Disease has no distinctive symptoms of 
its own (indeed, it often develops without any 

ain whatever in the kidneys or their vicinity), 
bat has the symptoms o ay every other 
known complaint. Hundreds ople die 
daily whose burials are authorized bya physi- 
cian’s certificate of ‘‘ Heart Disease,” “ Apo- 
plexy,” ‘* Paralysis,’ ‘‘Spinal Complaint,’ 
‘Rheumatism,”’ ‘*Pneumonia,” and otber 
common complaints, when in reality it was 
Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys. Few physi- j 

ans and fewer people-realize the extent of 


this disease or its dangerous and insidious na- 
ture. It steals into the system like a thief, 
manifests its presence 


1d the commonest sy mp- 
toms, and fastens itself upon the constitution 
before the victim is aware. It is nearly as he- 
reditary as consumption, quite as common and 
fully as fatal. Entire families, inheriting it 
from their ancestors, have died, and yet none 
of the number knew or realized the mysterious 
power which was remoying them. Instead of 
common 6 toms, it often shows none what- 
ever, but brings death ae and as such is 
usually supposed to be heart disease. As one 
who has suffered and knows by bitter experi- 
ence what he says, I implore every one who 
reads these words not to neglect the slightest 
symptoms of kidney difficulties. Certain agony 
and possible death will be the sure result of 
such neglect apd no one can afford to hazard 
such chances. 

I am aware that such an unqualified state- 
ment as this, coming from me, known as I am 
throughout the entire Jand asa practitioner and 
lecturer, will arouse the surprise and possible 
animosity of the medical profession and aston- 
ish all with whom I am acquainted ; but I make 
the foregoing statements based upon facts 
which I am prepared to luce and truths 
which I can substantiate to the letter. The 
welfare of those who may possibly be sufferers 
such as I was is anample inducement for me to 
take the step I have, and, if I can successfull! 
warn others from the dangerous path in whic 
I once walked, I am willing to endure all pro- 
fessional and personal consequences. 

J. B. HENION, M. D. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


MOORE BRO’S GENERAL COW DRINE. 
The only eventive of ‘* Milk Fever,’’ 
Abortion, “ Garget,’’ ‘ Climatic Pevers,’’ 
“* Red Water,’’ “ ‘Black Leg,’ ete, 
ie. sovets See oe of cattle generally it is 
thout riv, cen’ 
. v.8., ti, 
EDW. MOORE, M. Lat f. L Teeny Sastia 
8, Albany, N. ¥. 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


A Sure Cure for all FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
incuding Leucorrhcea, Irregular and Painful Men- 
struation, Inflammation and Ulceration of the 
Womb, Flooding, PROLAPSUS UTERL, etc. 


ial very rent bel and immediate 

in 

Lt OR ie ald a 
PHYSICIANS USEIT AND PRESCRIBE JT FREELY. 
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“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to secure homes in 


in Minnesota, 
runs a region 
a SM OF TE 
: ’ 
yaw Pes eeegnens. 
COLONISTS 
LABO) eet S 
CRSP MDER MEN: BUBINEDEMEN, tnd ROU ueTe, 
is a successful ’ there are READY aS 


KETS, GOOD BU OPPORTUNITIES, and 
FINE CHANCES for PAYING I ‘ 
« 'b POW SEPELEN Sy * 
ELD 25 ~ = 
Re fine Pa ig ty ye ; flroad > 
and tern 0! e 
» A the poeuaey of agricultural interests of 


region. 

Nor Pacific Rallroad has now in market 
the finest WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS, which are 
offered at PRICES and on easy terms of pay- 


The 


there are 5,000,000 acres ready 
for eeepaney. 

THE NOR’ RN PACIFIC COUNTRY has NO 
ean counted information on all points apply at or 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 

, “ PANY, 
Ne. 285 Broadway. 
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ROCHESTER AGRIOULTURAL WORKS. 
GORDON & DeGARMO, Prop’s, 


Manufact of improved EMPIRE FEED CUT- 
TERS, MOWING MACHINES, and Two and Four-Horse 
SWEEP POWERS. Send for Circular and Price-list. 
joes. St. Paul St , ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Tax IxpEPrENDENT. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 

, Newark, N. J 


§@7~ Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. ~ 





BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bet Founpers, 
¥, N. ¥Y., manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
attention given to Church 
2” Catalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





We have had so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for THe INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “Tum INDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 


quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de 


livered at our office othe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid)on the receipt.of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents eacb. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 








D BY DRUCCISTS. Price $: 
KIDNEY-WORT 
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- a a oe | 
has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be’ 


sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the’ 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS. ~~ 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 
i ea Ee eee oe ee ae 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and atteste@ 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. HB. 


Ritchie, the Emgraver............. ccccceceeseas 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

HD, BRED, od... och devnddndcescccenconecccte ce 2 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver. ................666...065 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


WRm0, FOKBD. 010 eosccnncveness seovcdece sdenes « 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20.............. 10 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20..........2...... 1 00 


Alfof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 





ee en eee 0% 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Goth: WOPRHS. ...0c0isce Poser itess.csdcsees 0 50 
Orders, with the cash d, to be add dto 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 














52 Numbers (postage free)...............6.. 000d 83 00 
26 (6 mos.) (postage free)....4......... 150 
i3 (3 mos.), a na 75 
4 (1 month), ee ee 35 
2 bed (2 weeks), S . -econstevees teh 20 
1,Number (1 week), ~~ onbaceccesbense 10, 
One subscription two years,........... esiaakes 5 00) 
One subseription with one xew subscriber, in 

OME FTEMITCANCE ... 6....ccseescecerccersseserenss 3 0m 
One subscription with two new subseribers, in 

GRD DOMIIGRNGD 655 c0 0c FT cckboc coscedsecdén ce Tt 00 


One subscription three years........... gepocegs = 7 00) 
Oye subscription with three new subseribers, 
in one remittance 


TEPER ROE Oe eee eee en eR ere Rnenens 


One subscription with four wrw subscribers, in 

CUP DORs vo cati odes o0ureciVecconconscoses 10 0 
One subscription five years... ..........cs... . 1008 
Any number over five at the same rate, invart- 

ably with one remittance, 

Beginning January Ist, 1882, Tue INDEPENDENT will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January ist, 1882, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 


Sample Copies Free upon Application. 


t@™ Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


t#~ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When of 
these can be procured, send the money im a Recis- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so, 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subseriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 
oceur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
ig received. But when a postage stamp is received 


the receipt will be sent by mai). 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 


are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


P.O. Hex 2789, "1 INDEPENDERT,. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1883. 


OTHER first-clasa publications and period- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with Tue INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office.. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 


aith 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements, Last Page Business Notice 
‘Be. time +* .B0e, 





We Weliiiises so -covevcsaesccnnann hopeoe paemas ee « 

4 times (one imonth)..70e.| 4 times (one month). ..85c. 
138 “ (threemonths@5¢e.\18 “ (three months)s0c. 
26 “ (six s 126.“ (six 4 yi. 
52 “ (twelve “ )60c.'52 “ (twelve “* 65c. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS- 





Oe. 
see +e. -ONE DOLLAR PER AG@GaTE: 


FinaNciaL NOTICES..... .. Two Dor=aRs ren Aqare 
TIOTICES, ...... evedes- 4 Lire. 


AD Lamy — 1 linex, 
Over that, Twenty- Cents a Line. 
ts for advertising must be made in advane:. 
all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


si 





261 Broadway, New York City, 
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ROOFS 


OF ALL KINDS 


Repaired and Coated 


wit 
“VAN ORDEN’S” 


PLASTIC-SLATE ROOF COATING, 


AND 
GUARANTEED WATERTIGHT, AT 


| 1-2 cts. Square Foot Upward. 


Estimates Free. Prompt Attention. 


Refer to R. Hoe & Co., Harper & Bros., and 86 Insur- 
ance Companies. New 1 sests 3 laid and Warranted ten 
ye a ounin or Aight ce 

Roore OATING, with simple direo- 
tous. «") —- gallon, shipped everywhere. 


ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. 


PLUSTIC.SLATEROOFCE., 


72 Maiden Lane, New York. 


VAN ORDEN’'S DOUBLE PLASTIC me | snes 
ROOFS laid on new or old valicings, 5 ts per 
squarefoot. Will lastthirty years hout sapalne 

VAN ORDEN’S TILE-PAVED ROOFS, SO cents 
square foot. Suitable for heaviest traffic, for busi- 
ness, or pleasure. 





Established 1780. 
Catalogues furnished. 
sore “wena ‘ees ‘Ku0L 
“31mg wdiag € °CN 


SHAW, APPLIN & 00. 
Parlor, Chureh, and Lodge Furniture, 


27 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FASHIOHABLE CLOTHNG 
MEN, YOUTH, AND BOYS, 


RELIABLE 





GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 


JOHN PARET & C0., 


4023 and 404 Fulton Street, cor. Gallatin 
Place, Brooklyn. 


J. E. STANTON, Manager. 


INGTARTANEOUS PORTRAITS. 


9 Broadway, New York. 





WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES, 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pieces, 09 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. . 760 
rine coe band French China Tea Sots. 44 pleces. 
Richly-Decorated Fr'h China pan nee, 44 pleces. 
r Seta, }1 pieces, 
White English Porcelain 
Siiver- Ts 


8 50 
12 60 
, 32 
inner Bes, 100 pleces. 4 . 


ed Dinner Knives, 
) ALL HOUSEFU NISHING GOODS. 
Iilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, New York City. 


Orders boxed and on Car or Steamer, free of esharge 
Bent C. O. D. or P.O Money < Order. 


c — 





STATEN ISLA ND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


BRANOH § Bi dway, near 20th St.. N.Y. 
OFFICES | He THOR ‘Si. Be Eciputa, 


Dye, Clean, ca y Ray SS rey L.. an Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of Sabrice and 
of the most ela borate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without rippine. 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, W Ye low-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, 
ete. cleaned or dye 

Employing the best attainable skill and most im- 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew 
every department of our business, we can confidently 
promise the i O best results and unusually prompt re- 
urn of good 

Gouds Secerved and returned by express or by mail. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos. Sand 7 John St., N. Y. 


SCROLL SAWS 


The **Challenge”’ and * Rival” 
are the finest Foot power Scroll Saws 
in the world, with or without Lathe 
attachment. 


Price. $10 to $20. 
New Catalogue free. Address 
SENECA MANUFACT’G 00., 
aeaten Falls, N. ¥.. U. 8. A. 


CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. 3 
$ GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, = 


Pittabur b 
Tae 





CTORIAL CATALOGUES FREE 
@ Rites, Shoat Oven. Revolvera, Ammunition, Beines, duis, Z 
Fishing Teckie, Razors, dc. sent C. O. D. for examiaation. © 


address GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


Pittabargh, Pa. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘¢ Their Name is Legion.’’ Dyspepsia is the 
parent of more evils than flew out of Pandora’s 


box. Biliousness, sour st b, headache, con- 





stipation, nervous debility, nausea, and indescrib- 

able mental misery are among ite terrible offspring. 

Give them all the coup de grace with TARRANT’S 

Setzer Argexiznt, which renovates and regu- 

lates the bowels, tones the ands and is a sure 

remedy for indigestion and al] its concomitants. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





SIMPSO 


HALL, MILLER & CO., 


Corner 14th Street, 


Union Square, 


MAN UPACTURERS OF 





SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


of High Quality and in Artistic Designs. 
Complete Outfits for the Table. 


ARTICLES APPROPRIATE FOR EVERY 


KIND OF PRESENTATION. 





MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO., 


Middletown, Conn. 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


New Designs for Fall of 1882, 
VOw READY. 
Salesroom, {3 John St., New York. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
Mathematical Instruments, Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF MATERIALS FOR OIL AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING, 
PENCIL AND CRAYON DRAWING, WAX FLOWER MAKING, Etec. 


FROST & ADAMS, Importers, 37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





PAINT YOUR BOOED WITH MATIOMAL MIXED PADI, 


earn te 


for estimating the 


ia Sample Cards, showing, Pandacme,thade 


scien aor rapes 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 
ORRICK 78% BARCLAY 8T., N. ¥. 





ABLISHI D IN 
JACKSON BROTHERS. 
Groros Jackso 


(Successors to §) 
New York State Preta Tile Works, 


Omece on TANS, N.Y. 


Round, Sole, and Horse-Shoe Tile, 


over 18 in 


u de- 
of carsor boat inthis city free of 
List aout trge on 209 and prac 


4 Tile. In 


N TILE MAC 
for sale Eaeen 
_ Pease mention Paper: 


rs BACON rN 1882 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 49nd 8t., 
New York, 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 





Imported Art Tiles, 
from Mtnton’s, Maw's & Boote’s. 


jpecial Designs 
supplied without charge. 


EDWARD BOOTE, 
No. 11 East Nineteenth St., N. ¥. & 
Opposite Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Burt’s “Shoes. 


SEND TO 
KE. D. BURT & CO., 
“4, 287 Fuuron St., BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
Tilustrated Cata- 
for thet 


logue an Goods 
mail or ex- 
forwarded by mn lore 








logue will tell you 

how safely, easily and 

, cheaply you can buy 

clothing for men or boys 

Y mail. Send your ad- 

dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 
Oak Hall, 
Sixth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


LAMPS 
FANCY POTTERIES. 


Absolutely Safe. 
NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 


; —, oy Pram nom! » And Ger- 


oiient wet 83 to $50. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
R. HOLLINGCS & CO., 
547 Washington St., 








‘A0T samy N.Y. cree 


T. ASPINWALL & SON, 


Nes. 75 and 77 West Street, New York 


TILES 3 13. See 


MANTELS. GRATES, POTTERY, Ete. 
Sete Agente fet MINTONS an¢ for the 


AMPBELL TILE COMPANY. 


T. G. SELLEW, 


Ne. 111 Fulton Street, - + + « New York. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


DESKS, Zea reboot oe Coma 
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To avoid the difficulty heretcfore 
experienced in securing harmony 
in material and color combi- 
nation, 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


have. provided various qualities 
of plain colored goods, matching 
exactly in weave and color their 
immense variety of Special Novel- 
ties, 

Their showing of Ottoman, Gros 
@ecosse, Armure, Gros Grain, and 
other new weaves in SILKS and 
BATINS this season cannot be 

d in. any country for 
magnitude, variety, and taste. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway, corner 11th Street. 





Excels-all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results ig power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth. 
ing tq be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the asual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


: 1 wows 
‘30 Fifth _SoTian Ave., B. ¥ §. Y. 156 Tremont-st., Boston, 


KNABE 


Tone, Touch, Workm rman Durability. 


Nos. 204 and 206 Vest ¢ Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


WHEELER REFLEUTORS. 











R te Das 
Kilby St.. Boston. Send for circu- 
lars. One agent Pted at once in every town. 


w.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 





drants, Street Washers, 


WorkKS FOUNDED rN 1882. 
Highs est medal “awarded 

them by the Universal Ex 

hibition at Paris, France, in 


1967; Vienna, A in 
1873; ont a Contonnial Bh? 
bition, 1878. 


TBawrek LIGHT, 





Church 





to churches and 
L 


the tra 
P, FRINK, 651 Peart st, ¥. Y. 








COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Thousands in d uso by doe 
tors, a A 

its, ete.. ete. Send Scent 
stamp for clegantly iustrated 9 


e, PE MEG €0., 
047 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
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